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I DO not know a man in EDeland better receired in 
the circles of the great than Jack Gayless. Though 
be has no one quality for nhich he ought to be re- 
spected, and Bome points in his chaiacter for which 
he should be held in detestation, yet his manners 
are externally so agreeable, and his temper generally ' 
so social, that be makes a holiday in every family 
where he visits. He lives with the nobility upon 
the easiest footing, and in the great houses where 
he is in habits of intimacy, he koons all the domes- 
tics by name, and has something to say to every one 
of them upon his arrival : he has a joke with the 
butler at the sibeboard during dinner, and sets the 
footman a tittering behind his cbair, and is so comi- 
cal and so familiar — he has the best receipt book in 
England, and recommends himself to the cook by 
a new sauce, for he is in the secrets of the king's 
kitchen at Versailles : he has the finest breed of spa> 
niels in Europe, and is never without a puppy at the 
command of a friend : he knows the theory of bunt- 
ing from top to bottom, is alvvays in with the hounds, 
can devetope every hit in a check, and was never 

VOL. III. , B 
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known to cheer a wrong dog in a cover, when he 
gives his tongue : if you want an odd horse to match 
your set, Jack is your man ; and fur a neat traveling 
carriage, there is not an item that he will not super- 
intend, if you are desirous to employ him ; he will be 
at your door with it, when the builder bnngs it home, 
to see that nothing is wanting, be is so ready and 
obliging: no man canvasses a county or borough 
hke Jack Gityless ; he is so pleasant with the free- 
holders, and has so many sougs and such facetious 
toasts, and such a way with him amongst their wives 
and daug;hters, that flesh and blood cannot hold out 
against him : in short, he is the best leader of a mob, 
and, of course, " the honestest fellow in England." 

A merchant's daughter of great fortune married 
him for love ; be ran away with her from a boarding 
scbool, but her father after a time was reconciled to 
his son-in-law, and Jack, 'during the life of the good 
man, passed his time in a small country-house on 
Clapham Common, superiu tending the concerns of 
about six acres of ground ; being very expert, how- 
ever, in the gardens and grap«hause, and a very 
sociable fellow over a bottle with the citizen and bis 
friends on a Saturday and Sunday, he became a 
mighty favourite: all this while he lived upoa the 
best terms with his wife ; kept her a neat little pal- 
frey, and regularly took his airing on the common 
by her side in the most uxorious manner : she was 
in fact, a moat excellent creature, of the sweetest 
temper and mildest manners, so that there seemed 
no iDtemiption to their happiness, but what arose 
from her health, which was of a delicate nature. 
After a few years the citizen died, and Jack, whose 
oonviviaUty bad given him a helping band out of the 
woild, found tunself in poascssion of a very hand- 
some sum of money upon casting up his aaiurs at 
bis decease. 
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Jack Gayleas, having do furtlier purpose to Mrve, 
U.W DO occasion to consult appearances any longer, 
and began to form connexions, in which he did not 
tiiiak. it necessary for his wife to have a share. He 
now set out upon the pursuit of what the world calls 
pleasure, and soon founJ himself in the company of 
those whom the world calls the Great. He had the 
address to Tecotumend himself to his new acquaint' 
ance, and used gr«at dispatch in getting rid of bit 
old ones ; his wife was probably his greatest incum- 
brance on this occasion ; but Jack possessed one art 
in perfection, which stood him in great atead; ba 
had the civilest way of insulting that could be ima- 
gined ; and as the feelings of bis wife were those of 
the fondest susceptibility, operating upon a weak 
and delicate constitution, he succeeded to admiratioa 
in tormenting her by neglect, at the same time tbat 
be never gave her a harsh expression, and in parti- 
cular, when any body else was pr«sent, behaved 
himself towards her in so obliging a manner that all 
bis acquaintance set him down as the best tempered 
fellow living, and her as a lady, by bis report, rather 
captious and queruleotal. When he bad thus got 
tba world on his aide, be detached himself more and 
more from her society, and became less studions to 
disguise the insults he put upon her: she declined 
fast in her health, and certain symptoms began to 
appear, which convinced Jack that a perseverance 
in lii* system would in a short time lay ber in th« 
gT«vo, and leave him without any further moleste- 
tion. Her habit was consumptive; for where it the 
human frame that can long resist the agony of the, 
heart 1 In this extremity she requested the assist- 
ance of a certain physician, very eminent in then 
casea : this little gentleman has a way of hitting off 
the complaints of his patients, which is not always 
so convenient to tbos9 expectant parties, who have 
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made Dp their minds and reconciled themselves to 
the call of nature. As Jack bad one object, and the 
doctor another, they did not entirely agree in their 
process, and she was sent down by her husband into 
a distant cociDty for the benefit of the air, in a low 
situation and a damp house. Jack and the physi- 
aan bad now a scene of altercation, in which it was 
evident that the least man of the two bad the great- 
est spirit and the largest heart, and Jack certainly 
put up with some expressions which could only be 
passed over by perfect innocence or absolute cow- 
ardice: the little doctor, who had no objection to 
send Jack out of the world, and a very longiug de- 
sire to keep his lady in it, spoke like a man who had 
long been in tbe practice of holding death at defi- 
ance ; but what Jack lost in argument he made up 
in address, and after professing his acquiescence in 
tbe measures of his antagonist, he silently determined 
to pursue his own, and the doctor's departure was 
very soon followed by that of his patient. Tbe 
dying wife made a feeble stand for a while, but 
what can a broken heart do against a hardened ooet 
AAer Jack had taken such zealous pains to over' 
rule the doctor's advice, it is not to be supposed but 
he would have accompanied his wife to the place of 
her destination, if it had been only for the satisfac- 
tion of contemplating the effects of his own greater 
sagacity in her case ; and he protested to her, in the 
kindest manner, that nothing should have robbed 
him of the pleasure of attending her on the journey, 
but the most indispensable and unexpected business; 
he had just then received letters from two friends, 
which would be attended with the greatest breach 
of honour, if neglected ; and she knew his nicety of 
principle in those aft'airs: he would not read them 
to her, and she was in too weak a condition (he ob- 
served) to attend to business, but she might rest aS' 
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sured he wonld, if possible, overtake ber on the way, 
or be with her in a few liours after her arrival, for 
he should be impatient ti> be a witness of her reco- 
very, which be persuaded himself would soon take 
Elace, when she had made experiment of the place 
e bad chosen for her. When he had finished his 
apology, his wife raised her eyes from the ground, 
vbere she bad fixed them whilst he was speaking, 
and with a look of such mild languor, and such 
dying softness, as would almost have melted marble 
into pity, mournfully leyijed— farewell I and resign- 
ing herself to the support of ner maid and a nurse, 
was liitcd into her carriage, and left ber husband to 
pnrsne bis business without reproach. 

Jack Gayless now lost no further time in fulfilhn;; 
the promise he had made to his wife, and immedi- 
ately began to apply himself to the letters which had 
so indispensably prevented him from paying her those 
kind offices, which her situation was in so much 
need of. These letters I shall now insert, as some 
of my readers may probably think be wants a justifi- 
cation on this occasion. IThe first was from a great 
lady of unblemished reputation, who has a charac- 
ter for public charity and domestic virtues, which 
even malice has not dared to impeach. Her ladyship 
was now at her country seat, where she presided at a, 
table of the most splendid bospitali^, and regulated 
a princely estabh sh men t with consummate judgment 
and decorum: in this great family Jack had long 
been a welcome visitor, and as he had received a 
thousand kindnesses at ber hands, gratitude would 
dispose bira to consider her requests as commands 
the most pressing. The important contents were aa 
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"DEAR JACK, '' 

" I am sorry your wife's so sick ; but methinlca 
you'd do well to cban^ the scene, and come 
ainongst us, now home's so dull. You'll be griev'd 
to hear I have clapp'dTom Jones in the back sinews: 
Ned has put a charge to him, but he ia so cruelly 
let down, 1 am afraid be must be scor'd with a tine 
iron, and that will be an eye-sore, to say no worse 
on't. My lord, you know, hates writing, bo he bids 
me tell you to bring Moll Koss with, you, as he 
thinks there is a young man here will take her off 
your hands ; and as you bare bod the best of her, 
and she is rather under your weight, think you'll be 
glad to get well out of her. Would you believe it, 
1 was eight hours in the saddle yesterday : we du^ a 
fos in Lady Tabby's park : the old dowager goes on 
setbng traps; all the country round cries out upon - 
it: thank the fates, she had a py'd peacock and a 
whole brood of Guinea fowls carried off last night : 
My lord says 'tis a judgment upon her. Don't for- 
get to bring your Highland tarrier, as I would fain 
have a cross with my bitch Cruel. 

Dear Jack, your's. 



As Jack Gayiess was not one of those milksops, 
who let family excuses stand in the way of the more 
amiable office of obliging his friends, and saw in its 
just light the ridicule be would naturally expose him- 
self to, if he sheltered himself under so silly a pre- 
tence as a wife's sickness, he would infallibly have 
obeyed her ladyship's commands, and set out with 
the Highland tarrier instead of Mrs. Gayless, if he 
had not been divided by another very pressing atten- 
tion, which every man of the world will acknow- 
ledge the importance of. There was a certain young 
|ady of easy virtue, who had made*^ tender inipres- 
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(ion on his heart as be ffas innocently tsking the air 
ID Hyde Park : he had prevailed bo far with her as 
to eain bet consent to an appointment for lliat day ; 
notforeseeiDg, as I should suppose, or perhaps nut 
just at that moment recollecting his wife's journey, 
and the call there would be upon him on that ac- 
count. This young lady, who was wanting in no 
ufaer virtue but chastity, had learned some particu' 
lars of Mr. Gayless, which she had not been in- 
forned of when she yielded to the aasiEoalion, and 
in consequence had written him the followiog per- 
plexing billet : 



" I am sorry it is not possible for me to receive the 
bononr of your visit, and the more so, as I am afraid 
my reason for declining it, though insupetable with 
me, will not appear a sufficient one in your opinion, 
I have juet now been informed that you are a mar- 
ried man ; this would have been enough, if 1 had 
not heard it with the addition, that your lady is one 
of the most excellent and most injured womea living 
— if indeed she be yet living, fur I learn from the 
same authority that she is in the last stage of a rapid 
decline. 

•^ In what light must I regard myself, if I was to 
supply you with a motive for neglecting that atteo- 
tioD, which her situation demands of you? Don't 
let it surprise you, that a woman who has forfeited 
her claim to modesty, should yet retain some pre- 
tensions to bumanity : if you have renounced bolb 
the one and the other, I have a double motive (m 
decliotng your acquaintance. 

" I am, &e. 



The style of this letter seemed so exlraordinary to 
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Jack, and »o unlike what he had been used to re- 
ceive from correspondents of this lady's description, 
that it is not to be wondered at, it' it threw him into 
a profound meditation : not that the rebuke made 
any other impression on him than as it seemed to 
involve a mystery which he could not expound ; for 
it neTer entered into bis head to suppose that the 
writer was iu earnest. In this dilemma he imparted 
it to a friend, and with his usual gaiety desired his 
help to unriddle it: his friend perused it, and with 
a serious countenance told him he was acquainted 
with the lady, and gave her perfect credit for the 
sincerity of the sentiments it contained : she was a 
romantic girl, he told him, and not worth a further 
thought ; but as he perceived he was chagrined with 
the affair, he advised him to take post for the coun- 
try, and attend the summons of his noble corres- 
pondent, for that be himself had always found iho 
dissipation of a journey the best remedy in all cases 
of vexation like the present. This friendly advice 
was immediately followed by an order for the jour- 
ney, and Jack Gayless put himself into his post- 
chaise, with his tarrier by his side, ordering his 
groom lo follow with Moll Boss by easy stages. 

Whilst Jack was rapidly posting towards the 
house of Jollity and dissipation, his suffering and 
forsaken wife by slow stages pursued her last me- 
lancholy journey : supported in her coach by her 
two women, and attended by en old man servant of 
her father's, she at last reached the allotted house, 
where her miseries were to find a period. One in- 
discretion only, a stolen and precipitate marriage, 
had marked her life with a blemish, and her hus- 
band, who in early youth had betrayed her artless 
affection into that fatal mistake, was now the chosen 
instrument of chastisemenL She bore her compli- 
cated afflictions with the most patient resignation ; 
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oeitber sicfcoees nor aorrow forced a complaint from 
her; and Dentli, by the gentleneas of bis adrancei, 
seemed (o lay asiile bis terrorB, aad approach bet 
with respect and pity. 

Jack WB9 still upon his visit, vhen fae received the 
news of her death : this event obliged him to break 
off from a most agreeable party, and take a journey 
to London; but as the season had happened to set 
in for a severe frost, and the fox hounds were con- 
fined to their kennel, he had the consolation to re- 
flect that bis amusements were not so touch inter- 
rupted as they might have been. He gave orders 
for a handsome funeral, and deported himself with 
tuch outward propriety on the occasion, that all the 
world gave him credit for hia behaviour, and he con- 
tinues to be the same popular character amongRt 
his acquaintance, and universally caressed : in short. 
Jack Gayless (to use the phrase of faabiou) is " tha 
bonestest fellow in England," and — a disgrace to 
human oature. 



No. CIV. 



The conduct of a young lady, who is the only 
daughter of a very worthy father, and some alarm- 
ing particulars respecting her situatiou which had 
come to my knowledge, gave occasion to me tor 
wnting my paper, No, XXVlI. in which I endea- 
vour to point out the consequences parents have to 
apprehend from novels, which though written upon 
moral plans, may be apt to take too strong a hold 
npon young and susceptible minds, especially in [he 
softer sex, and produce an affected character, where 
we wish to find a natural one. 

As the young person in question i> now happily 
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•xtricaled from &lt danger, sod has seen ber error, I 
shall relate her story, not oaly «s it contains some 
incideats whicli are amusiag, but as it tends to illus- 
trate by example the several instructions, whicli in 
my paper before mentioned 1 endeavour to convey. 

Sappho is the only child of Clemens, who is a 
widower; a passionate fondness for this daughter, 
tempered with a very small share of observatioo or '^ 
knowledge of the world, determined Clemens to an 
attempt (which h^s seldom been found to succeed) 
of rendering Sappho a miracle of accomplishments, 
by putting her under the iDslrnctioas of ma^lerB in 
almost every art and science at one and the same 
time: his house now became an academy of musi- 
cians, dancing-masters, language-masters, drawing- 
maaters, geographers, historians, and a variety of 
inferior artists male and female ; all these studies 
appeared the more desirable to Clemens, from his 
own ignorance of them, having devoted his life to 
business of a very different nature. Sappho made 
just as much progress in each as is u^ual with 
young ladies so attended; she could do a little of 
most of them, and talk of all: she could play a con- 
certo by heart, with every grace her master had 
taught her, note for note, with tJie precise repetition 
of a barrel organ : she had stuck the room round 
with drawings, which Clemens praised to the skies, 
nod which Sappho assured him bad been only 
" touched up a little by her master :" she could tell 
the capita of every country, when he questioned her 
out of the newspaper, and would point out the very 

Sot upon the terresliial globe, where Paris, Madrid, 
aples, and Constantinople, actually were to be 
fouad : she had as much French as puzzled Clemens, 
and would have served her to buy blondlace ofiA 
Paris netting at a French milliner's; nay, she tiad 
gone eo far as to peu a letter in that language to a 
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young lady of her acquaiDtance, which ber master, 
who stood over whilst she wrote it, declared to b« 
little inferior in style to Madame Sevign^'s : in hi»- 
tory, both aacientuid modern, her process was pro- 
portionable, for she could run through the twelve 
Cfesars in a breath, and reckon up all the kii^s from 
the coDquest upon her fingerg, without putting one 
out of place; this appeared a prodigy to Clemens, 
and in the warmth of his heart he fairly told her she 
was one of the world's wonders ! Sappho aptly set 
him right in this mistake, by assuring him Uiat there 
was but seren wonders in the world, all of which eha 
repeated to him, and only left him more convinced 
that she herself was deservedly the eighth. 

There was a gentleman about lifty years old, a 
friend of Clemens, who came frequently to his house, 
and being a man of talents and leisure was so kind 
as to take great pains in directing and bringiog Sap- 
pho forward in her studies : this was a. very accefrt- 
able service to Clemens, and the visits of Muudorus 
were always joyfully welqomed both by bim and 
Sappho herself : Musidorus declared himself over- 
paid by the delight it gave him to contemplate the 
opening talents of so promising a young lady ; and 
as Sappho was now oi years to establish her preten- 
sions to taste and sentiment, Musidorus made such 
a selection of authors for her reading as were best 
calculated to accomplish her in those particulars : 
in settling Uiis important choice, he was careful to 
put none but writers of dehcacy and sensibility into 
her hands ; interesting and affecting tales or novels 
were the books he chiefly recommended, which, by 
exhibiting the fairest patterns of female purity (suf- 
fering distress, and even death itself from the attacks 
of licentious passion in the grosser sex), might in- 
*pire her sympathetic heart with pity, and guard it 
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from ■eduction by displaying profligacy in its most 
odious colours. 

Sappho's propeosity to these studies, fully an- 
swered the iotentions of her kind director, aud she 
became more and more attached to works of senti- 
ment and pathos. Musidorus's next solicitude was 
to form her style, and with this view be took upoo 
biniself the trouble of carrying on a kind of proba- 
tionary correspondence with her : this happy expe- 
dient succeeded beyond expectation, for as two peo- 
ple', who saw each other every day, could have very 
little matter to write upon, there was so much the 
more exercise for invention ; and such was the co- 
piousness and fluency of expression which she be- 
came mistress of by this ingenious practice, that she 
could fill four sides of letter paper witli what other 
people express upon the back of a card. Clemens 
once, in the exultation of his heart, put a bundle of 
these manuscripts into my hands, which he confessed 
be did not clearly understand, but nevertbeless be- 
lieved them to be the most elegant things in the lan- 
guage ; I shall give the reader a sample of two of 
them, which I drew out of the number, not by 
choice, but by chance ; they were carefully folded, 
and labeled at the back in Sappho's own hand, as 
follows; " Musidorus to Sappoo, of the 10th of 
June ;'' underneath she had wrote with a pencil 
these words : 

PICTtlRESqUEl 

ELEGANT 1 

HAPPY ALLUSION TO THE SUN! 

KINO DAVID NOT TO BE COMPARSD TO 

MUSIDORUS. 

Hero follows (be note, and I cannot doubt but the 
reader will confess that its contents deserve all that 
the label expresses. 
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" June Iht lOft, ITg^- 
" As BODD u I rose this morning I directed my 
eyes to the east, and demanded of the sun if be had 
given you my good-morrow: this was my parting 
injunction last night, when I took leave of him in 
the west, and he this moment piays his beams with 
so particular a lustre that I am satisfied he has ful- 
filled my commission, and saluted the eyelids of 
Sappho. If he is described to ' come forth as a 
bridegroom out of his chamber,' how much rather 
may it be said of him, when he comes forth out of 
ycmnl I shall look for him to perform hia journey 
this day with a peculiar glee ; I expect he will not 
suffer a cloud to come near bim, and I shall not be 
surprised if, through his eagerness to repeat his next 
tnoming's salutation, he should 'whip his fiery- 
footed steeds to the west' some hours before their 
time; unless indeed, you should walk forth whilst 
he is descending, and he should delay the wheels of 
"his chariot, to look back upon an object so pleas- 
JDg. You see, therefore, most amiable Sappho, that 
unless you fulfil your engagement, and consent to 
repeat our usual ramble in the cool of the evening, 
our part of the world is likely to be in darkness be- 
fore it is expected, and that Nature herself will be 
Sut out of course, if Sappho forfeits her promise to 
losidorus." 

SAPPHO IN SEPLT TO HUSIDOBVS. 

" If Nature holds her course till Sappho forfeits 
her word to Musidorus. neKher the setting nor the 
rising sua shall vary from liis appointed time. But 
why does Musidorus ascribe to me so flattering an 
influence, whea, if I have any interest with Apollo, 
it must be to his good oBices only that I owe itl If 

VOL, HI. c 
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be bears the measages of Musidoriis to me, is it not 
B mark of his respect to the persoD who sends him, 
rather than to her he is seat tol aod whom ahould 
he so willingly obey, as one whom he so copiously 
inspires I I shall walk as u^ual in the cool hour of 
eveolide, listening ' with greedy ear' to that dis- 
course, which, by the refined aiid elevated senti- 
ments it inspires, has taught me to look down with 
■ilent pity and contempt upon those frivolous beings 
who talk tfaf mere language of the senses, not of the 
sont, and to whose silly prattle 1 neither condescend 
to lend an ear, or to subscribe a word. Know, then, 
that Sappho will reserve her altenlion tor Musido- 
rus, Bud if Apollo ' shall delay the wheels of hia 
chariot' to wait upon us in our evening rasible, be- 
lieve me he will not stop for the unworthy purposs 
of looking back upon Sappho, but for the nobler 
gratification of listening to IVI usidorus." 

.The evening walk took place as usual, but it was 
a walk in the dusty purlieus of London, and Sappho 
sighed for a cottage and the country: Musidorus 
seconded the sigh, and he had abundance of fine 
thingsto say on the occasion: retirement is a charm- 
ing subject for a senttmeotal enthusiast ; there is not ' 
a poet in the language but will help him out with a 
description; Musidorus had them all at his fingera 
end from " Hesperus that led the starry host," 
down to a glowworm. 

The passion took so strong a hold of Sappho's 
mind that she actually assailed her father on the 
subject, and with great energy of persuasion moved 
bim to adopt her ideas ; it did not exactly suit 
Clemens to break up a very lucrative profession, 
and set out in search of some solitary cottage, 
whose romantic situation might suit the spiritu- 
alized desires of his daughter, and I am afraid be 
was for once in his life not quite so respectful to her 
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wishes ft! he might have been. Sappho wss so us- 
used to COD trad iction that ifae explained herself to 
HusidorUB with some asperity, and it became th« 
Bubject of much debate between them : oot that he 
bela a contrary opinion from hers; but the difficaltjf 
which embarrassed both parties Was, where to lina 
the happy scene she sighed for, and how to obtain 
it when it was found. The first part of this diffi- 
culty was at last surmounted, and the chosen spot 
was pointed out by Musidorus, which according to 
his description whs the very bower of felicity : it was 
in a northern county, at a distance from the capital, 
and its situation was most delectable. The next 
measure was a strong one ; for the question to b« 
decided was, if Sappho should abandon her project 
or her father; she called upon Musidorus tor his 
opinion, and he delivered it as follows : — " If I was 
not convinced, most amiable Sappho, that a. second 
application to Clemens would be as unsuccessful as 
the first, I would advise you to the experiment; but 
as there is no doubt of this, it must be the -height of 
imprudence to put that to a trial, of which there is 
no hope : it comes, therefore, nest to be considered, 
if you shall give tip your plan, or execute it without 
bis privity ; in other words, if you shall or shall not 
do tnst which is to make you happy. If it were not 
consistent with the strictest purity of character, I 
should answer ho ; but when I reflect upon the in- 
nocence, the simplicity, the moral beauty of the 
choice you malie, I then regard the duty you owe to 
yourself as superior to all others, which are falsely 
called natural ; whereas, if you follow this in pre- 
ference, you obey nature herself: if you were of an 
age too childish to be allowed to know what suits 
you best, or, if being old enough to be entitled to a. 
choice, you wanted wit to make one, there would 
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be no doubt in the case : nay, I wilt go so far as to 
say, that if Clemens ivaa a man of judgment superior 
to your own, '1 should be staggered with his opposi- 
tion : but, if truth may ever be spoken, it may on 
this occasion, and who is there that does not see the 
weakness of the father's understanding; wlio but 
must acknowledge the preeminence of the daugh- 
ter's? 1 will speak yet plainer, moat incomparable 
Sappho, it is not fitting that folly should prescribe to 
wisdom : the question, therefore, is come to an up- 
shot, shall Sappho live a life she despises and de- 
tests, to humour a father, whose weakness she pi- 
ties, but whose judgment she cannot respect?" 

" No," replied Sappho, " that point is decided ; 
pass on to the next, and speak to me upon the prac- 
ticability of executing what I am resolved to at- 
tempt.'' " The authority of a parent,*' resumed M u- 
sidorus, "is such over an unprotected child that 
reason will be no defence to you against obstinacy 
and coercion. In the case of a son, profession gives 
that defence : new duties are imposed by a man's 
vocation, which supersede what are called natural 
ones ; but in the instance of a daughter, where shall 
she fiy for protection against the imperious control 
of a parent, but to the arms-^? I tremble to pro- 
nounce the word ; your own imagination must com- 
plete the sentence," — " Oh ! horrible !" cried Sap- 
pho, interrupting him, " I will never marry : I will 
never so contaminate the spotless lustre of my in- 
corporeal purity : no, Musidorus, no, — I'll bear mjf 
bluthing honoun Hill about me."— "And fit you 
should," cried Musidorus, " what demon dare defile 
tbeml Perish the man that could intrude a sensual 
thought within the sphere of such repelling virtue I 
— But marriage is a form ; and forms are pure ; at 
least they may be such; there's no pollution in a 
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name ; and if a name will shelter you, why abould 
you fear to take it?" — " I perceive," answered Sap- 
pho, " that 1 am in a very dangerous dileionia ; 
since the very expedient which is to protect me 
from violence of ooe sort, exposes me to it, under 
BBother shape too odious to mention." — " And is 
there, then, said Musidorus, sighing, " is there no 
human being in your thoughts in whom you can con- 
fide? Alas for me! if you believe you have no 
friend who is not tainted with the impurities of hia 
sex: and what'is friendship? what, but the union of 
souls ? and are not souls thus united already mar- 
riedl For my part I bare long regarded our pure 
and spiritualized connection in this light, and I can- 
not foresee bow any outward ceremony is to alter 
that inherent delicacy of sentiment, which is insepa- 
rable from my soul's attachment to the soul of Sap- 
pbo : if we are determined to despise the world, we 
should also despise the constructions of the world ; 
if retirement is our choice, and the life and habits of 
Clemens are not to be the life and habits of Sappho, 
why should Musidorus, who is ready to sacrifice 
every thing in her defence, not be thought incapable 
of abusing ber conAdence, when be oders the pro- 
tection of his name 1 If a few words muttered over 
us by a Scotch blacksmith will put all our troubles 
to rest, why should we resort to dangers and dif- 
ficulties, when so easy a remedy is before ue ? But 
livhy should I seek for arguments to allay your ap- 
prehensions, when you have in me so natural a se- 
curity for my performance of the strictest stipula- 
tions?" — " And what is that security V she eagerly 
demanded. Musidorus now drew back a few paces, 
and with ihe most solemn air and action laying his 
band upon his heart, replied, " My age. Madam !" — 
V Tliat's true," eiied Sappfao; and now the con ver- 
CS 
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sation took a new turn, in the course of which they 
agreed upon their plan of proceeding, settled their 
rendeztoug for the next day, and Musidorus de- 
parted to prepare all things necessary far the secu- 
rity of their eipeditioD. 



Taage CUatn lentl arrBganlem. 
O Copid, toach thig rebrl heaitt 



TJpoK the day appointed, Sappho, with her father's 
consent, set out in a hired postchaise upon a .pre- 
tended vi&it to a relation, who lived about twenty 
tuiles from town on the northern road: at the inn 
where she whs to change horses, she dismissed ber 
London postillion with a short note to her father, in 
which she told him she should write to him in two 
or three days time : here she took post for the next 
stage upon the great road, where she was met by Mu- 
sidorus, and from thence they pressed forward with 
allpossible enpedition towards Gr(>fnB Green. 

The mind of Sappho was visited with some com- 
puuctions by the way; but the eloquence of her 
companion, and the respectful deMcacy of his beha- 
viour, soon reconciled her conscience to the step she 
bad taken : the reflections which pass^ in Musido- 
rua's breast, were not so easily quieted e tke anxiety 
of his thoughts, and the fatigues of ^j)^ journey, 
brought so violent an attack upon him, that when 
he was within a stage or two of bis journey's end. 
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he fonnd tumgelf unable to proceed ; the gout had 
seized upon bis Btomacb, and' immediate relief be- 
came necessary; the romantic visions with which 
Sappho hitherto had indulged her ima^nation, now 
began to vanish, and a gloomy prospect opened upon 
her; in place of a comforter and companion by the 
way to sooth her cares, and fill her mind with soft 
healiug sentiments, she had a wretched object be- 
fore her eyes, tormented with pain, and at the point 
of death. 

The house in which she had taken shelter was of 
the meane'st sort, but the good people were humane 
and assiduous, and the village afforded a medical 
assistant of no contemptible skill in his profession? 
there was another consolation attended her sitnation, 
for in the same inn was quartered a dragoon officer 
with a small recruiting party ; this young cornet was ■ 
of a good family, of an engaging person, and very 
elegant address; his humanity was exerted not only 
in consoling Sappho, but in nursing and cheering 
Musidorus. These charitable offices were perform- 
ed with such a natural benignity that Sappho must 
have been most insensible if she could have over- 
looked them ; her gentle heart on the contrary over- 
flowed with gratitude, and in the extremity of her 
distress she freely confessed to liim, that but for bis 
support she must have sunk outright. Though the 
extremity of Musidorus's danger was now over, yet 
he was incapable of exertion ; and Sappho, who was 
at leisure to reflect upon her situation, began to 
waver in her resolution, and to put some questions 
to herself, which reason could not readily answer. 
Her thoughts were so distracted aud perplexed that 
she saw no resource but to unburthen them, and 
throw herself upon the honour and discretion of 
lionet, for so this ^oung officer was called. This 
she had frequently in mind to do, and many oppor- 
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tuoities offered thetDaelvsB for it, but bUII her s«i«- 
bility of shame prevented it. The constant appre- 
hension uf pursuit hung over her, and sometimes 
she meditated to go back to her father; in one of 
tliese moments she had begun to write a letter to 
Clemens to prepare him for her return, when Lionel 
entered the room and inforiued her that he perceived 
ao visible an amendment in Musidorus that be ex- 
pected to congratulate her on hia recovery in a very 
few days — " and then, madam," added he, " niy 
sorrows will begiii where yours end i be it ao ! if 
you are happy, 1 must not complaio: I presume 
-this gentleman is your father or near relation?" — 
'* Father!'' exclaimed Sappho: — She caat her eyes 
upon the tetter she was inditing and burst Into tears. 
Uonel approached, and took her hand in his ; she 
. raised her handkerchief to her eyes with the other, 
and he proceeded — "If my anxious solicitude for 
an unknown lady, in whose happiness my heart is 
warmly interested, exposes me to any haantrd of 
your displeasure, stop me before I speak another 
word ; if not, confide in nte, and you shall find me 
ready to devote my life to serve you. The mystery 
about you, and the road you are upon (were it not 
for the companion you are with), would tempt me to 
believe you was upon a generous errand, to reward 
some worthy man, whom fortune and your parents 
do not favour ; but this poor object above stairs 
makes that impossible. If, however, there is any 
favoured lover, wailing in secret agony for that ex- 
pected moment, when your release from hence may 
crown him with the best of human blessings, the 
hand, which now has hold of yours, shall he devoted 
to his service : command me where you will ; I never 
yet have forfeited my honour, and cannot wroujj 
your confidence." — " You are truly generous," re- 
plied Sa{^bo; " there is no sucb man; the hand 
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yoa hold is yet unUinted and till now has been nn- 
tOBched ; release it therefore, and I will proceed. 
My ionocence bos been my error; T have been the 
dupe of sentiment: I am the only child of a fond 
father, and never knew the blessing of a mother; 
when I look back upon my education, I perceiye 
thtit art baa been exhausted, and nature overlooked 
in it. The unhappy object above stairt has been ray 
sole adviser and director; for my father is imraersed 
in business : from him, and from the duty which I 
owe him, I confess I have seceded, and my design 
was, to devote myself to retirement. My scheme I 
now perceive was visionary in the extreme ; left to 
my own reflections, reason shows me both (be dan- 
fer and the foDy of it. I have therefore determined 
upon returning to my father, and am writiag to him 
a letter which I shall send by express, to relieve 
him from the agonies my silly conduct has occa- 
sioDod." — " What you have Dow disclosed to me," 
said Lionel, " with a sincerity that does equal ho- 
nour to yourself and me, demands a like sincerity 
on my part ; and I must therefore confess to you, 
that Musidoras, believing himself at the point of 
death, imparted to me not only every thing that has 
passed, but all the future purposes of this treache- 
rous plot, from which you have so proviilenttally 
escaped : these 1 shall not explain to you at present, 
but you may depend upon it, that this attack upon 
his life has saved his conscience. I cannot as » 
man of honour oppose myself to your resolution of 
returaing home immediately ; and yet, when I con* 
sider the ridicule you will have to encounter Irom 
the world at large, the reflections that will arise in 
your mind, when there is perhaps no friend at hand 
to assuage them, but above all when I thus contem- 
plate your charms, and recollect that affectation is 
expelled, and nature reinstated in your heart, I can- 
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not resist the impulse nor tbe opportuoity of appeal- 
ing to that nature a)i;ainst a separation so fatal u> my 
peace; yes, loveliest nf women, I must appeal to 
nature ; 1 must hope tliia heart of yours, wtiere such 
retined sensations have resided, will not be shut from 
others of a more generous kind. What could the 
name of Musidorus do, which Lionel's cannot? Why 
should you not replace an unworthy friend with one 
of fairer principles : with one of honourable birth, of' 
equal age, and owner of a heart that beats with ar- 
dent passion towards youl Had you been made tbe 
sacrihce of this chimera, this illusion, what had your 
father suffered? If I am honoured with your hand 
in marriage, what can he complain of? My con- 
duct, my connexions, and my hopes in life, will bear 
tbe scrutiny : suffer me to say, you will have a pro- 
tector, whose character cau face the world, and 
whose spirit cannot fear it. As for worldly cnotires, 
I renounce them ; give pie yourself and your aSec- 
tions; give me possession of this hand, these eyes, 
and the soul which looks through them ; let your 
father withhold the rest. Now, loveliest and most 
beloved, have you the heart to share a soldier's for- 
tune 1 Have you the noble confidence to take hia 
word ? Will you follow where his honour bids bim 
fo, and whether a joyful victory or a glorious death 
attends him, will you receive him living, or entomb 
him dying in your arms?" 

Whilst Lionel was uttering these words, his ac- 
tion, his emotion, and that honest glow of passion, 
which nature only can assume, ana artifice cannot 
counterfeit, had so subdued the yielding heart of 
Sappho that he must have been dull indeed, if he 
could hare wanted any stronger confirmation of his 
success than what her looks bestowed : never was 
silence more eloquent ; the labour of language asd 
the forms of law had no share in this contract : a 
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fligh of speechless ecstasy drew up the nuptial 
bond ; the operalionx of love are momentary : tears 
of affecUon interchangeably wilneased the deed, and 
the contracting parties sealed it with an inviolable 
embrace. 

£very moment now had wings to waft tbera to 
that happy spot, where the unholy hand of law has 
not yet plucked up the root of love : freedom met 
them on the very estremity of her precincts; nature 
held out her hand to welcome them, and the Loves 
and Graces, though exiled to a desert, danced in faer 

Thus was Sappho, when brought to the very brink 
of destruclion, rescued by the happy intervention of 
Providence. The next day produced an interview 
with Clemens, at the house to which they returned 
after the ceremony in Scotland : the meeting, as 
might well be expected, was poignant and repruach- 
ful : but when Sappho, in place of a superannuated 
sentimentalist, presented to him a. son-in-law, in 
whose martial form and countenance he beheld 
youth, honour, manly beauty, and every attractive 
grace that could Justify her choice, his transports 
became excessive ; and their union, being now sanc- 
titied by the blessing of a father, and warranted by 
love and nature, has snatched a deluded victim from 
misery and error, and added one conjugal instance 
to the scanty records of unfashionable telicity. 

Let not my young female readers believe that the 
extravagance of Sappho's conduct is altogether out 
of nature, or that they have nothing to apprehend 
from men of Muaidorus'a age and character; my. 
observation convinces me to the contrary. Gravity, 
says Lord Shaftesbury, m the very ei«ence of impo»- 
tare; and sentimental gravity, varnished over with 
the experienced artilice of age and wisdom, is tbe 
worst of its species. 
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I THINK -the ladies wilt not accuse me of busying 
myself in imperiiuent remarks upon their dress ana 
attire, for incfeed it is not to their persons niy ser- 
vices are devoted, but to their minds : if I can add 
to them any thing ornamental, or take from them 
any thing unbecoming, I shall gain niy wish : the 
rest I shall leave to their milliaers and maDtua- 
makers. 

Now if I have any merit nitb them for Dot in- 
truding upon their toilets, let ihem show me so much 
complaisance as not to read this paper whilst they 
are engaged in those occupations, which I have never 
before interrupted ; for as I intend to talk with them 
' a little metapbysicaliy, I would not wish to divide 
their attention, nor shall I be contented with less 
than the whole. 

In the first place I must tell them, gentle though 
they be, that hunaD nature is subject to a variety of 
passions, some of these are virtuous passions, some, 
on the contrary, I am afraid are evil ; there are how- 
ever a number of intermediate propensities, most ol 
which might also be termed passions, which by tha 
proper influence of reason, may become very usefuF 
allies to any one single virtue, when in danger oL 
being overpowered by a host of foes : at the same 
time they are as capable of being kidknapped by the 
enemies of reason, and, when enlisted in the ranks 
of the insurgents, seldom fail to turn the fate of the 
battle, and commit dreadful havoc in the peaceful 
quarters of the invaded virtue. It is apparent then, 
that all these intermediate propenHiliPS are a kind <^ 
balancing powers, which seem indeed to hold a neu- 
trality in moral afiairs, but, holding it with arms in 
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their hands, cannot be supposed to Temain impartial 
spectators of &e fray, and therefore must be either 
nith us or against us. 

i shall make myself better understood when I 
proceed to instance thetn, and I will be^n with 
that, which has been called the universal pasuon, 
TAe Ime of Fame. 

I presume no lady will disavow this propensity ; 
1 would not wish her to attempt it; let her esaniioe 
it however ; let her first inquire to what point it is 
likely to carry her, before she commits herself to its 
conduct : if it is to be her guide to that fame only, 
which excels in fashionable dissipation, figures in 
the first circles of the gay world, and is the load- 
stone to attract every libertine of high life into the 
sphere of its activity, it is a traitorous guide, and ia 
seducing her to a precipice that will sooner or later 
be the grave of her happiness : on the contrary, if it 
proposes to avoid these danaerous pursuits, and re- 
commends a progress through paths less tempting to 
the eye, perhaps, but terminated by substantial com- 
forts, she may securely follow a propensity which 
cannot mislead her, and indulge a passion which 
will be the moving spring of all her actions, and but 
for which her nature would went energy, and ber 
character be no otherwise distinguished than by 
avoidance of vice without the grace and merit of 
any positive virtue. I can hardly suppose, if it was 
put to a lady's choice at her outset into life, which 
Kind of fame she would be distinguished for, good 
or evil, but that she would at once prefer the good ; 
I must believe she would acknowledge more gratifi- 
cation in being signalized as the best wife, the best 
mother, the most exemplary woman of her time, than 
in being pointed out in all circles she frequents as 
the most fashionable rake, the best dressed volup- 
tuary in the nation ; if this be rigblly conjectured, 

VOL. in. D 
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why will Dot every woman, who haa her choice to 
make, direct her ambition to those objects, which 
will give lier most satisfaction when attained? There 
can be no reason but because it imposes on her some 
sell-denials by the way which she has not fortitude 
to surmount ; and it is plain she does not love fame 
well enough to be at much pains in acquiring it; her 
ambitioB does not reach at noble objects, her pas- 
sion for celebrity is no better than that of a buffoon's, 
who for (he vanity of being conspicuous submita to 
be contemptible. 

Friendship is a word which haa a very captivatiD^ 
sound, but is by no means of a decided quality ; it 
may be friend or foe, as reason and true judgmeot 
shall determine for it. If I were to decry all female 
friendships in the lump, it might seem a harsh sen- 
tence, and yet it will seriously behove every parent 
to keep strict watch over this propensity in tiie early 
movements of the female mind. I am not disposed 
to expatiate upon its dangers very particularly ; they 
are sufficiently known to people of experience and 
discretion ; but attachments must be stemmed in 
their beginnings ; keep oft' correspondents IVom your 
daughters as you would keep off the pestilence : ro- 
mantic misses, sentimental novelists, and sciibbling 
pedants overturn each other's heads with such eter- 
nal rhapsodies about friendship, and refine upon 
nonsense with such an affectation of enthusiasm, 
that if it has not been the parent's study to take 
early precautions against all such growing propen- 
sities, it will be in vain to oppose ^e torrent, wben 
it carries all before it| and overwhelms the passions 
with its force. 

Sensibility is a mighty favourite with the fair sex; 
it is an amiable friend or a veiy dangerous foe to 
virtue: let the female, who professes i^ be careful 
how she makes too full a display of her weakDees; 
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for IbJB iB> BO very soft and iuBUiusting a propenBity 
tbat it will be fouod in most female ^losBsries as a 
syao'nymouB term for love itself; in fact, it is littls 
else than the nomrne-de-guerre, which that iDsidioua 
adveoturet takes upon him in all first approaches; 
the pass-word id all ^ose skirmishing esperimenis, 
which youDg people make upon each other's afleo 
tioDs, before they proceed to plainer declarations; 
it is the whetstone upon which love sharpens and 
prepares his arrows : if any lady makes a certain 
sbbw of aensibility in company with her admirer, b« 
must be a very dull fellow, if he does not know how 
to turn the weapon from himself to her. Now sen- 
■itnlity assumes a different character when it is 
taken into the service of benevolence, or made lh« 
sentinel of modesty ; in one case it gives the s]Hing 
to pity, in the other the alarm to discretion ; but 
wbenever it assails the heart by soft seduction to be- 
stow tliat pity and relief wbick discretion does not 
warrant, and purity ought not to grant, it should b« 
treated as a renegado and a spy, which, under tha 
mask of charity, would impose upon credulity for 
the vilest purposes, and betray tbe heart by flattering 
it to its rum. 

Vanity is a passion to which I think I am very 
complaisant, when I admit it to a place amongst 
these convertible propensities, for it Is as much as 
1 can do to iind any occupation for it in tbe family 
concerns of virtue; perhaps, if 1 had not known 
Vanessa I should not pay it even this sraall compii- 
ment: it can however do some under offices in the 
household of generosity, of cheerfulness, hospitalitv, 
and certain other respectable qualities ; it is little 
else than an ofiicious, civil, silly thing, tbat runs on 
errands for its betters, and is content to be paid with 
a smile for its good will, by those who have too 
much good Bense to show it any real respect: wbeit 
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it is bannless, it would be hard to ffound it out of 
wantoDoess ; when it is mischievous, there is merit 
in cbostisiiig it with the whip of ridicule : a tapdog 
may be endured, if he is inoffeasive and does not 
annoy the compaay, but a snappish, bariiing pel, 
though in a lady's arms, deserves to have his ears 
pulled for his imperbnence. 

Detieaaf is a soft name, and line ladies, who have 
a proper contempt for the vulgar, are very willing to 
be thought endowed with senses more refined and 
exquisite than nature ever meant to give them; tbeit 
nerves are susceptible in the extreme, and they are 
of constitutions so irritable tbat " the very winds of 
htaven'' must not be allowed to " visit their face too 
roughly." I have studied this female favourite with 
some attention, and 1 am not yet able to discover 
wiy one of its good qualities ; I do not perceive the 
merit of such exquisite fibres, nor have I observed 
that the slenderest strings are apt to produce the 
sweetest sounds, when applied to instruments of 
harmony. I presume the female heart should be 
such an harmonious instrument, when touched by 
the parent, the friend, the husband; but how can 
these expect a concert of sweet sounds to be ex- 
cited from a thing which is liable to be Jarred and 
Eut out of tune by every breath of airt It may be 
ept in its case, like an oldfashioned virginal, which 
nobody knows, or even wishes to know bow to 
touch : it can never be brought to bear its part in 
a family concert, but must hang by the wall, or, at 
best, be a solo instrument for the remainder of its 

Baihfulneta, when it is attached to modesty, will 
be regarded with the eye of candour, and cheered 
with the smile of encouragement ; but bashfulness 
is a hireling, and is sometimes discovered in the 
livery of pride, oftentimes in the cast off trappings 
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of aTectatioD ; pedantry ib very apt to lmii|; it into 
company, and sly wcret consciousness will freqaeiiily 
" blush because it understands," I do not say I 
bave niuch to lay to its c]iarge,for it is not apt to h« 
traublesoDie io polite societies ; nor do I commonly 
meet it even in tbe youngest of the temale sex. 
Tbere is a great deal of blushing, I confess, in all 
lh« circles of fine ladies, but ttien it is so universal 
« blusb, and withal so permanent that 1 am far from 
imputing; it always to bashfulness when the cheeks 
of the fair are tiisged with roses. Uowe?er, though 
it is sometimes an impostor, and for that reasou may 
deserve to be dismissed, 1 cannot help havin|; a 
eonaideration for one ibat has in past times been th« 
haadmaid of beauty, and therefore, as merit haf 
taken niodesly into lier service, I would recommend 
to ignorance to put bashfulness into full pay and 
employment. 

Poiite«ies» is a charming propensity, and 1 would 
wish the fine ladies to indulge it, if it were only by 
way of contrast between themselves and the lina 
gentlemea tbey consort with. I do not think it is 
altogether becoming for a lady lo plant herself in tbe 
centre of a circle with her back to the fire, and ex- 
pect every body to be warmed by the contemplation 
of her figure or the reHection of her countenance ; at 
the same time I am free to confess it an attitude by 
which the man of high breeding is conspicuously dis- 
tinguished, and is charming to behold, when set off 
with the proper accompaniments of leather breeches, 
tight boots, and jockey waistcoat. I will not deny, 
however, but 1 have seen this practised by ladies, 
who have acquitted themselves with great spirit on 
the occasion ; but then it cannot be done witliout 
certain male accoutrements, and presupposes a 
slouched hat, half boots, short waistcoat, and riding 
dress, not to omit broad metal buttons with great 
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letters engraved upon them, or the si^ature of some 
huDt, with the indispenaable appendage of tno long 
dangling watch chains, which serve to mark the dou- 
ble value pet^le of fashion put upon their time, and 
also show the encouragement they bestow upon the 
arts; with these implements Uie work may be done 
even by a female artist, but it is an art I wish do 
young lady to study,and I hope the present profess- 
ors will take no more pupils, whilst the academics 
of Humphries ajid Mendoza are kept open for ac- 
complishments which I think upon the whole are 
altogether as becoming. Politeness, as I conceive, 
consists in putting people at their ease in your com- 
pany, and lieing at your ease in theirs : modem 
Rractice, I am ^raid, is apt to misplace this process, 
tr I observe'every body in fashionable life polite 
enough to study their own ease, but I do not see 
much attention paid to that part of the rule, which 
ought to be first observed : it is well calculated for 
those who are adepts in it, but if ever such an out- 
of-the-way thing as a modest person comes within 
its reach, the awkward novice is sure to be distress- 
ed, and whilst every body about him seems reposing 
on a bed of down, he alone is picketed upon a seat 
of thorns : till this shall be reformed by the ladies 
who profess to understand politeness, I shall turn 
back to mv red book of forty years ago, to see what 
relicts of the old court are yet amongst us, and take 
tlie mothers for my modeis in preference to their 
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I AH bewildered by the defioitions wbich raetaphy- 
■ical writers give ua of the humnn passioas: I can 
UDderataDd the characters of Theopnraatus, and am 
entertained by his sketches ; but when your profound 
thinLers take the subject in hand, they appear to me 
to dive to the bottom of the deep in search of that 
which floats u»on its surface ; if a man in the heat 
of anger woula describe the movements of his mind, 
he might paint the tein]>est to the life ; but as such 
descriptions are not to be expected, moral essayists 
have substituted personification in their place, and, 
by the pleasing introduction of a few natural inci- 
dents, form a kind of little drama, in which they 
make their fictitious hero describe those follies, foi- 
bles, and passions which they who really feel them 
are not so forward to confess. 

When Mr. Locke, in his Essay on the Human 
Understanding, describes all pity as partaking of 
contempt, I cannot acknowledge that he is speaking 
of pity as I feel it. When I pity a fellow creature 
in paiD (a woman, for instance, in the throes of 
childbirth), I cannot submit to own there is any in- 
gredient of so bad a quality as contempt in ray pity; 
but if the metaphyucians tell me that i do not know 
how to call my feelings by their right name, and that 
my pity is not pitjf properly so de6aed, I will not 
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pretend to dispute with any geDt)eman whose lan- 
guage I do Dot understand, and only beg permission 
to etijoy a sensation which I call pity, without in- 
dulging a propensity which he csils contempt. 

The flatterer ts a character nhich the moralists 
and wits of all times and all nations have ridiculed 
more severely and more successfully than almost 
any other; yet it still esists, and a few pages per- 
haps would not be misapplied, if I was to make 
room for a civil kind of gentleman of this dcscriptioD 
(by name Billy Simper), who, having seen his fail- 
ings in their own proper light of ridicule, is wiUing 
to expose (hem to public view for the amusemeut, 
it is Boped, if not for (he use and benefit of lb« 
reader. 

I beg leave, therefore, to introduce Mr. Billy 
Simper to my candid friends and protectors, and 
shall leave him to tell his story in his own wards : — 

I am the younger son of a younger brother. My 
father ijualified himself for orders iu the university 
of Aberdeen, and, by the help of an insinuating ad- 
dress, a soft countertenor voice, a civil smile, and a 
happy fiexibility in the vertebrte of his back bone, 
recommended himself to the good graces of a right 
reverend patron, who, after a due course of attend- 
ance and dependance, presented him to a comforta- 
ble benelice, which enabled him to support a pretty 
numerous family of children. I'he good bishop, it 
seems, was passionately fond of the game of chess, 
and my father, though the better player of Uie two, 
knew how to make a timely move, so as to throw 
the victory into his lordship's hand after a hard bat- 
tle, which was a triiimpii very grateful to his vanity, 
and not a little serviceable to my father's purposes. 

Under lliis expert professor I was iustructed in 
all the shifts and movements in the great game of 
life, and then sent to make my way in the world as 
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well as I was able. My first object was (o pay 
my court to my father's elder brother, the head of 
our family ; an enterprise not less arduous than im- 
portant. My uncle Antony was a widower, parsi- 
monious, peevish, and reclaae ; he was rich, how* 
ever, egregiously selfconceited, and, in his own opi- 
nion, a deep philosopher and metaphysician ; by 
whicb I would be understood to say that he doubted 
every thing, disputed every thing, and believed no- 
tfaiog. He bad one Son, his only child, and him he 
h&d lately driven out of doors and diainfacrited for 
nonsuiting him in an argumeut upon the immortality 
of the soul: here, then, was an opening do prudent 
man could miss, who scorned to say his soul was his 
own, when it stood in the way of his interest ; and, 
as I was well tutored beforehand, I no sooner gained 
admission to the old philosopher than I so far 
worked my way into his good graces as to be al- 
lowed to take possession of a truckle bed in a spare 
garret of the family mansion : env^ must have owned 
(if envy could have looked asquint upon so humble 
a situation as mine was) that, considering what a 
game I had to play,! managed my cards well; for 
UDole Antony was an old dog at a dispute, and, as 
tbat cannot well take place whilst both parties are 
on the same side, I was forced at times to make bat- 
tle for the good of the argumebt, and seldom failed 
to find Antony as completely puzzled with the ^g- 
zaggeries of his metaphysics as uncle Toby of more 
worthy memory was with the hornworks and coun- 
terscarps of his fortifications. 

Amongst the various topics from whicb Antony's 
ingenuity drew matter uf dispute, some were so ti u)y 
ridicutouB that, if I were sure my reader was as 
much at leisure to hear as 1 am just now to relate 
them, I should not scruple tbe recital. One morning 

having been rather longwinded in describiug tbe cir- 
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cumatancei of a dreatn, that had disturbed his ima- 
giaaljon ia the night, 1 thought it not amias to throw 
in a remark, in the way of coDsoIation, upon the fal- 
lacy of dreams in general. This was enough fat 
him to turn over to the other aide, and support the 
credit of dreams totii viribv* : I now ttiought it ad- 
visable to trim, and took a middle course between 
both extremes, by humbly conceifing dreams might 
be sometimes true and sometimes false ; this he 
Contended to be uonsenae upon the face of it, and if 
I would undertake to show they were both true and 
false, he would engage to prove by sound logic they 
co»ld be neither one nor the other : — " But why do 
we begin to talk," added he, " before we settle what 
we ought to talk about? What kind of dreams are 
you speakiug of, and how do you distinguish 
dreamsl"—" I see no distinction between them," I 
replied: " Dreams visit our fancies in sleep, and are 
all, according to Mr. Locke's idea, made up of the 
wakJog man s thoughts." — " Does Mr. Locke say 
that T' esclaimed my uncle. " Then Mr. Locke's 
an impostor for tailing you so, and you are a fool for 
believing him : wiser men than Mr. Locke have set- 
tled that matter many centuries before be was born 
or even dreamt of: but perhaps Mr. Xiocke forgot to 
tell you how many precise sorts of dreams there are, 
and how to denominate and define them ? perhaps 
he forgot that, I aaw" I confessed that I neither 
knew any thing of the matter myself, nor did I be- 
lieve the author alluded to had left any clue towards 
the discovery. 

" I thought as much," retorted my uucte Antony, 
in a tone of triumph ; " and yet this is the man who 
sets up for an investigator of the human understand- 
ing; but I will tell you, sir, though be could not, 
that there are neither more nor less than five several 
sorts of dreams particularly distinguished, and J defy 
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even the seven aleefiers thetDgelrea to name & sizlli. 
The Gtst of these was by the Oreeks denDminftted 
Oneiros, by the Latins Somnium (simply a i^reom^, 
and you niuat be asleep to dream it. " Granted," 
quoth I. "What is granted?" rejoined the philo- 
sopher; " Not that sleep is in all cases indispensa- 
ble to the man who dreams." — " Humph !" quoth I.' 
— My uncle proceeded. 

" The second sort of dreams you shall understand 
was by the aforesaid Greeks called Orama, by the 
Latins Viaio, or, as we might say, a visum; va ihii 
case, take notice, you may be asleep, or you may 
be awake, or neither, or, as it were, between both : 
your eyes may be shut, or they may be open,lookin|[ 
inwards, or outwards, or upwards, either with sight 
or without sight, as it pleases God, but the vinom 
you must see, or how else can it rightly be called a 
vision i" " True," replied I, "there is a sect who 
are particularly favoured with this kind of visions." 
" Prythee, don't interrupt me," swd ray uncle, and 
again weot on. 

■■ The third sort of dreams, to speak according to 
the Greeks, we shall call Chrematitmos : according 
to the Latins we must denominate it OratMlum (an 
oraeU). Now this differs from a vitim, in as much 
as it may happen to a man born blind as well as to 
Argus himself, for he has nothing for it but to listen, 
understand, and believe, and whatever it tells him 
shall come true, though it never entered into his head 
to preconceive one tittle of what is told him : and 
where is Mr. Locke and his waking thoughts here V 
— " He is done for," i answered ; " there is no dis- 
putine against an oracle." 

" The fourth sort," resumed he, " is the EuuptUm 
of the aforesaid Greeks, and answers to the Latin 
LuomiUum, which is in fact a dream and no dream 1 
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a kind of reterU, when a man doses between eleep- 
iDg and waking;, and builds caades (bb we say) ia toe 
air upon the ramblings of his own fBocy. 

" The 6fth and last sort of dreams is, by Greeks 
and Latins, mutually styled Phantatma, a word 
adopted into our own language by the greatest poet 
who ever wrote in it.. Now this phantatma is a. vi- 
sitation peculiar to the first meatal absence or slum- 
ber, when the man fancies himself yet waking, and 
in fact can scarce be called asleep ; at which time 
strange images and appearances seem to float before 
bim and terrify his imagination. Here, then, you 
bare all the several denominations of dreams pei^ 
fectly distinguished and defined," quoth the old so- 
phist, and, throwiiig himself back in his chair with 
an air of triumph, waited for the applause which I 
was not backward in bestowing upon this pedantic 
farrago of dogmatising dulness. 

It will readily be beUeTed that my uncle Antony 
did nut fail to revive his favourite controversy, which 
had produced such fatal consequences to his dis- 
carded SOD : in fact, he held fast with those ancient 
philosophers who maintained the eternity of this ma- 
terial world, and, as he saw no period when men 
would not be in existence, no moment in time to 
come when mortality shall cease, he by consequence 
argued that there could be no moment Id time when 
mortality shall commence. There were other points 
respecting this grand stumbling block of his pliiloso- 
pKy, the human soul, upon which he was equally 
puzzled, for he sided wiln Aristotle against Plato in 
the unintelligible controversy concerning its power 
of motion: but whilst my uncle Antony was thus 
unluckily wedded to the wruigr aide in all cases 
where reason ought to have been his guide, in poinis 
of mere qoibble and sophistry, which reason has no- 
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thing to say to, aad where a wise uibd would take 
neither side, he re^larly taok both, or huQg ans- 
pended between Uiem, Itlce Socrates in the basket. 

Of this sort was the celebrated queBtion — Otmmne 
prim jwrii, an gallinaf — viz. "Whether the egg 
was anterior to the ben, or the hen to the eggi" — 
This inquiry aevei failed to interest his passions in 
a peculiar degree, and he found so much to say on 
both sides that he could never well determine which 
side to be of: at length, however, hoping to bring it 
to some point, he to^ up the cause of Egg versus 
Hen, ana, having composed a learned essay, pub- 
liahed it in one of the monthly magaziaes, as a lore 
to future controversialists. This essay he had so 
often avowed in my hearing, and piqued himself so 
highly upon it that I must have been duU indeed 
aot to have understood how to fiatter him upon it; 
but when he had found month after month slip 
away, and nobody mounting the stage upon his 
challenge, he felt angry at the contempt with which 
his labours were passed over, and, without impart- 
ing to me his purpose, furnished the same magazine 
with a counter essay, in which bis former argument 
was handled with an asperity truly controversiaJ, 
and the hen was triumphantly made to cackle over 
the new laid egg, decidedly posterior to herself. 

I am incUned to thiolc that, if Antony bad any 
partiality, it was not to this side ; but, as the second 
essay was cleariy posterior to the first (whatever the 
egg may have been to the hen), it had the advantaga 
of being couched in all the spirit of a reply, witii an 
agreeable dnge of the malice of oue, so that when 
at length it came down printed in a fair type, and 
respectfully posted in the front of the long wished 
for mngaziue, his heart beat with jo]r> and calling 
out to me in a lofty tone of conaterfeited .anger, as 
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he ran bis eye over it — " By the horns of Jupiter 
AmpKMi," quoth he, " here is a fellow ha* tbe conji- 
dence to enter the lists against roe iu the notable quea* 
tion of the egg." — " Then I hope you will break that 
egg about his ears," replied I. — " Hold your tongue, 
puppy, aud listen," quoth the sophist, and iinmedi- 
ately begwi to read. 

At every pause I was ready with a pooh; ot 
pish ! which I hooked in with every mark <^ con- 
tempt I could give it, both by accent and action. 
At the con^lusiou of this essay, my uncle Antony 
shut the book, and demanded what T thought of the 
authorl — " Hang biro," I exclaimed, " poor Grub- 
street Garretteer ; the fellow is too coutentptible for 
your notice ; he can neither wrile nor reason : he is 
m mere IgnoramuB, and does not know the common- 
est rules of logic; he has no feature of a critic about 
him, but the malice of one." — " Hold your tongue," 
cried Antony, no longer able to contain bimgelf, 
" you are a Efooby ; 1 will maintain it to be as fine 
an essay as ever was written." — With these words 
he guatched up the magazine and departed ; I saw 
no more of him that night, and early next morning 
was presented by a servant with the following' bil- 
let :— " The Grub Street Garretteer finds himself no 
longer fit company for the sagacious Mr. William 
Simper; iherelbre desires him without loss of lime 
to seek out better society than that of a ' mere Ig- 
noramus, who does not know tbe common rules of 
lope :' one rule, however, he makes bold to lay 
down, which is, never again to see the face of an 
. impertinent upstatt, called William Simper, whiUt 
ha Tempos on this earth. 

•• A. S." 
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Driven from my uncle Antony's doors by my un- 
lucky mistake iKtweeti the hen and her egg, my 
caae would have been desperate, but that I had yet 
one Btring left to my bow, and this was my aunt 
Mrs. Susannah Simper, wlio lived within a few milea 
of my uncle, but iii such declared hostility, that I 
promised myself a favourable reception, if 1 couM 
but flatter her animosity with a sufficient portion 
of invective; and for this I deemed myself very to- 
lerably qualified, having so much good will towards 
the business, and do slight inducemeDts to spur m« 
to it. 

My aunt, who was an aged maiden, and a valetn- 
dinfkrian, was, at my arrival, closeted with her apo- 
thecary: upon his departure I was admitted to my 
audience, in which I actiuitted myself with all the 
address I was master of. My aunt heard my stoiT. 
through without interrupting me by a single worJ. 
At last, fixing her' eyes upon me, she.said, — " Tn 
very well, child ; you have said enough : your un- 
cle's character I perfectly understand ; look well to 
your own, for upon that will depend the terms yo« 
and 1 shall be upon." — She now took up a pbial from 
the table, and surveying it for some time, said to me 
— " Here is a nostrum recommended by my apo- 
thecary, that .promises rreat things, but perhaps 
contains ndae of the wondrous properties it professes 
to have. The label says it is a carminative, sedativa 
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mixture; ia other words, it ml) expel vapours and 
spunts, antl quiet the miodaiid spirits: do you 
tniDk it will make, good what it promises t"— So 
whimsical a questioD, put to me at such a moment, 
confounded me not a litde, and I only murmured 
out in reply, Uiat I hoped it would. — " Tahe it, 
then," said nty aunt, " as you have futh in it -f swal- 
low it yourself, and when I see how it operates with 
you, I may hare more confidence in it on my own 
account." — I was now in a. more awkward dilemma 
than ever, for she had emptied the dose into a cup, 
and tendered it to me in so peremptory a manner, 
that, not knowing how to excuse myself, and being 
naturally submissive, I silently took the cup with a 
trembling band, and swallowed its abominable con- 
tents. 

. " Much good may it do you, child," cried she ; 
" you bare done more for me than I would for any 
.doctor in the kingdom. Don't you find it nauseous 
to the palate?" — I confessed that it was very nau- 
seous. — " And did you think yourself in need of 
micfa a medicine V — " 1 did not perceive that I was." 
— "Then you did not swallow it by your own choice, 
but my desire ?"— I had .no hesitation in acknow- 
ledging that. " Upon my word, child," she replied, 
" you have a very accommodating way with you." 
I was now fighting with the cursed drug, and had 
all the difficulty in life to keep it where it was. My 
aunt saw my du^ss, and, smilii^ at it, demanded if 
I was not sick 'i I confessed I was rather discom^ 
posed in my stomach with the draught. — " I don't 
doubt it, " she replied ; " but as you have so civilly 
made yourself sick for my sake, cannot you flatter 
me so br as to be well when I request it?" I was 
just then struggling to keep the nausea down,'and 
though I could not answer, put the best face upon 
the matter in my power. 
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A maid servant came in upon my aunt's ringing 
ber bell. — " Betty," sftid she, " take away thene 
things ; this doctor will poison ut with his doses." — 
'' Fob !" cried the wench, how it smells I" — " Nay, 
but only put your lips to the cup," said the mistreis, 
" there is enough left for you to taste it." — " I taste 
itl I'll-not touch it, I want none of his nast^ phy- 
sic!" — " Well, but though you don't want it, re- 
joined the mistress, " taste it nevertheless, if it be 
only to flatter my huindur," — "Excuse me, madam," 
replied Betty, " I'll not make myself sick to flatter 
any body.'' — " Humph I" cried my aunt, " how (hit 
wench's want of manners must have shocked ^ou, 
nephew William! you swallowed the whole dose at 
a word ; she, though my servant, at /my repeated 
command, would not touch it with her lips ; but 
these low bred creatures have a will of their own!" — 
There was something in my aunt's manner I did not 
understand ; ehe puzzled me, and I thought it best 
to keep myself on the reserve, and wait the farther 
derelopemant of her humour in silence. 

We went down to supper, it was elegantly serv- 
ed, and my aunt particularly recommended two Or 
three dishes to me; her hospitality embarrassed me 
not a little, for my stomach was by no means recon- 
ciled ; yet I felt myself bound in good manners to 
, eat of her dishes, and commend their cookery ; this 
I did, though sorely against the grain, and, whilst 
my stomach rose against its food, I flattered what I 
nauseated. 

A grave, well looking personage stood at the side- 
board, with whom my aunt entered into conversa- 
tion.—" Johnson," said she, " I think I must lod^ 
my nephew in your room, which is warm and welt 
aired, and dispose of you in the tapestry chamber, 
which has not lately been slept in." — " Madam," re- 
plied Johnson, " I am ready to give up my bed to 
e2 
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Mr. Willism at yoiir command; butaa to sleeping 
in the tapestiy chamber, you mast excuse me.'* — 
" Why r repUed my aunt, " what is your objec- 
tion T' — " I am almost ashamed to tell you," auswer- 
ed Jofaoson, " but every body has bis buiDonr ; pei^ 
haps my objection may be none to the young gen- 
tleman, but I confess I don't choose to pus the 
night in a chamber that is under aa ill name." — " An 
ill na:me, for what?" demanded the lady. " For 
being haunted," answered the butler; "for being . 
visited by noises, and rattling of chaina, and appari- 
tions ; tbe gentleman, no doubt, is a scholar, and 
can account for ihese things ; I am a plain mtui, and 
don't like to have my imagination disturbed, nor my 
rest broken, thonghit were only by my own fancies." 
" What then is to be done?" said my aunt, directing 
her question to me ; " Johnson don't choose to trust 
himself in a haunted chamber; I shall have my 
house brought into discredit by these reports: now, 
nephew, if you will encounter this ghost, and exor- 
ciie'tiie chamber by sleeping in it a few nigbts, I 
dare say we shall hear no more of it. Are you wU' 
iing to undertake it?" 

I was ashamed to confess my fears, and yet had 
no stomach to the undertaking ; I waa also afraid of 
giving umbrage to my aunt, and impressing her with 
an unfavourable opinion of me ; I therefore assented, 
upon the condition of Johnson's taking part of the 
bed with me : upon which tbe old lady, turning to 
her buUer, said, " Well, Johnson, you have bo ob- 
jection to this proposal." — " Pardon me, madam," 
■aid he, " I have such objections to that chamber 
that I will not sleep in it for any body living." — 
" You see he is obstinate," said my aunt, you mnat 
even undertake it alone, or my house will lie under 
an ill name for ever." " Sooner than this shall be 
tbe case," I replied, '' I will sleep in the chamber by 
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myself." " Vou are very polite," cried iny annt, 
" aod I admire your spirit : Johngon, light niy ae- 
lAew to his room." JohoBon took up the candle, 
but absolutely refused to march before me vrith the 
light, when we came into the gallery, where, point- 
ing to a door, he told me that was my chamber, and 
hastily made his retreat down the stairs. 

X opened the door with no small degree of terror, 
V^ uid found a chamber comfortably and elegantly fur- 
} mabed, and by no means of that melancholy cast 
\) which I had pictured to myself Irom Johnson's . re- 
port of it. My first precaution was to search the 
^, closet; I then peeped under the bed, examined the 
" hangings ; all was as it should be ; nothing seemed 
to augur a ghoat, or (which I take to be worse) the 
counterfeit of a ^ost. I plucked up as good a spi- 
rit as I could, said my prayers, and turned into bed: 
vrith the darkness my terrors returned, I passed a 
sleepless night, thijugh neither ghoat nor noiae of 
any sort molested me. 

" Why," said I within myself, " could not I be aa 
sincere luid perempto^ as Johnson? He takes his 
rest and is, at peace, I am sleepless and in terrors : 
though a servant by condition, in his will he is inde- 
pendent ; I, who hare not the like call of duty, have 
■ot the same liberty of mind : he refuses what be , 
does not choose to obey, I obey all things whether 
I choose them or not. And wherefore do I this? 
Because I am a flatterer. And why did I swallow 
a whole nauseous dose to humonr my fuint's caprice, 
which her own chamber maid, who rec^vea her 
wages, would not touch with her lips} Because I 
am a flatterer. And what has this flattery done for 
me who am a slave to ill what did I gain by it at 
my uncles 1 I was the echo of his opinions, shifted 
as they shifted, sided with him against truth, de- 
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numitretioD, reason, and even the evidence of my 
ovn senses: abject wretch, I sunk myself ia my 
on>D est«eii) Srgt, tbea lost all ahadow of respect nitfa 
him, and was fioally espelled from his doors, whilst 
1 was in the very act of prostitutiag my own judg- 
Dieat.to his grow absurdities: and now again, here 
I am at my aunt's, devoted to the same meui fiat- 
terv that has already so shamefully betrayed me. 
What has flattery gained for me twre 1 A bitter 
harvest truly I have nad of it : poisoned by an infer- 
nal dose, which I had no plea ibr swalhiniug; sar- 
feited by dainties I had no appetite to taste, and 
DOW condemned to sleepless hours within a haunted 
chamber, which her own domestic would not con- 
sent even to enter : fool that 1 am to be the dupe of 
such a vapour as flattery I despicable wretch not lo 
Kssert afreedom of will, which is the natural right of 
every man, and which even servants and hirelings 
exercise with « spirit I envy, bu} have not the heart 
to imitate : I am ashamed of my own meanness : I 
blush for myself in the comparison, and am deter- 
mined, if f survive till to-morrow, to assert the dig- 
nity of a man, and abide by the consequences." 

In meditations like these night passed away, and 
the dawn of morning called me from my bed. I rose 
and refreshed my spirits with a walk through a most 
charming plantation : I met a countryman at his 
work— " Jriend,'' said I, "you are early at your 
labour."—" Yes," answered he, " 'lis by my labour 
I live, and whilst 1 have health and strength to fol- 
low it, I have nothing to fear but God alone." So I 
thought I, here is a lesson for me: this man is no 
flatterer ; then why do I worship what a clown des- 

I found my aunt ready for breakfast: she ques- 
tioned me about my night's rest; I answerea her 
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widi trtttb that I had enjoyed no rest, bat had nei- 
ther seen bor heard aoylbing to alann me, and waa 

Eersuadcd there were no grounds for the report of 
er chamber being haunted. " I am &■ well per^ 
Buaded aa yourself of that," she replied; " I know 
'tia unly one of Johnson's whims ; but people, yon 
know, will have their whims, and it was great cour- 
tesy in you to sacrifice a night's rest to his humour: 
my servants hare been spoiled by indulgeDce, but it 
is to be hoped ^ey will learn better submission by 
your example." "niere was a sarcastic tone in my 
aunfa manner of uttering this, which gave it more 
the air of ridicule than compliment, and 1 blushed to 
the eyes with the consciousness of deserving it. 

After breakfast she took me into her closet, and 
desiring me to sit down to a writing table : " Ne- 
phew," says she, " I know my brother Antony full 
well ; he is a tyrant in his nature, a biffot to his opi- 
nions, and a man of a most perverted understand- 
ing, but he is rich, and you have your fortune to 
make; he can insult, but you can flatter; he has 
his weaknesses, and you can avail yourself of them; 
suppose yon write faim a penitential letter. — I now 
saw the opportunity present for exerting m^ new 
nude resolution, and felt a spirit rising within me, 
that prompted me to deliver myself as follows : 
" No, madam, I will neither gratify ray uncle's 
pride, not lower my own selfesteem, by making him 
any submission. I despise him for the insults he 
has put upon me, and myself for having in some sort 
deserved them ; but I will never flatter him or any 
living creature more ; and if I am to forfeit your fa- 
vour by resisting your commands, I must meet the 
consequences, and will rather trust to my own labour 
for support than depend upon the caprice of any 
person living ; least of all on him." — " Heyday," 
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cmd my uint, " you refuse to write I yon will not 
do as I advise you 1" " In this partical&r," I replwd, 
" permit me to say I neither can nor will obey you." 
" And you are resolved to think and aot for yovr- 
selfl" ■■ la the pTeient esse I am, and in all cases, 
let me add, where my honour and my conscience 
tell me I am right." " Then," exclaimed my aunt, 
" I acknowledge you for my nephew : 1 adopt yon 
from this hour;" and with that she took me by the 
hand most cordially ; " I aavr," said she, " or thought 
I saw the symptoms of an abject spirit in you, and 
was resolved to put my suspicions to the test; all 
that has passed here since your coming has been 
done in concert and by way of trial; your haunted 
chamber, the pretended fears of my butler, his blunt 
refusal, all have been experiments to sound your 
character, and I should totally have despaired of 
you, had not this last instance of a manly spirit re- 
stored yon to my esteem i you have now only to 
persist in the same line of conduct to confirm my 
good opinion of you, and ensug-e your own prosperity 
and happiness." 

llius I have given my history, and if the example 
of my reformation shall warn others from tiie con- 
temptible character which I have fortunately escaped 
from, I shall be most happy, being truly anxious to 
approve myself the friend of mankind, and the Ob- 
server's very sincere well wisher. 

Will. Sihpek. 
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Siilt fo be tattllni;, tilll to prat«, 
N« itamy in life bo great. 

The humours and characters of a populous county 
towD, at a distaoce froui the capital, furoisb matter 
of much amusement to a curious obgerver. I have 
DOW been some weeks resident iu a place of this de- 
scriptioD, where I have been contiuually treated 
with the private lives and little scandalizmg anec- 
dotes of almost every person of any note in it. 
Having passed most of my days in the capital, I 
could Dot but remark the striking difference between 
it and these subordinate capitals in this particular : 
in London we are in the habit of looking to our owq 
affairs, and caring little about those with whom we 
have no dealings : here every body's business seeiDa 
to be no less his neighbour's concerns than his own: 
a set of tattling gossips (including all the idlers in 
the place, male as well as female) seem to have no 
other employment for their time or tongue, but to 
run from house to house, and circulate their sitly 
stones up and down. A few of these coutemptible 
im pertinents I shall now describe. 

Miss Penelope Tabby is an antiquated maiden of 
at least forty years standing, a great observer of de- 
corum, and particularly hurt by the behaviour of two 
young ladies, who are her next door neighbours, for 
a custom they have of lolling out of their vrlndowa 
and taking to fellows in the street : the charge can- 
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not be denied, for it is c«rtaialy a pTEctice these 
youD^ ladies indulge themselves io very freely ; but, 
^ oo the otber band, it must be owned that Miss Pen 
Tabby ia also in the habit of lolling out of ber win- 
dow at the same time to atare at tbem, and put them 
to shame for the levity of their conduct: they have 
also the crime proved upon them of being unpardon- 
ably handsome, and this they neither can nor will 
attempt to contradict. Miss Pen Tabby is extremely 
regular at monung prayers, but she complains hea- 
vily of a young staring fellow in the pew next to her 
own, who violates the solemnity of the service by 
ogling her at ber devotions : he has a way of leuiinr 
over the pew, and dangling a white hand oroamentea 
with a naming paste ring, which sometimes plays 
the lights in her eyes, so as to make them water with 
the reflection, and Miss Pen has this very natural 
remark ever ready on the occasion — " Sucn things, 
you know, are apt to take off one's attention.'' 

Another of this illustrious junto is Billy Bachelor, 
an old unmarried petit-mattre. Billy is a courtier 
of ancient standing ; he abounds in anecdotes not c4 
the freshest date, nor altogether of the most interest- 
ing sort; for he will tell you how such and such a 
lady was dressed when he had the honour of hand- 
ing her into the drawing room : be has a court ata- 
lantis of his own, from which he can favour you widi 
some hints of sly doings amongst the maicb of ho- 
nour, particularly of a certain dubious duchess now 
deceased (for he names no names) who appeared at 
a certain masquerade in puris tuituralibus, and other 
Valuable discoveries, which all tfae world has long 
ago known, and long ago been tired of. Billy has 
ft smattering in tfae one arts, for he can net purses, 
and make admu'able coSee, and write sonnets ; he 
has the best receipt in nature for a dentrifice, which 
he makes up with his own handsi and gives to such 
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ladies as ue in his favour, and have an eveii tow of 
teeth : he can boast some skill in music, for be plays 
.Barbeiini's minuet to admiration, and accompanies 
the airs in the Beggar's Opera on his flute in their 
original taste; be is also a playhouse critic of no 
mean pretensions, for he reraemoers Mrs. Woffing' 
ton, and Quin, and Mrs. Cibber; and when the 
players come to town, Billy is greatly looked up to, 
ana has been known to lead a dap where nobodT 
but himself could find a reason for clapping at all. 
When his vanity is in the cue, Billy Bachelor can 
talk to you of bis amours, and upon occasion stretch 
the truth to save his credit : particularly in account- 
ing for a certain old lameness in his kneepan, which 
some, who are in the secret, know was ^ot by be- 
ing kicked out of a coffee-house, but which to the 
world at large he asserts was incurred by leaping 
ont of a window to save a lady's reputatioD, aud 
escape the fury of an enraged husband. 

Dr. Pyeball is a dignitary of the church, and a 
migbty proficient in the beUes Ultra. -he tells you 
Voltaire was a man of some fancy and had a knack 
of writing, but he bids you beware of his principles, 
and doubts if be had any more Christianity than 
Pontius Pilate : he has wrote an epignun against a 
certain contemporary historian which cuts up at a 
stroke. By a happy jargon of professional phrases, 
widi a kind of Socratic mode of arguing, he has so 
bamboozled the dons of the Cathedral as to have 
effected a total revolution in their church music, 
making Purcell, Crofts, and Handel give place to a 
quaint'quirkjsb style, little less capricious tnan if the 
organist, was to play cotillions, and the dean and 
chapter dance to them. The doctor is a mighty ad- 
mirer of (hose ingenious publications which are inti- 
tled The Flevsert of the several authors they are se- 
lected from : this short cut to Parnassus not only 
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SBTes him a great deal of round-Bboul ndini, but 
■applies him with many an apt coopiet for oft-hand 
quotaliooB, in which he is very eipert, and has be- 
tides a clever koack of weaving them into his pulpit 
essays (for I will not call them sermons) in much the 
same way as " Tiddy Doll stuck plvmt on hia short 
pigs and his long pigs and bis pigs with a curly tail." 
By a proper sprinkling of these spiritual nosegays, 
and the recommeodalion of a soft iusinuating ad- 
dress, doctor Pyeball is universally cried up as a 
▼ery pretty genteel preacher, one who understands 
the politeness of the pulpit, and does not surfeit well 
bred people with more religion than they have 
stomachs for. Amiable Miss Pen Tabby is ode of 
his warmest admirers, and declares doctor Pyeball 
in his gown and cassock is quite the man of fashian: 
tile ill natured world will have it she has contem- 

Elated him in other situations with equal appro- 
ation. 
Elegant Mrs. Dainty is another omameat of this 
charming coterie: she is separated from ber hus- 
band, but the eye of malice never spied a speck upon 
ber virtue : his manners were insupportable : she, 
good lady, never gave him the least provocation, 
for she was always sick and mostly confined to ber 
chamber in nnrsiag a delicate constitution: noises 
racked her head, company shook her nerves all to 
pieces ; in the country she could not live, for coun- 
try doctors and apothecaries knew nothing of ber 
case: in London she could not sleep unless the 
whole street was littered with straw. Her husband 
was a man of no refinement ; " all (he fine feelings 
of the human heart" were heathen Greek to him ; he 
loved his friend, had no quarrel with his bottle, and, 
coining from his club one night a little flustered, his 
horrid dalliances threw Mrs. Dainty into strong 
bysteiics, and the covenanted truce being now bro- 
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ken, sbe kept no fiuther terms with him, and tbey 
Hparated. It was a ttep of absolute necessity, for 
■he declares lier life could no othenviae have beei 
Bared ; his boisterous familiarities would have bees 
her death. She now leads aa u neon tarn ina ted life, 
EupportJag a feeble frame by medicine, 8ip|HDg her 
tea wiU) her dear quiet friends, every evening, chat- 
ting over the Utile news of the d%y, sighing charita- 
bly when she bears any evil of her kind neigbboura, 
turning off her femme'de-chambre once a week or 
thereabouts, fondling her lap dog, who is a dear 
sweet pretty creature, and so sensible, and taking 
the air novr and then on a pillion behind faithful 
John, wbo is BO careful of her and so bandy, and at 
the same time one of the stoutest, handsomest, best 
limbed lads iu. all England. 

Sir Hugo I'itZ'Hugo is a decayed baronet of a 
family so very ancient that they hare long sine* 
worn out the estate that supported them. Sir Hugo 
kaows bia own dignity none the less, and keeps a 
little sniveling boy, wbo can scarce more under tbc 
load of worsted lace tbat is plastered down the 
edges and seams of his livery : he leaves a visiting 
card at your door, stuck as full of emblems as aa 
American paper dollar. Sir Hugo abominates a 
tradesman ; his olfactory nerves are tortured witk 
the scent of a grocer or a butcher quite across the 
way, and as for a tallow chandler, he can wind bin 
to the very end of the street; these are people 
whose visits be cannot endure ; their very bills turn 
his stomach upside down. Sir Hugo inveighs 
against modern manners as sererely as Cato would 
against French cookery ; be notes down omissions 
in punctilio as a merchant does bills for protesting : 
and in cold weather Sir Hugo is of some use, for be 
suffers no man to turn his back to the fire and screen 
it from the company who sit round : he holds it for 
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a solecism in good breeding for any man to touch a 
lady's hand without bis ^ovc: this as a general 
maxim Misa Pen Tabby agrees to, but doubts 
wbethei there are not some cases wbeu it may be 
^aved: be anathematizes the heresy of a gentle- 
man's sitting at tbe head of a lady's table, and con- 
tends that the honours of the upper dish «re the un- 
alienable rights of the mistress of the family : in 
short. Sir Hugo f itz-Hugo has more pride about 
him than he knows how to dispose of, and yet can- 
not find in his heart to bestow one atom of it upon 
honesty : from the world he merits no other praise 
but that of having lived single all his life, and being 
die last of his family; at his decease the Fttz- 
Hugos will "he extinct. 

This society may also boast a tenth (muse in the 
person of the celebrated Rhodope: her talents are 
multifarious— poetical, biographical, epistolary, mis- 
cellaneous : she can reason like Socrates, dispiite 
like Aristotle, and love like Sappho; her magnani- 
mity equals that of Marc Antony, for when the 
world was at his feet, he sacrificed it all for love, and 
accounted it well lott. She was a philosopher in 
-her leadiugstrings, and had traveled geographically 
over the globe ere she could set one foot fairly be- 
fore the other : her cradle was rocked to the Iambic 
measure, and she was lulled to sleep by singing to 
her an ode of Horace. Rhodope has written a book 
of travels full of most enchanting incidents, which 
some of her admirers say was actually sketched in 
the nursery, aud only filled up with little temporary 
touches in her riper years. I know they make appeal 
to her style as internal evidence of what they assert 
about the nursery ; but though I am ready to admit 
that it has every infaatine charm which they discover 
in it, yet I cannot go the length of thinking with 
them uiat a mere in^nt could possibly dictate any 
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thing so nearly approaching; to tbe languara of men 
and Women : we all know that Goody TwoBhoet, 
and other amusing books, though written for chil- 
dreD, were oot written by children. Rhodope has 
preaerred some singular curiosities in her niuseum : 
she-has a bottle of coagulated foam, something like 
the congealed blood of Saint Januarius; this she 
maintains was the veritable foam of the tremendous 
Minotaur of Crete of immortal memory ; there are 
some, indeed, who profess to doubt this, and assert 
that it is nothing more than the slarer of a nobis 
English mastiff which went tame about her house, 
and, though formidable to thieves and interlopers, 
was ever gentle and affectionate to honest men. She 
has a lyT« m tine preservation, held to be the identi- 
cal lyre which Phaon played upon when he won the 
heart of the amotons. Sappho; this also ia made mat- 
ter of dispute amongst the cogiwscenti ; Ihe^se will 
have it to be a common 'Italian instrument, such as 
the ladies of that country play upon to tJiis day; 
this is a point they must settle as they can, but all 
agree it is a well strung instrument, and digcour»ei 
iweet mvsic. She has in her cabinet an evergreen 
of tbe cypress race, which is supposed to be the very 
individual shrub that led up the ball when Orpheus 
fiddled, and the gcoves began A. vegetable dance; 
and this they tell you was the origin of all country 
dances, now in such general practice. She has also 
in her possession the original epistle which king 
AgcnoT wrote to Europa, dissuading her from her 
ridiculous partiality for her favourite bull, when Ju- 
piter in the form of that animal took her off in spite 
of all Agenor's remonstrances, and carried her across 
the sea with him upon a tour, that has immortahzed 
her name through the most enlightened quarter of 
the globe. Rhodope is so tenacious of this manu- 
script, that she rarely indulges tbe curiosity of her 
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friends trith a sight of it : she has written an answer 
in Europa's behalf after- the manner of Ovid's epis- 
tle, in which she makes a very inn^enious defence for 
her heroine, and every body, who has seen the 
whole of the correspondence, allows that Agenor 
writes like a man who knew little of human Dature, 
and that Rhodope Jo her reply has the best of the 
argument. 



It is woDderful to me that any man will surrender 
himself to be the slave of peevish and irascible hu- 
mours, that annoy bis peace, impair his health, and 
hurt his reputatioo. Who does not love to be 
greeted in societv with a smile ? Who lives that is 
insensible to the frowns, the sneers, the curses of bu 
neighbours 1 What can be more delightful than to 
enter our own doors amidst the congratulations of a 
whole family, and to being a cheerful heart into a 
cheerful house! Foolish, contemptible selftormen- 
tors ye are, whom every little accident irritates, 
every slight omission pii^ues I Surely we should 
guard ouF passions ap we would any other combus- 
tibles, and not spread open the intlammahle maga- 
zine to catch the first spark that may blow it -and 
ourselves into the air. 

Tom Tinder js one of these touchy blockheads 
whom nobody can endure: the fellow has not a 
single plea in life for his ill temper; he does not 
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want OMUiey, is not married, has a g^eat deal of 
health to spare, aod never once felt (be slightest 
twinge of the gout. His -eyes no soonet open to 
the moTniDg light than he begins to quarrel with tbe 
weather ; it rains, and be wanted to ride ; it is sun- 
shine, and be meant to go a fiahing ; be would bunt 
only when it is a frost, aud never thinks of skating 
hut in open weather ; in short, the wind is never in 
the right quarter with this testy fellow ; and though 
I could excuse a roan for being a little out of hu- 
mour with an easterly wind, Tom Tinder shall box 
the whole compass, and never set his needle to a 
single point of good humaur upon the face of it 

He now rings his bell for bis servsnt to begin tbe 
operation of dressing him, a task more ticklish than 
to wait upon tiie toilette of a monkey : as Tom shifts 
bis servants about as regularly as he does his shirt, 
'tis all tbe world to nothing if tbe poor devil does not 
stumble at starting ; or if by happy inspiration he 
should begin with the right loot foremost, Tom baa 
another inspiration ready at command to quarrel 
with him for not setting forward with tbe lefl: to a 
certainty then tbe razor wants strapping, the shaving 
water is smoked, and the devil's in the fellow for a 
dunce, booby, and blockhead. 

Tom now comes down to breakfast, and though 
the savage has the stomach of an ostrich, there is not 
a morsel passes down his blaspheming throat with- 
out a damn to digest it ; it would be a less danger-- 
ous task to serve in the morning mess to a fasting 
bear. He then walks forth into bis garden : there 
fae does not meet a plant which his ill bumogr does 
not engraft with tbe hitler fruits of cursing: the 
wasps have pierced his nectarines; the caterpillars 
have raised contributions upon bis cabbages, and the 
infernal blackbirds have eaten up all bis cherries : 
Tom's soul is not large enough to allow the deni- 
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zens of creation a taste of Nature's gifts, though he 
Burfeita with the superabuadaoce of ber bouDty. 

He nent takes a turn about his farm ; there vexa- 
tion upon vexation crosses him at every corner : 
the fly, a plague upon't, has got amongst his tur- 
nips; the smut has seized his wheat, and his sheep 
are falling down with the rot: all this is the fault of 
his bailifl^^ and at his door the blame Hes with a pro- 
portionable quantity of blessings to recommend it. 
He finds a few dry sticks picked out of his hedges, 
and be blasts all the poor in the neighbourhood for 
a set of thieves, pilt'erers, and vagabonds. He 
meets one of bis tenaata by the way, and he has & 
petition for a new gate to bis farm-yard, or some re- 

Sairs to his davehouse, or it may be a new tbresbing;- 
oor to his barn, — hell and fury ! there is no end to 
the demands of these cursed farmers — his stomach 
rises at the request, and he turns aside speechless 
with rage, and in this manner pays a visit to his 
masons and carpenters, who are at work upon a 
building he is adding to his offices : here his choler 
instead of subsiding only flames more furiously, for 
the idle rascals have done nothing; some have been 
making holiday, others have gone to the fair at the 
next town, and the master workman has fallen from 
the scaffold, and keeps his bed with the bruises ; 
every devil is conjured up from the bottomless pit to 
come on earth and confound these dilatory miscre- 
ants ; and now let him go to his dinner with what 
stomach he may. If an bumble parson or depend- , 
ant cousin expects a peaceful meal at his table, be 
may as well sit down to feed with Thyestes or the 
Centaurs. After a meal of misery and a glass of 
wine, which ten to one but the infernal butler has 
clouded in the decanting, he is summoned to a game 
at backgammon : the parson throws sizeace, and in 
a few more casts covers all his points ; the devil's in 
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the dice I Tom raakes & blot, and the parson hits it ; 
he takes up man after man, and all his points are 
full, and Tom is gammoned past redemption. — Can 
flesh and blood bear Uiis t Was erer such a run of 
luck? The dice box is slapped down with a ven- 
geance ; the tables ring with the deafening crash, 
die parson stands aghast, and Turn stamps the floor 
ID the phreusy of passion — despicable passion I mi- 
serable dependant ! 

Where is his next resource f the parson has fled 
' the pit; the backgammon table is closed ; no cheer- 
fiil neighbour knocks at his unsocial gate; silence 
tod night and solitude are his melancholy inmates; 
bis boiling bosom labours like a turbid sea after (he 
winds are lulled; shame stares him in the face ; con- 
science plucks st his heart; and, to divert bis own tor- 
menting thoughts, he calls in those of another person, 
no matter, whom, the first idle author that stands 
next to bis hand : he takes up a book ; 'tis a volume 
ill comedies ; be opens it at random; 'tis all alike 
to him 'where he begins ; all our poets put together 
are not worth a halter; he stumbles by mere cbaDce 
upon " The Choleric Man ;" 'twas one to a thou- 
sand he should strike upon that blasted play — What 
an infernal title ! What execrable nonsense ! What 
a canting, preaching puppy of an author I Away 
goes the poet with lus play, and half a dozen better 
poets than himself bound up in the same luckless 
Tolume, the ianocent sufierers for bis offence. 

Tom now sits forlorn, disgusted, without a friend 
living or dead to cheer him, gnawing bis own heart 
for want of other diet to feed bis spleen upon : at 
length be slinks into a comfortless bed ; damns his 
servants as he draws the curtains round bim, drops 
asleep, and dreams of the devil. 

Major Manlove is a near neighbour, but no inti- 
mate of Tom Tinder's: with the enjoyments that 
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RBult from health, the m^or is but rarely blessed, 
for a body wound, which he received in battle, is 
apt upon certain changes of the climate to visit him 
with acnte pains. He is married to one of the best 
of women ; but she loo has impaired her health by 
nursing him when be was wounded, and is subject 
to severe rheumatic attacks. Love however has an 
opiate for all her pains, and domestic peace pours a 
balsam into the husband's wounds. It is only by 
the scrutinizing- eye of aSection, that either can dis- 
cover when the other suffers, for religion baa en- 
dowed bolb hearts with patience, and neither will 
permit a complaint tg escape, which might invite the 
sympathizing friend to share its anguish. Disabled 
for service, Major Manlove has retired upon half- 
pay, and as he plundered neither the enemy's coun- 
try nor his own during the war, he is not burtfaened 
with the superfluities of fortune ; happily for hint 
these are not amongst his regrets, and a prudent 
economy keeps him straight with ihe world and io- 
dependent. 

One brave youth, trained under his own eye in 
the same regiment with himself, is all the offsprins 
heaven hath bestowed upon this worthy father, and 
in him the hearts of the fond parents are centred I 
yet not so centred aa to shut them against the ge- 
neral calls of philanthropy, for in the village where 
they live they are beloved and blessed by every 
creatui'e. The garden furnishes amusement to Mrs. 
Manlove, and when the sharp north-east does not 
blow pain into the major's wound, he is occupied 
^ith bis farm : his trees, his crops, his cattle are his 
nurslings, and the poor that labour in his service are 
his children and friends. To his superiors Major 
Manluve deports himself with that graceful respect, 
that puts them in mind of their own dignity without 
diminishing his ; to his interiors be is ever kind and 
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condescending: to all men be maintains a natural 
sincerity, with a countenance bo e:xpressive of tha 
beneTolence glowing in hii heart, that he is beloved 
as soon as known, and known as soon as seen. 
Widi a soul formed for society, and a lively flow of 
spirits, ihia amiable man no sooner enters into com- 
pany than his presence diffuses joy and gladness 
over the whole circle : every voice bids him wel- 
come — every band is reached out to greet him with 
a cordial shake. He aits down with a complacent 
9mile ; cfaimes in with the conversation as it is going, 
hears all, overbears none, damps nobody's jest if 
it is harmless ; cuts no man's story if it is only tedi- 
ous, and is the very life and soul of the table. 

According to annual custom I passed some days 
with him last autumn : there is a tranquillity, which 
transpires from the master and mistress of this fa- 
mily through every member belonging to it; the ser- 
vants arc few, but so assiduous in their respective 
stations that you can be no where better waited on : 
the table is plain but elegant, and though the major 
himself is no sportsman, and has done carrying a 
gun, the kindness of his neighbours keeps him well 
supplied with game, and every sort of rural luxury 
that their farms and gardens can furnish. 

Nothing can be more delightful than the face of 
the country about him, and 1 was charmed with his 
litde ornamented farm in particular: the disposition 
of tJie garden, and the abundance of its fruits and 
flowers bespeak Mrs. Manlore no common adept in 
that sweet and captivating science. 

One day as my friend and 1 were riding through 
the fields to enjoy the western breeze of a fine Sep- 
tember morning, our ears were saluted with the full 
chorus of the hounds from a neighbouring copse, and 
as we were crossing one of the pastures towards 
them, we heard two men at high words behind a 
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(hick hedge, that coDcealed them from our sight, and 
aoon afler the sound of blows which seemed to be 
heavily laid oa, accompsnied with o&ths and cries 
that made us push to the next g;ate with all the speed 
we could muster. Oue of the combataots was lying 
on the gionnd roaring for mercy under the cudgel of 
his conqueror, who was belabouring him at a, furious 
rate : the person of the victor was unknowD to Major 
Manlove: the vanquished soon made him recognise 
the rueful features of Tom Tinder, who called upon 
the major by name to interpose and save him from 
beinif murdered. 

This was no sooner doue than the cudgeller, who 
was a sturdy clown, gave us to understand that he 
had been doing no more than every Englishman has 
a right to do, returning die loan oi a blow widi pro- 
per interest to the lender: this the prostrate hero 
did not deny, but asserted that the rascal had beaded 
the hare as she was breaking cover and turned her 
into the wood again, by which means he had spoiled 
the day's sport. — And did you tbis designedly ? 
said the major. — Not I, master, replied the coun- 
tryman, as heaven shall Judge me! llove the sport 
too well to spoil it wilfully : but if I was traveling 
along the road just as puss was popping through the 
hedge, could I help it? am I in the fault? And 
should thb gentleman, if he be a zentlemau, ride up 
to me as if he would have trampled me like a dog 
under his horse's feet, and lay Uie butt of his whip 
upon my scull? I think no man can bear that ; so I 
pulled him out of the saddle and banged him well, 
and I think no good man, as you appear to be, will 
say otherwise than that he well deserved it. If this 
be so, answered the major, I can say nothing to the 
contrary. — How, sir, exclaimed the squire, who was ' 
now upon his legs, is a rascal like ihia to return blow I 
for blow, and does Major Manlove abet him in such 
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insolencet — I am BOTry, lir, replied the miyor, 
calmly, you should put sucb a question to me ; but 
when gentleiDCD lose their temper — Sir, quoth Tom, 
interrupting; him, I have lost my horse, and that's 
the worse loss of the two — 'tis what you are least 
used to, replied the major, and without more words 
quiedy trotted homewards. 

As we jogged along my friend begao to commeut 
with such pleasautry upon this ridiculous incideat, 
intertardiug his discourse every now and then with 
remarks of a more serious sort upon the ill effects 
of a ha^ty temper, aod giving me some trails of his 
neighbour's habits of life, which, though not so un- 
common as I could wish, were nevertheless such as, 
wbea contrasted with his benevolent character, may 
perhaps serve to furnish out no very unedify ing topic 
ibf an Essay in " The Observer.'' 



We have heard so much of the tragical effects of 
jealousy that I was not a little pleased with an ac- 
count lately given me of a gendeman who had been 
happily cured of his jealousy without any of those 
melancholy circumstances, which too frequently re- 
sult from tnat fatal passion, even when it is ground- 
less : as Uiis gentleman's jealousy was of that de- 
sciiption, I am the rather tempted to relate the story 
(under proper caution as to names and persons), be- 
cause there is a moral justice in its catastrophe. 
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which is pleasing even in fiction, but n: 
larty so when we meet it id the real 
life. 

Sir Pau! Testy in his forty-eighth year married 
the beautiful Louisa in her eighteenth': there are 
some parents, who seem to think a good settlement 
can atone for any disparity of age, and Louisa's 
were of this sort. Sir Paul h^d a maiden sister s«- 
Wral years younger than himself, who had kept his 
house for some time before his marriage with Louisa, 
and as this lady vas in fact an admirable economist; 
and also in possession of a very considerable inde- 
pendent fortune, the prudent baronet took his mea- 
Bores for her continuance in his family, where, under 
. pretence of assisting the inesperience of his young 
Dride, she still maintained her government in as ab- 
solute authority as ever: as Miss Bachel would 
have been better pleased with her brother, had be 
chosen a wife with less beauty and more f<{rtuDe 
than Louisa brought into the family, it may well be 
doubted if she would have remained with him after 
his marriage, had she not been pretty far advanced 
in an affair of the heart with a certain young gentle- 
man, whose attentions though in fact directed lo her 
purse, she was willing to believe had been honour- 
ably addressed to her person : this young gentleman, 
whom I shall call Lionel, was undoubtedly an object 
welt deserving the regards of any lady in Miss Ra- 
chel's predicament ; with a tine person and engaging 
address he had the recommendation of high birth, 
being a younger son of the Lord Mortimer, a vene- 
rable old peer, who resided at his family mansion 
within a few miles of Sir Paul, and lired upon the 
most friendly terms vrith him in a frequent intercourse 
of visits : Lionel had giren this worthy father great 
uneasiness from his early dissipation and extrava- 
gance ; considerable sums had been paid for him to 
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clear his dcbtSfhut the old lord's estate being a mo- 
derate oDe, and entailed upon his eldest von, Licmel 
had been obliged to sell out of the army, and wa> 
DOW living at home upon the bounty of his father, on 
a reduced aod slender allowance. 

It is not to be wondered at that Lionel, who felt 
his own enibarrassmentB too sensibly to neglect any 
fait means of getting rid of them, should be willing 
to repair his shattered fortunes by an advantageous 
match : and though Miss Hachel was not exactly 
the lady he would have chosen, yet he very justly 
considered that his circumstances did not entitle him 
to choose for himself; he was also strongly urged to 
the measure by his father, to whose wishes he held 
himself boundffo conform, not only on the score of 
duty but of atonement likewise : at this time tfaa 
affair was in so promising a train that there is little 
doubt but it would have been brought to a conclu- 
sion between the parties, had Dot Sir Paul's marri- 
age taken place as it did; but as Miss Kachel, for 
reasons which are sufficiently esplained, determined 
upon remaining with her brother, the intercourse be- 
tween the lovers was renewed, as soon as Sir Paul 
had brought home his bride, and was sufficiently set- 
tled to receive the visits of his friends and neigh- 
bours on the occasion. 

Now it was that the unhappy Rachel became a 
victim to the most tormenting of all human passions: 
her sister-in-law had a thousand charms, and she 
■ooD discovered, or fancied she discovered, that 
Donel's attentions were directed towards a fairer 
object than herself: she had now the strongest of all 
motives for keeping a watchful eye upon Louisa's 
behaviour, and it is the property of jealousy to mag- 
nify and discolour every thing it looks upon; for 
■ome time however she kept herself under prudent 
restraint; a hint now and then cautiously introduced 
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in the way of advice, was all she veDtured upon ; 
but tbeie hints were so little tittended to bv Louisa, 
whose ionocent gaiety leut no ear to euch remon- 
strances, that they were occasionally repeated in a 
graver tone ; as these grew more and more peevish, 
Louisa began to take a little mischeiTous pleasure 
iu teazing, and was piqued into a behaviour, which 
probably she would never hare indulged herself ta 
towards Lionet, had not Rachel's jealousy provoked 
her to it; still it was innocent, but so far imprudent 
as it gave a handle to Rachel's mahce, who now be- 
gan to BOW the seeds of discontent in her brother's 
irritable bosom. 

In one of thoefe sparring dialogues, which now 
frequently passed between the sisters, Rachel, after 
descanting upon the old topic with some degree of 
asperity, concluded her lecture with many profes- 
Bions of zeal for Louisa's happiness, and observed to 
her, as an apology for the freedom of her advice, 
that she had a right to seme little experience of the 
world more than nad yet fallen to the other's lot ; to 
which Loiiisa replied with some tartness — " True I 
for you have lived more years in it than I have."— 
"A few perhaps," answered Rachel, — " As fiew or 
as many as you choose to acknowledge," added 
Ix)nisa : " It is one amongst ,a variety of advaDtages 
over me, which you are too generous to boaat of, 
and I am too humble to repine at." — " Be that as it 
may," said the other damsel, " yon will give me leave 
to observe that you have a double call upon you for 
discretion ; you are a married woman." 

" Perhaps tiiat very circumstance may be a proof 
of my indiscretion." 

" How so, madam ! I may venture to say my 
brother Sir Paul was no unseasonable match for 
your ladyship ; at least 1 can witness some pains 
were employed on your part to obtain him." 
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" Well, my dear sister," replied Loaiaa with an 
affected noncbalance, " after so much pains, is it not 
Datura] I should wish to repose myself a little 1"— 
" ladiacretion admits of no repose; health, honour, 
happiness are sacriliced by its effects ; it saps the 
reputation of a wife; it shakes the affectioas of r 
husband." 

" Be content I" cried Louisa, " if yon will gire no 
cause for disturbing the affections of the husband, I 
will take care none shall b« given for attainting die 
reputation of the wife." 

At this moment Sir Paul entered the room, and 
perceiving hy the countenance of the ladies, that 
they were not perfectly in good humour with each 
other, eagerly demanded of Louisa why she looked 
BO grave. 

" 1 would look grave, if I could," she replied, 
". out of| compliment to my company ; but I have eo 
light a consdeuce and so gay a heart, that t cannot 
look gravity in the face without laughing at it." 

lliis was delivered with so pointed a glance at 
Rachel, that it was not possible to mistake the ap^ 
plication, and she had no sooner left the room than 
an explanation took place between the brother and 
sister, in the course of which Kacbel artfully con- 
trived to infuse such a copious portion of her own 
poisonous jealousy into the bosom of Sir Paul, that 
upon the arrival of Lord Mortimer, which was at 
this crisis announced to liira, he took a suddeu de- 
termination to give him to understand how necessary 
it was become to his domestic happiness, that Liona 
should be induced to discontinue his visits in his 
family. 

Under these inipressions, and in a very awkward . 
state of mind Sir Paul repaired to his library, where 
Lord Mortimer was expecting him, in a situation of 
tto less embarrassment, having conned over a speech 
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for the purpose of iDtrodudng a proposal for an alli- 
ance betneeD tfae families, and with a view to sannd 
hoV Sir Paul migbt stand affected towards a match 
between his son Lionel and Miss Rachel. 

As BOon as ^e first ceremooies were over, which 
were not very speedily disqiiaaed, as both parties 
were strict observers of tfae old rules of breediDg, fail 
lordship began, after his manner, to wind about by 
way of reconnoitring his ground, and, hanng; com- 
posed his features with much gravity and delibera- 
tioQ, began to open his honourable trenches as fol- 
lows — " In verv truth. Sir Paul, I protest to yon 
- there are few things in life can give me more plea- 
sure than to find my son Lionel so assiduous in his 
visits to this family." — ^The baronet, whose mind at 
this moment was not ci^fiable of adverting to any 
other idea but what had reference to his own jea- 
lousy, stared with amazement at this unexpected 
.address, and was staggered how to repiv to it; at 
last, with much hesitation, in a tone of ill counter- 
feited raillery, he replied, that he truly believed there 
was one person in tiis family to whom Mr. liond's 
visits were particularly acceptable : and as this was 
a subject very near his heart, nay, that alone upon 
whjcb the honour and happiness of him and his 
family depended, he assured nis lordship that it was 
with avidity he embraced the opportunity of coming 
to an explanation, which he hoped would be as con- 
fidential on his lordship's part, as it should be on 
his own. There was something in the manner of 
Sir Paul's delivery, as well as in the matter of the 
speech itself, which alarmed the hereditary pride sf 
the old peer, who drawing himself up with great 
dignity, observed to Sir Paul, that for his son lionel 
he had this to say, that want of honour was never 
amongst his failings ; nay, it was never to be chai^^ 
with impuni^ gainst any member of his family, and 
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tbat to prevent any impiitation ofthis sort from being 
froynded wpoo hia son's assiduilies to a certain lady, 
he had now sought this interview and explanation 
with hia good friend and neighbour. 

This was so kind a hft in Sir Paul's conception 
towards his favourite point, that he immediately ex- 
clfuned — " I see your lordship is not unapprised of 
what is too conspicuous to be overlooked by any 
body who is t^railiar in this house ; but as I know 
yonr lordship is a man of the nicest honour in your 
own person, I should hold myself essentially bound 
to you, if ;fou would prevail upon your son to adopt 
the like principles towards a certam lady under this 
roof, and cantion him to desist from those aaaiduilies, 
idiich you yourself have noticed, and which, to con- 
fess the txuth to you, I cannot be a witness to without 
verv great uneasiness and discontent. 

Upon these words the peer started from his seat 
as nimbly as age would permit him, and with great 
firmness replied — " Sir Paul Testy, if this be your 
wish and desire, let me assure you, itshall be mine 
also; my son's visit in this family will never be re- 
peated; set vouT heart at rest; Ijonel Mortimer will 
give you and yours no further disturbance." 

" My lord, answered the baronet, " I am pene- 
trated with the sense of your very honourable pro- 
ceedings, and the warmth with which you have ex- 
pressed yourself on a subject so closely interwoven 
with my peace of mind ; you have eased my heart 
of its burthen, and I shall be ever most grateful to 
you for it." 

" Sir," replied the peer, " there is more than 
enough said on the subject; I dare say my son will 
sarvive his disappointment." — " I dare say be will," 
said Sir Paul ; " I cannot doubt the success of Mr. 
lionel's attentions; I have only to hope he will 
direct them to some other object." 
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Lord Mortimer dow muttered Bometbiag which 
Sir Paul did not hear, nor perhaps attend to, and 
toolc a hasty leave. When it is explained to the 
reader that Miss Rachel had uever, even in the moat 
distant manner, hinted the situation of her heart to 
her brother, on the contrary, had industriously con- 
cealed it from him, this mal-etitendu will not apf>ear 
out of nature and probability. lioael, whose little 
gallantries with Louisa bad not gone far enough se- 
riously to cn^ge his heart, was sufficiendy tired of 
his mercenary attachment to Miss Rachel: so Ihftt 
he patiently submitted to his dismission, and readily 
obeyed his falher*s commands by a total discontiau- 
ance of his visits to Sir Paul. To the ladies of the 
family this behaviour appeared altogether mysteri-. 
ous ; Sir Paul kept the secret to himself, and watched 
Louisa very narrowly : when he found she took no 
other notice of Uonel's neglect than by shghtly re- 
marking that she supposed he was more agreeably 
, engaged, he began to dismiss his jealousy and regain 
his spirits. 

It was far otherwise with the unhappy Rachel ; 
her heart was on the rack ; for though she naturally 
her brother's jealousy of being the cause 
s absence, yet she could not account for 
i towards herself in any other way thaa 
by supposing that Louisa had totally drawn off his 
atTecUons from her, and this was agony not to be 
supported ; day after day passed in ansjous expec- 
tation of a letter to explain this cruel neglect, but 
none came; all communication with the whole fa~ 
mily of Lord Mortimer was at a stop ; no intelligence 
could be obtained from that quarter, and to all such 
inquiries as she ventured to try upon her brother, 
he answered so dryly that she could gather nothing 
from him: in the mean time, as he became hourly 
better reconciled to Louisa, so he grew more and 
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more cool to the miserable Rachel, wfad dow too 
late discovered the fatal consequences of interfering 
between htisbuid and wife, and heartily reproached 
herself for Jier offictousness in aj^^valing his jea- 
loonr. 

Whilflt she was tormenting herself with these re- 
flections, and when Louisa seemed to have forgotten 
that ever such a person as Lionel existed, a report 
was circulated' tiiat he was about to be married to a 
certain lady of ffreat rank and fortune, and that he 
had gone op with Lord Mdrtimer to town for that 

Krpose. There wanted only this blow to make 
ichel's agonies complete ; in a state of mind Uttle 
short of frenzy she betook herself to her chamber, 
and there shutting herself up, she gave vent to her 
passion in aletter fully charged with complaints and 
reproaches, which she- committed to a trusty messen- 
ger, with strict injunctions to deliver it into iionel's 
own hand, and return with his answer : this commis- 
sion was faithfully performed, and the following is 
the answer she received in retnro. 

" MADAM, 

" I am no less astonished than affected by yonr 
letter: if your brother has not long since informed 
yon of his conference with my father, and tlie result 
of it, he has acted as unjustly by you as he has by 
my Lord Mortimer and myselt : when my father 
waited upon Sir Paul, for the express purpose of 
making known to him the hopes I had the ambition 
to entertain of rendering myself acceptable to you 
upon a proposal of marriage, he received at once so 
short and peremptory a dismission on my befaaif, 
that, punful as it was to my feelings, I bad no part 
to act but silently to submit, and withdraw myself 
from a family, where I was so unacceptable an in- 
truder. 
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" Whea I confirm the truth of the report you bare 
beard, and inform you that my lUEuriage took place 
this very morning, you will p&rdon me if I odd no 
more than that 1 have the honour to be, 
" Madam, your most obedient 

" and most humble serrant, 

" LlONKL MOSTIMBK." 

Every hope being extinguished by the receipt of 
this letter, the disconsolate Rachel became hence- 
forth one of the most miserable of human beings : 
after venting a torrent of rage against her brother, 
she turned her back upon his house for ever, and 
undetermined where to fix, whilst at intervals she 
can scarce be said to be in possessioo of her senses, 
she is still wandering from place to place in search 
of that repose which is not to be found, and where- 
ever she goes exhibits a melancholy spectacle of 
disappointed envy and s^lf- tormenting spleen. 



No. CXII. 



" What good do you expect to do by your Ob- 
servers t" said a certain person to me (he other day : 
as I knew him to be a notorious damper, I parried 
his question, as I have often parried other plump 
questions, by answering nothing, without appearing 
to be mortified or offended: to say the truth, I do 
not well know what answer I could have given, had 
1 been disposed to attempt it. I shall speak verv in- 
genuously upon the subject to my candid readers, 
of whose indulgence I have had too many proofs to 
hesitate at committing to them all that is iu my heart 
relative to our past or fuUire intercourse and con- 
nexion. 
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When I first devoted myself to Ais woric, I took 
it up at a time of leisure and a time of life when I 
conceived myself in a capacity for the underlakiiiK: 
I flattered myself I had talents and materials sum- 
cient to furnish a collection of miscellaneous essays, 
which through a variety of amusing matter should 
convey instruction to some, entertainment to most, 
and disgust to none of my readers. To effect these 
purposes I studied in the first place to simplify and 
familiarize my style by all means short of inelegance, 
taking care to avoid all pedantry and affectation, 
and never suffering myself to be led astray by the 
vanity of fiorid periods and laboured declamation : 
at the same time I resolved not to give my morals 
an austere complexion, nor convey reproof in a 
magisterial tone, for I did not hold it necessary to 
be angry in order to persuade the world that 1 was 
in earnest ; as I am not the agie's censor either by 
office or profession, nor am possessed of any snch 
superiorities over other men as might justify me in 
assuming a task to which nobody has invited me, I 
was sensible I had no claim upon the public for 
their attention, but what I could earn by zeal and 
diligence, nor any title to their candour and com- 
placency but upon the evidence of those qualities on 
my own part. As I have never made particular in- 
juries a cause for general c^raplainte, I am by no 
means out of humour with the world, and it has 
been my constant aim throughout the progress of 
these papers to recommend and insti) a principle of 
universal benevolence ; I have to the best of ray 
power endeavoured to support the Christian charac- 
ter by occasional remarks upon the evidences and 
benents of Revealed Keligion ; and as the scale and 
drculation of these volumes have exceeded my most 
sanguine hopes, I am encouraged to believe that say 
endeavours are accepted, and if so, 1 trust there n 
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I wish I could coatribate to render men mild and 
merciful tonards eacti other, tolerating every peace- 
able member who mixes in our community without 
annoying its established church : I wish I could iit- 
spire an ardent attachment to our beloved country, 
qualilied however with the gentlest maanerB, and a 
beaming chanty towards the world at large : I wisb 
I could persuade contemporaries to lire together as 
friends and fellow traTeliers, emulating each other 
without acrimony, and cheering even rivals in the 
same pursuit with that liberal spirit of patriotism 
which takes a generous interest in the, success of 
every art and science that embellish or exalt the 
age and nation we belong to : I wish I could devise 
some meaos to ridicule the proud man out of bis 
folly, the voluptuary out of bis false pleasuies ; if I 
could find one conspicuous example, only one, 
amongst the great and wealthy, of an estate admi- 
nistered' to my entire content, I should hold it up 
with exultation ; but when I review their order from 
the wretch who hoards to the madman who squan- 
ders, I see no one to merit other praise than of a 
preference upon comparison ; as for the domestic 
bully, who is a brute within his own doors and a 
sycophant without, the malevolent defamer of man* 
kmd, and the hardened reviler of religion, they are 
characters so incorrigible, and held in such universal 
detestation, that there is little chance of making any 
impression upon their nature, and no need for [wo- 
Toking any greater contempt than the world is al- 
ready disposed to entertain for them. I am happy 
in believing that the time does not abound in such 
characters, for my observations in life have not been 
such as should dipose me to deal in melancholy de- 
scriptioDa and dJesponding lamentations over (be 
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enonnities of tbe age : too many indeed may ba 
found who are languid in the practice of religioa, 
aod not a few who are flippant in their convenatioa 
upon it; but let these Benseless triflers call to taind, 
if tfaeycan, one single iostance of a man, howevec 
eminent for ingenuity, who either by what be has 
written, or by what he has B^d, has been able to 
raise a well founded ridicule at the expense of true 
religion ; enthusiasm, superstition, and hypocrisy 
may give occasion for raillery, but agaipst pnre re- 
ligion the wit of the blasphemer carries no edge ; 
the weapon, when struck upon that shield, shivers 
in the assassin's hand, the paint 6ies bacic upon his 
breast and plunges to his heart. 

I have not been inattentive to the interests of (he 
fair sex, and have done my best to lau^ them out of 
their fictitious characters i on the plain ground of 
truth and nature they are the ornaments of creation, 
but in the maze of affectaUon all their charms are 
lost. Where vice corrupts one, vanity betrays a 
hundred: out of the many disgraceful iustances of 
nuptual infidelity upon record, few have been the 
wretches whom a natural depravity has made des- 

Eerate, but many and various are the miseries which 
ave been produced by vanity, by resentment, by 
. fashionable dissipation, by the corruption of bad ex- 
ample, and most of all by the fault and neglect of 
the husband. 

They have associated with our sex to the profit of 
their understandings and the prejudice of tbeir mo- 
rals : we are beholden to them for having softened 
our ferocity and dispelled our gloom ; but it is to be 
regretted that any part of that pedantic character, 
which they remedied in us, should have infected 
thdr manners. A lady, who has quick talents, 
ready memory, and ambition to shine in conversa- 
tion, a passion for reading, and who ia wiUial of a 
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certain age or petvon to despair of conquering with 
her eyes, will be apt to send her understanding into 
the field, and it is well if she does not make a ridi* 
culons fiffure before her literary campaign is over. 
If the old Block of our female pedants were not so 
busy in recruiting their ranks with yonng novitiates, 
whose understMidingB they distort by their training, 
we would let tiiem rust out and spend their short 
annuity of nonsense without annoying them ; bnt 
whilst they will be seducing credulous and inconsi- 
derate girls into their circles, and transforming youth 
and beauty into unnatural and monstrous shapes, it 
becomes the duty of every knight errant in morality 
to sally forth to the rescue of these hag ridden aiid 
distressed damsels. 

It cannot be supposed I mean to say that genius 
ought not to be cultivated in one sex as welfas in 
the other ; the object of my anxiety is the prefcerra' 
tiou of the fetnale character, by which I understand 
those gentle nnassuming manners and qualities pe- 
puliar to the ses, which recommend them to onr 
protection and endear them to onr hearts; let their 
talents and acquirements be what theymay, they 
should never be put forward in such a manner as to 
overshadow and keep out of sight those feminine 
ami proper requisites, which are fitted to the domes- 
tic sphere, and are indispensable qualifications for 
the lender and engaging auties of wife and mother ; 
they are not born to awe and terrify ns into subjec- 
tion by the flashes of their wit or the triumphs of 
their understanding: their conqnests are to be ef- 
fected by softer approaches, by a genuine delicacy 
of thought, by a simplicity and modesty of soul, 
which stamp a grace upon every thing they act or 
utter. All this is compatible with every degree of 
excellence in science or art ; in fact, it is charac- 
teristie of superior merit, uid amongst the many 
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instances of ladies now living, who have figured u 
authors or artists, they are very few who are not aa 
conspicuous for the natural grace of character as 
for talents; prattlers and pretenders there may be 
in abundance, who fortunately for the world do not 
annoy us any otherwise than by their ioquadty and 
tmperdnenee. 

Our age and nation has just reason to be proud of 
the genius of our women; the advances they have 
made within a short period are scarcely credible, 
and I reflect upon them with surprise and pleasuie. 
It behoves every young man of fashion now to io<^ 
well to himself, and provide some fund of informa- 
tion and knowledge, before he commits himself to 
societies where the sexes mis : every Uiing that can 
awaken his ambition, or alarm his sense of shame, 
call upon him for ttie exertions of study, and the intr 
provement of his understanding ; and thus it cornea 
to pass that the age grows mote and more enlight- 
ened every day. 

Away then with that ungenerous praise, which is 
lavished upon times past for no other purpose than 
to degrade and sink the time present upon the com- 
parison! 

eUu iKtalii namfmet 
Inuidia mendax, yuan bonit pranatibiu. 



I conscientiously believe the public happiness of 
this peaceful era is not to be paralleled in our annals. 
A providential combination of events has conspired 
to restore our national dignity, and establish our in- 
ternal tranquillity, in a manner which no human fore- 
sight could have pointed out, and by means which no 
political sagacity could have provided. It is a great 
and sufficient praise to those, in whom the conduct 
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oT afiairs is reposed, that the; have cleariy Men and 
Ariuly seized the glorious opportunity. 

Let us, who profit by the blessing, give proof 
that we are deserviag- of it, by being conjially af- 
fectioned towards one another, just and generous to 
all our fellow creatures, grateful and obedieot to our 
God. 



No. CXIII. 

Adelisa, possesied of beauty, fortuDe, rank, and 
every elegant accotupUsbmeDt that genius and edu- 
cation could bestow, was with^ so unsDpportably 
ciqtricious, that she seemed bom to be the torment 
of every heart which suffered itself to be attracted 
by her charms. Though her coquetry was notorious 
to a proverb, such were her alluremeDts that very 
few, upon whom she thought lit to practise them, 
bad ever found resolutioD to resist their power. Of 
all the victims of her vanity, Leander seemed to be 
that over whom she threw her chains with the 
greatest air of triumph ; he was iodeed a conquest 
to boast of, for he had long and obstinately defended 
his heart, and for a time made as many reprisals 
upon tho tender passions of her sex as she raised 
contributions upon his ; her better star at length pre- 
vailed; she beheld Leander at her feet, and though' 
her victory was accomplished at the expense of more 
leader glances than she had ever bestowed upon the 
whole sex collectively, yet it was a victory which 
only piqued Adelisa to render his slavery the more 
intolerable for the trouble it had cost her to reduce 
him to it. After she had trifled with him and tor- 
tured him in every way that her ingenious malice 
could devise, and made such pubUc display of her 
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tyranny aa subjected him to the ridicule and coo- 
tempt of ail the mea wbo had envied bis success, 
and every woman who resented his neglect, Adetisa 
avowedly disoiissed liini as an object which could 
DO longer furoiah sport to her cruelty, and turned to 
other pursuits with a kiud of indifference as to the 
choice of tbeui, which seemed to have no other 
guide but mere c^rice, 

Leander was not wanting to himself in the efforts 
he now made to free himself from her chains — but it 
was in vain ; the hand of beauty had wrapped them 
too closely about his heart, aud love had riveted 
them too securely for reason, pride, or even the 
strongest struggles of resentment to throw them off; 
he continued to love, to hate, to execrate, and adore 
her. His first resolution was to exile himself from 
her sight ; this was a measure of absolute neceuity, 
for he was not yet recovered enough to abide the 
chance of meeting her, and he had neither spirits nor 
iaclination to start a fresh attachment by way of ex- 

Serimentupon her jealousy. Fortune however be- 
iended bim in the very moment of despair, for no 
sooner was he out of her sight than the ooquedsh 
Adelisa found something wanting, which had been 
so familiar to her ; that Leander, though despised 
when possessed, when lost was regretted. In vaia 
she culled her numerous admirers for some one lo 
replace him; conlinually peevish and discontented, 
Adelisa became so intolerable to her lovers that 
there seemed lo be a spirit coojuring up amongst 
them, which threatened her with a general deser- 
tion. What was to be done ; her danger was 
alarming — it was immineut: she determined to re- 
call Leander : she intbrmed herself of his haunts, 
and threw herself in the way of a rencontre ; but he 
avoided her: chance brought them to an interview, 
and she began by rallying him for his apostacy; 
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there was an anxiety under all this afiected pleasan- 
try that she could not thoroughly conceal, and b« 
did not fait to disCoTer: he instantly delermlDed 
upon the very wisest measure which deliberation 
could have formed, — he combated her with her own 
weapons; he put himself apparently so much at his 
ease, and counterfeited his part so well as efl'ectually 
to deceive her : she had now a new task upon her 
hands, and the hardest as well as the most hazard- 
ous she had ever undertaken. Site attempted to 
throw him off his guard by s pretended pity for his 
past sufferings, and a promise of kinder usage for 
the future ; he denied that he had suffered any thing, 
and assured her that he never fUled to be amused 
by her humours, which were perfectly a^eeable to 
him at alt times. — "Then it is plain," reptied she, 
" that you never thought of me as a wife; for such 
humours must be insupportable to a husband." — 
" Pardon me," cried Leander, " if ever I should be 
betrayed into the idle act of marriage, I must be Id 
one of those very humours myself: defend me from 
the dull uniformity of domestic life ! What can be 
so insipid as the tame strain of nuptial harmony 
everlastingly repeated? Whatever other varieties I 
may then debar myself of, let me at least find a va- 
riety of whim in the woman I am to be fettered to." 
— " Upon my word," exclaimed Adelisa, " you 
would almost persuade me that we were destined 
for each other. This she accompanied with one of 
those looks, in which she was most expert, and 
which was calculated at once to inspire and to be- 
tray sensibility : Leander, not yet bo certain of hia 
observations as to confide in them, seemed to re- 
ceive this overture as a railleiy, and affecting a 
laugh, replied — " I do not think it is in the power 
of Destiny herself to determine cither of us ; for if 
you were for one moment in the humour to promise 
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yourself to me, I am certain in the nest yon would 
retract it ; and if I Wfts fool enough to believe you, 
I should well deserve to be puniBDed for my credu' 
lity: Hymeo will never yoke us to each other, nor 
to any body else; but if you are in the mind to 
make a very harmless experiment of the little faith I 
put in all such promises, here ia my hand ; 'tis fit 
the proposal should spring from my quarter and not 
yours ; close with it as soon as you please, and 
laugh at me as much as you please if I vent one 
murmur when you break the bargain." — " Well, 
then,", said Adelisa, " to punish yon for the sauci- 
Dess of your provoking challenge, and to convince 
you that I do not credit you for this pretended in- 
difference to my treatment of you, here is my band, 
and with it my promise; and now I give you warn- 
ing, that if ever 1 do keep it 'twill be only from the 
conviction that [ shall torment you more by fulfil- 
hng it than by flying from it." — " Pwrly declared," 
cried Leander, " and since my word is passed, I'll 
stand to it; but take notice, if I was not perfectly 
secure of being jilted, I should think myself in afair 
D be the most egregious dupe in nature." 
i this strain of mutual raillery they proceeded 
to settle the most serious business of their lives, and 
whilst neither would venture upon a confession of 
(heir passion, each seemed to rely upon the other for 
a discovery of it. They now broke up their confer- 
ence in the gayest spirits imaginable, and Leander, 
upon parting, offered to make a belt of half his 
fortune with Adelisa, that she did not stand to her 
engagement, at the same time naming a cert^n day 
as the period of its taking place.—" And what shall 
I gain, said slie, " in that case, by half your for- 
tune, whea I shall have a joint share in possession 
of the whole T — "Talk not of fortune," cried Lean- 
der, giving loose to the raptiire which he could n«i 
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longer lestraiii — " my heart, m; bap{»neM, my life 
itself is youta." — So saying, he caught her in his 
arms, piessed her eagerly to his embrace, and bas- 
. tily departed. 

No sooner was he out of her sight than he begui 
to expostulate with himself upon his indiscretion : i* 
theecstasy of one unguarded moment he had blasted 
all his schemes, and, by exposing his weakness, 
armed her with fresh engines to torment him. In 
these reflections he passed the remainder of the 
nigl|t : in vain he strove to find some justificatioB 
for his folly : he could not form bis mind to believe 
that the lender looks she had bestowed upon bim 
were any other than an experiment upon bis heart, 
to throw bim from bis guard and reestablish ber 
tyranny. With these impressions be presented him- 
self at hei door next morning, and was immediately 
admitted : Adeliaa was aIone> and Leander imme- 
diately began, by saying to her — " 1 am now come 
to receive at your hands the panisfameut which a 
man who cannot keep bis own secret richly de- 
serves; ^surrender myself to you, and I expect you 
will exert your utmost ingenuity in tormen^ng me ; 
only remember that you cannot give a stab to my 
heart, without woundmg your own .image, which en- 
velopes every part, and is too deeply impressed for 
even your ctuelty totally to extirpate." — At the conr 
elusion of this speech Adelisa's countenance became 
serious ', she lixed her eyes upon the floor, and, after 
a pause, without taking'any notice of Leander, and, 
as if she had been talking to herself in soliloquy, re- 
peated in a murmuring tone — " Well, well, 'tis all 
over; but no matter." — " For the love of Heaven," 
cried Leander, in alarm, " what is aH overl" — " All 
that is most delightful to woman," she replied ; " all 
the lu^tury which the vaaity of my sex enjoys in tor- 
menting yours : oh 1 Leander, what charming pro- 
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jecU of revenge faaid I contriTcd to punish your pre- 
tended indifference, and depend upon it I would 
have ei^ecuted tbem to the utmost rigour of the lair 
of retaliation, had you sot in one moment disarmed 
me of my malice by a fair confession of your lore. 
Believe me, Leander, I never was a coquette but io 
self-defence; siDcerity is my natural character; but 
how should a woman of any attractions be safe in 
such a character, when tbe whole circle of fashion 
abounds with artificial coxcombs, pretenders to sen- 
timent, and professors of seduction } When the 
whole world is in arms against innocence, what is to 
hecome of the naked children of nature, if espeii- 
ence does not teach them the art of defence? If I 
have employed this art more particularly against , 

Jou than ouers, why have I so done, but because 
had more to apprenend from your insincerity than 
any other person's, and proportioned my defences to 
my danger^ Between you and me, Leaader, it haa 
been more a contest of cunuing than an afiair of 
honour, and if you call your own conduct into fair 
review, trust me you will find littie reason to com- 
plain of mine. Naturally disposed to favour your 
attentions more than any other man's, it particularly 
behoved me to guard myself against propensities at 
once so pleasing and so sDspicious. Let this suffice 
in justification of what is passed; it now remains that 
I should explain to you the system I have laid down 
for the time to come : if ever 1 assume tiie character 
of a wife, I devote myself to all its duties ; I bid 
ftvewell at once to all the vanities, the petulancies, 
the coquetries of what is falsely called a life of plea- 
sure, the whole system must undergo a revolution, 
and be administered upon other principles and to 
other purposes : I know the world too well to com- 
mit myself to it, when I have more than my own 
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consdence to account to; wbea I have not onl^ 
truths, but the similitudes of truths to study ; suspi- 
ciuDS, jealousies, appearances to provide against; 
when I am do louger singly responsible on the score 
of error, but of example also-; it is not, therefore, in 
the public display of an affluent fortune, in dress, 
equipage, entertainments, nor even in the fame of 
splendid charities my pleasures will be found ; they 
will centre in domestic occupations; in cultivating 
nature and the sons of nature, in benefitiug the ten- 
ants and labourers of the soil ^at supplies ua with 
the means of being useful ; in living happily with my 
neighbours ; in availing myself of those numberless 
opportunities, which a residence in the country af- 
fords of relieving the untold diatressea of those who 
suffer in secret, and are too humble, or perhaps too 
proud to ask," — Here the enraptured Leander could 
no longer keep silence, but, breaking forth into 
transports of love and admiration, gave a turn to 
the conversation, which is no otherwise interesting 
to relate than as it proved the prelude to a union 
which speedily took place, and has made Leander 
and Adeliaa the fondest and the worthiest couple in 
Eoglaod. 

From Adelisa's example I would willingly esta- 
blish this conclusion, that the characters of young 
unmarried women, who are objects of admiration, 
are not to be decided upon by the appearances, 
which thev are oftentimes tempted to assume upoo 
the plea of self-defence : I would not be understood 
by this to recommend disguise in any shape, or to 
justify those who resort to artifice upon the pre- 
tended necessity of the measure ; but I am tho- 
roughly disposed to believe, that the triflings and 
dissemblings of the young and fair do not so often 
flow from the real levity of tbeii natures as they ore 
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diought to do : those in 'particular whose situation 
throws them into the Tortes of the Tashion, have 
much that might be said ia palliation of appear- 
ances. Many coquettes besides Adelisa have be- 
come admirable wires and mothers, and how very 
many more mi^t hare approved tbemsetves such, 
had they fallen into the hands of men of worth and 
good sense, ia a conjecture which leads to the most 
melancholy reflections. There is to little honour- '. 
able love in the men of high life before marriage, I 
and so much infidelity after it, that the husband is 
almost in every instance the corrupter of his wife. 
A woman (as she is called) of the world is in many 
people's notions a proscribed animal : a silly idea 
prevails that she is to lead a husband into certain 
rain and disgrace : parents in general seem azreed in 
exerting all their influence and authority for keeping 
her out of \heii families : in place of whom they fre- 
quently obtrude upon their sons some raw and in- 
experienced thing, whom they figure to themselves 
as a creature of perfect innocence and simplicity, a 
wife who may be modeled to the wishes of ner hus- 
band, whose manners are untainted by the vices of 
the age, and on whose purity, fidelity, and affection 
be may repose bis happiness for the rest of his days, 
Alas I how grossly they misjudge their own true in- 
terests in the case : how dangerous is the situation 
of these children of the nursery, at their first intro- 
duction into the world ! Those only who are nnac- 
quainted with the deceitfulness of pleasure can be 
tnoroughly intosicated by it ; it is the novelty which 
makes the danger ; and surely it requires infinitely 
more judgment, stronger resolution, and closer at- 
tentions to steer the conduct of a young wife with- 
out experience, than would serve to detach the wo- 
mtm of the wortd from frivolities she is surfeited 
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with, and by Axing her to your intereBts coDvert 
what you have thought a dissipated character into a 
domestic oae. 

The same remark applies to ^oung men of pri- 
vate education : you keep them in absolute subjec- 
tion till they marry, and then in a moment make 
them their own masters ; from mere infancy you 
expect them to step at once into ■& perfect manhood, 
the motives for the experiment may be virtuous, but 
the effects of it wilt be fatal. 

I am now approacbing to the conclusion of this 
my fourth volume*, and, according to my present 
purpose, shall dismiss the Observers from auy fur- 
tber duty : the reader and I are here to part. A few 
words, therefore, on such an occasion, I may be 
. permitted to subjoin : 'I have done my best to merit 
nis protection, and as I have been favourably heard 
whilst yet talking with him, I hope I shall not be 
unkiodly remembered when I can apeak no more : I 
have passed a life ,of many labours, and now being 
near its end have little to boast but uf an inherent 
Kood will towards mankind, which disappointments, 
injuries, and age itself have not been able to dimi- 
nish. It has been the chief aim of all my attempts 
to reconcile and endear man to man : I love my 
country and contemporaries to a degree of enthu- 
siasm that I am not sure is perfectly defensible, 
though, to do them justice, each in their turns have 
taken some pains to cure me of my partiality. It is, 
however, one of those stubborn habits which people 
are apt to excuse in themselves, by calling it a lecand 
nature. There is a certain amiable lady in the world, 

aDgcmeDl of (lie volumn whcD fint 
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in whose intereita I have tfae tenderest concern, and 
whose virtues I contemplate with pateraal pride ; to 
her I have always wished to dedicate th«K Tolmnea; 
but when I consider that such a tribute cannot add 
an atom to her reputation, and that no fonn of words 
which I can invent for the occasion would do Juitice 
lo what passes in my heart, I drop the ondertakiug, 
and am silent. 



No. CXIV. 
That period of the Athenian history which is in- 
cluded within the era of Pisistratus and the death of 
Henander the comic poet may be justly styled ike 
Hteraiy age of Greece. I propose to dedicate some 
of these papers to a review of that period ; but as 
the earlier ages of poetry, though in general obscure, 
yet afford much interesting matter at inquiry, it will 
be proper to take up the Athenian history from its 
origin, because it is so connected with the account I 
mean to give that I cannot otherwise preserve that 
oriler and continuation in point of time which perspi- 
cuitr requires. 

Inis account may properly be called a history of 
the human uoderstaoding within a period pecuharly 
favourable to the production of genius ; and, though 
I cannot expect that my labour will in the end fur- 
nish any thing more than what every literary man 
has stored in bis memory, or can resort to in his 
books, still it will have the loerit of being a selection 
uninterrupted and unmixed with other events, that 
crowd and obscure it in the original relations, to 
which he must otherwise refer. The wars, both 
foreig:n and domestic, which the small communities 
of Greece were perpetually engaged in occupy much 

vou III. I 
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tfae greater part of th« hutorian's attention, and the 
reader, whose inquiries are directed to the subject I 
am about to treat of, must make his way through 
many things not reiy interestinj;; to an elegant and 
inquuitiTe mind, before he can discover 

-Quilt SophndM It Hiapit tt ^tcAylw Mibferratt, 

Such will not envy me the labour of having turned 
over a heavy mass of scholiasts and ^mmBriaos, 
OT hesitate to prefer accepting the result of my in- 
quiries to the task of fallowing die like track in pur- 
' suit of his own. 

The AtheoiaDS were a most extraordinary people, 
eminent in arms and in arts. Of their military 
achievements I do not profess to treat, and if ^e 
reader takes less deligbt in heariag of the raragea 
of war than of the progress of literature, he may, in 
the contemplation of these placid scenes, undisturbed 
by tumult and unstained with blood, experience 
some degree of that calm recreation of mind which 
deludes life of its solicitude, and forms the temperate 
enjoyment of a contemplative man. 

Ogyges is generally supposed to have been the 
founder of the Athenian monarchy, but in what era 
of the world we shall place this illustrious person, 
whether he was Xoah or one of the Titans, grandson 
to Jupiter or contemporary with Moses, is an inquiry 
which the learned have agitated with much zeal and 
very Utile success. It is, however, agreed that there 
was a grievons flood in his time, which deluded the 
province afterwards called Attica ; but that, happily 
for kin^ Ogyges, being a person of gigantic stature, 
he survived the general calamity. A period of one 
hundred and ^ghty-nine years succeeded to this 
flood, in which this proviace remained so depopu- 
lated that it is generally supposed no king reigned 
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orer !t till the time of Gecrops, the founder of 
Athens, from him at first named Cecropia. 

Cecrops made many prudent institutes for the be- 
nefit of his rising state during a long reign of fifty 
years, and, by establishing the liteS of matiiinony, 
abolished the promiscuous commerce of the sexes, 
in which they lived before his time : by these and 
other regulations, upon a general numbering of all 
his subjecls, he found the male adults in his domini- 
ons to amount to twenty thousand, every person of 
the above descriptioa being directed to bring a stone 
in his hand and cast it down in a stated place ; this 
piince, being an Egyptian, introduced the mythology 
of his Dative country, upon which so many Grecian 
fables were formed, ana fi^m which a teamed mo- 
dern has with great sagacity traced a very curious 
analogy with tfas Mosaic accounts of the early ages: 
tbe Greeks adopted the fables without comprehend- 
ing their allusions, and thereupon formed the consti- 
tutioa of a religiou, which kept poasesaioa of great 
part of the world, till revelation dispelled its errors 
and enlightened the Gentile nations. Till Cecrops 
erected altars to Jupiter, made libations, and estali- 
lished his worship, he was not known in Greece ai 
a god. -He set pp the image of Mercury, sacrificed 
to Saturn, Ops, Rhea, Juno, and Minerva, and was, 
in fact, the institutor of the Pagan theology. The 
gods of Cecrops were soon made useful instruments 
in the hand oftbe founder of a monarchy: for, before 
be could induce bis people to cultivate the dry and 
barren country of Attica, he was forced to play off 
his new machinery, by raising a contest in heaven 
between Neptune and Minerva for the patronage of 
Cecropia, the capital of his new empire : he found 
interest enou^ with the deities to turn their decision 
in Minerva's favour, and by this contrivance be di- 
verted his subjects from their maritime attachmeDts 
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to agriculture, and particularly to the culdvation of 
the olive; to BtrcnK^en still farther the tutelary title 
of Minerva, he enforced the . dedication of the city, 
by changing its name from Cecropia to AthanK, a 
sacrifice few founders would have made, and a 
strong proof of his good sense and talents for go- 
vernmeat. If the reader recollects the story Ovid 
relates of Minerva's treatment of Erechtfaonius, Ce- 
crops' son, he will not conceive highly of the grati- 
tude or even puri^ of that virgin deity*! character ; 
though, as we are setting out upon the Athenian 
ground, it may not be veiy prudent to talk scandal 
of Minerva. 



Cecrops enjoyed his new government for the space 
of fif^ years, but his attachment to his native soil 
of Egypt drew him into an unlucky expedition witii 
king Pharoah, in whose company ne was drowned 
in me Red Sea, whilst in pursuit of the Israelites ; 
notwithstanding which, we are informed) apon the 
authority of the poet Euripides, that he was trans- 
lated into the starry sphere, and became a constel- 
lation of some dignity after his deadi ; and, if we 
consider what obligations this prince had conferred 
on the gods, as well as men, we shall not think hira 
too highly rewarded ; on the contrary, we must owb 
he was rather hardly dealt with both by Minerva as 
well as Mercury ; the former of which shut his sod 
in a chest in company with a dragon, and the latter 
betrayed bis daughter into a false step ; an attach- 
ment which, though it does not convict her of vulga- 
rity of taste, certainly does no credit to the chastity 
of "her morals, or the gratitude of her seducer. 

Cranans succeeded on the death of Cecrops, and, 
after a reign of nine years, was deposed by An- 
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phictyoQ, who seized tbe throne of Athena, and ren- 
dered his name memorable to posterity by establish- 
ing the gjeat council or Law Courts of the Am- 
pliictyona, ^ho held their meetings at Thermopylae. 
This prince introduced the practice of diluting and 
mixing wines; a practice that obtained through all 
fireece for many ages ; in memory of which sober 
institution, Amphictyon erected an altar to SacchuB 
tbe Upright, and placed it ia the Temple of the 
Hours ; he also consecrated an altar to the nymphs 
near at hand in the same Temple, that mankind 
might thereby be kept in mind of the EracefulneM 
of temperance; and it is not easy to nnd any in- 
stance in "die pagan worship whete superstition has 
been applied to more elegant or moral purpoaes. In 
small communities such regulaUons may be carried 
into effect, wh«'e all the people are under the eye of 
the sovereign ; and, in the same spirit of reformation, 
Amphictyon published an edict that none of bis 
subjects should indulge themselves in the use erf 
undiluted wine, except in one small glass after their 
meals, to give them a taste of the potency of the 
god; under this restriction he permitted tbe free use- 
of diluted wines, provided they observed in their 
meetings to address their libations to Jupiter, tlie 
preserver of man's health. 

This virtuous usurper, aller an administration of 
ten years, was in his turn expelled from the throne 
of Athens, by that Erecbthonms, the son of Cecrops, 
whom Minerva shut up in a chest with his companion 
the dragon, and committed to the keeping of his sis- 
ters ; this is the person whom Homer mentions in 
his second book of the Iliad, by tbe name of £rech- 
Iheus : he is celebrated for having first yoked horses 
to a chariot, and also for introducing tbe use of ^ver 
coin in Attica. 

12 
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But the institutions which have rendered th« name 
of Erechthonius famous to all posterity are those of 
the Eieusynian Mysteries and the Peasts of the Pa,- 
sathenffia. The Urst of these he established in honoL-r 
of Ceres, on account of a seasonable supply of corn 
from the granaries of Egypt, when the city and ter- 
ritory of Athens were in imminent danger of starring 
by an extraordinary drought: these sacred mysteries 
were of Egyptian origin, and, as they consisted of 
forms and rites, unintelligible to the vulgar, and 
probably very litfle comprehended even by the initi- 
ated, the secret was well kept. 

As for the Panathenasa, they were instituted, as 
their name indicates, in honour of Minerva, and 
were the great festival of the Athenians; the cele- 
bration was originally comprised in one day, but af- 
terwards it was extended to several, and the varioua 
athletic games and races, with the recitation of poems 
that accompanied it, attracted an immense resort of 



to the lield of fame, whilst the prizes for music and 
the rival display of the drama in aftertimes recreated 
the aged, the elegant, and the learned: ^e conquer- 
ors in the several games gave entertainments to their 
friends, in which they presided, crowned with olive 
in honour of the guardian deity : these were scenes 
of the greatest festivity, till, when Athens had sub- 
mitted to the Roman yoke, those sanguinary con- 
Suerors introduced the combats of gladiators into 
tese favourite solemnities. Eveiy age bad its share 
in contributing to the spectacle ; the old men walked 
in procession with branches of olive in their hands. 
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the young ia armour, with shield and apcar ; the la- 
bourtag peasaoU with spades, and their wires with 
water buckets : the boys, crowned with garlands, 
and dressed in frocks or surplices of white, chanted 
hymns to Mberva : and the girls followed with 
baskets, in which the sacrificing utensils were con- 
tained. ^ 

A superstition, supported by splendour, and enli- 
vened with festivity, was well calculated to keep a 
lasting bold upon uie human miud. 



No. CXV. 

The Eleusynian Mysteries, instituted by Erechtbo- 
nius, were celebrated in the time of autumn every 
fifth year at Eleusis, where a great concourse of 
people met upon the occasion : the ceremonies of 
initiation were preceded by sacrifices, prayers, and 
ablutions: the candidates were exercised in trials of 
secrecy.and prepared by vows of continence ; every 
circumstance was contrived to render the act as aw- 
ful and striking as possible ; the initiation was per- 
formed at midnight, and the candidate was taJcen 
into an interior sacristy of the temple, with a m^le 
garland on his head; here he was examined if he 
bad duly performed his stated ablutions ; clean 
hands, a pure heart, and a native proficiency in the 
Greek tongue, were indispensable requisites; having 
passed this examination, he was admitted into the 
temple, which was an edifice of immense magnitude; 
afler proclamation made that the strictest silence 
shoulii be observed, the officiating priest took out 
the sacred volumes contaJaing the mysteries ; these 
books were written in a strange character, interspersed 
wilb the figures of animals and various emblems and 
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hieraglyphicB ; they were preterved in a cavity be- 
tween two large blocks of stone, closely fitted to 
eftch other, and they were carefully replaced by (be 
pi'iest with much solemnity, after he had explained 
what was necessary to the initiated out of tbem. 
The initiated were enjoined to honour their parents, 
to reverence the immortal gods, and abstain from 
particular aorta' of diet, particularly tame fowls, fisb, 
beans, and certain sorts of apples. 

When this was finished, the priests began to play 
off the whole machinery of the temple in all its 
terror; doleful eroans.and lamentations broke out 
from the fane, thick and sudden darkness involved 
the temple, momentary gleams of light flashed forth - 
every now and then, with tremblings, as if an earth- 
quake bad shaken the edifice; sometimes the corus- 
cations continued long enough to discover all the 
splendour of the shrines and ima^, accompanied 
with voices in concert, dancings, and music: at 
other times, during tbe darkness, severities were ex- 
ercised upon the initiated by persons unseen : they 
were dragged to the ground by tbe hair of tiieir 
beads, and there beaten and lashed, without knowing 
from whom the blows proceeded, of why they were 
inflicted : lightnings and tfaunderiags and dreadful 
apparitions were occasionally played off, with every 
invention to terrify and astonish: at length, upon a 
voice crying out Conx I Ompax ! the ceremony was 
concluded, and the initiated dismissed. The gar- 
ment w«rn upon this occasion was not to be laid 
aside whilst it would hang together, and tbe shreds 
were then to be dedicated at some shrine, as a tat- 
tered trophy of the due performance of the mystedes 
of Cerea. 

These initiations were conceived to lead to the 
enjoyment of a happier lot in this life, and to fit a 
man for a more dignified place amongst the blessed 
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hereafter; aai they were in such geoeral respect 
that it offered ^at cause of reproBch against So- 
crates, for having neglected bis iaitiadon. The 
vows of secrecy, and the penalties to be inflicted on 
▼iolation, were u binding as could possibly be de- 
vised. 

Hitherto the rising state of Atbeas bad not been 
engaged in war, but no sooner was it involved in 
disputes with the Elensynians, on account of some 
predatory incnrsions, than the idea took its rise of 
devoting human victims to appease the hostile divi- 
nities, and to purchase conquest by the oblation of 
what was dearest and most valuable in life. 

As we are now approaching towards the time of 
Homer, who records instances of this sort, it may 
be curious to mark when that savage superstition 
had its origin. No example occurs to me in Gre- 
dan story antecedent to Erechthonius, who, in obe- 
dience to an oracle, sacrificed one of his daughters, 
and some say all, to purchase thereby success 
against the Eleusynians. It is, however, a matter 
ot less wonder than regret how this idea should ob- 
tain so generally ; when a people are in the habit of 
makiag animal sacrifices a part of their worship, and 
whose religion it is to believe that intercession can 
be made to the gods, and favours obtuned by the 
blood of victims taken from the brute creation, the 
thought of ascending a step higher in the dignity of 
the oblation naturally leads to the hope of purchas- 
ing a greater reward. WiUi these ideas eatausiastic 
spirits, like Deciua and Curtius amongst the Ko- 
mauB, rushed upoo self-destruction, and Erecfatho- 
nins, king of Athens, devoted his daughters, Codrus 
himself—" If the blood of bulls and goats and the 
ashes of a heifer, sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth 
to the purifying of the flesh, how much more shall 
the blood," &c. &o. &c. There is a wild magnanH 
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mity in the idea highl]^ captiVatiDg. Cioero more 
than once alludes to this action of ^ecbtbooiuB, and 
in his oration for Sextus exclaims — " Shall I after 
so many illustrious deeds shrink from death, which 
even the daughters of Erecbthonius, with all the 
weakness of their sex about them, resigned them>- 
selves to wi^out regret t" Let the mind be pos- 
sessed with the persuasion of immortal happiness 
annexed to the act, and there will be no want of can- 
didates to struggle for the glorious prerogative. 
Erechthpnius and his daughters were associated t« 
tile deities after their death, altars were dedicated and 
a temple erected to them in the citadel of Athens, 
where divine honours were paid to their memories. 
The Eleusynians were defeated and desptHled of i\l 
tbey possessed, except the mysteries of Ceres abov«- 
mentioned ; of these they were left ip undisturbed 
enjoyment : their king Eumolpus was slain iu battle; 
but Neptune, whose son he was, revenged his loss 
fay strikmg his conqueror dead witii his trident 

Thus perished Erechthonius by immortal hands, if 
we take the authority of Euripides, the tragic poet, 
after he had reigned tifty years in Athens. In his 
time the people of Attica, heretofore called Ceoto- 
pians, took the name of Athenians. Ovid, whdse 
Metamorphoses mix much ancient truth wiUt f&bl^ 
says, " that this prince, at his death, left it doubtful 
with posterity, whether he excelled most in justice as 
a King, or in military glory as a General." 

.£geu3, the reputed fauer of Theseus, was the 
eighth king of Atliena, reckoning from Cecrops, and 
son of Fandiott II. grandson of Erechthouus, the 
crown having descended regularly from father to 
sou through several generations ; after remaining 
childless for several years, he consulted the oracle 
at Delphi upon the mode of obttuning an heir; to a 
very plain question he obtained a very obscure sn- 
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■wer, Bud not bein^ able to solre the enigma him- 
self, consulted several persons upon the interpreta- 
tion of it, and amonfst others his friend Pittheus, 
king of TriEzene, fram whose sagacity he promised 
himadf a solution of the difficnity : this wise prince 
had a daogfater named ^thra, and she, having ad- 
mitted .Xgeus to a secret consultation by night in 
the fane trf' Minerva, proved a more able interpreter 
of the Delpliic oracle ubq her father, and put ^geus 
in possession of his wishes by bearing him a son ; 
this son was the hero Theseus, but it cannot be dis- 
guised, that a doubt was started, whether Neptune 
had not abetter claim to the child than ^geus; for 
the princess Xthra is chai^d with admitting both 
visitors in the same evening, and when Uie contro- 
versy lies between a mortal and an immortal lover, 
the most that can be said for JEgeus is, that it leaves 
the case doubtful. The king of Athens put in his 
daim, by leaving hie sword and sandals in custody 
of ^^ra, when he understood she was pregnant, 
enjoining her to let the child, if he proved a son, 
remtun at Trcezene until he became adult, and had 
strength enough to remove a block of stone, under 
wluch be deposited his pledges ; on the hilt of the 
sword, which was ivory, he caused to be engraved 
hia name and titles, and JBgeus declared be would 
acknowledge the bearer of those pledges, and adopt 
himaa his beir; this being done, he returned to 
Adient, and celebrated the Panethenaea with un- 
co mmcm splendour. 

Itiis monarch filled the throne of Athens for the 
space of forty-eight years, and terminated his life by 
casting himself into the sea, thence called ^gean, 
in despair upon discovering the vessel, that brought 
his son Theseus from his Cretan expedition against 
the Minotaur, approach the shores of-Attica with 
blade sails, when the signal of life and victory was 
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to be the contrary display of white oaes, which The- 
seus, by a fatal neglect, had tailed to put out upoa 
Jiis coming in sight of the coaaL 

The impatient and despturing parent precip 
bimseif iato the ocean, and the son succeeded 
throue. There is no hero in antiquity who, for bis 
magnanimity, his adrenturea, or the exquisite beauty 
and perfection of his person has been more cele- 
brated than Theseus: in some of the actions of his 
life he performed real and disdnguished services to 
hb country ; in others he appears to hare been go- 
verned merely by an extravagant and wild passion 
for adventure: no hero has furnished more themes 
to the poets, and few princes have at times deserved 
better of their subjects: by his valour in action and 
the terror of his name he cleared many regions of 
those lawless clans of robbers and plunderers, with 
which they were infested, to the disgrace and danger 
of society ; ambitious to emulate the fame of bis 
contemporary Hercules, he seems sometimes to 
have forgotten that be had subjects under his care 
and command, and roved about in quest of adven- 
tures, the general champion of distress, and the 
sworn exterminator of monsters and tyrants, where- 
ever they were to be found : preceded by his axe- 
hearers, in commemoration of his destruction of the 
robbers, and carrying on his shoulder the ponder- 
ous club of Corynaetes, whom he vanquished, he 
marched in triumph to Delphi, like another Hercules, 
after bis labours : the bulls of Crete and MaraUion 
and the Gremmyonian boar were trophies, that 
might vie with the hydra; and Corcyon, whom he 
slew, was as formidable a champion as Antaeus, and 
fixed the triumph of agility over strength : he killed 
Procrustes, whose couch was as fatal aa the den of 
Cacus. 

Theseus, upon his accession to the government of 
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Attica, reformed the state of jualice and amended, 
the condition of his snbjects by many kingly regula- 
tions; before his time the people were dispersed 
about the country in small and separate clans, more 
like the settlements of savages than a regular com- 
munity; the police, of course, was very imperfect; 
the laws were merely local and arbitrary, nor did 
they generally agree in the same definitioo or distri- 
bution of justice; to remedy these evils he enlarged 
bis capital, assembled the people from all parts, 
fixed them to a residence in Athens, and established 
general courts of law and justice, where all bis sub- 
jects might resort to decide their properties, or (com- 
pose their wrongs, by stated rules and inslitutea, ex- 
pounded and administered by Judges competent to 
tbeir vocation. 

These are services beneficial to mankind, the ac- 
tions of a patriot king and legislator, infinitely supe- 
rior to the estermination of boars or bulls, the unra- 
veling a labyrinth, or conflicting with a wrestler. 
One should have thought that the rambling spirit of 
Theseus might henceforward hare subsided, and, if 
Hercules had not been upon earth, this would pro- 
bably have been the case, and he would have de- 
scended to posterity one of the greatest characters in 
ancient history ; but the expedition against the Ama- 
zons drew him out upon fresh and foolish adven- 
tures, and, though his friendship and his amours 
may have furnished pleasing tales and fables to He- 
siod and others, the historian will do well to pass 
over this period of his life in silence and regret. 

It suffices to relate that Menestheus took advan- 
tage of his absence, and established himself so firmly 
in power that Theseus on his return, finding it im- 
possible to dispossess him of his usurped authority, 
retired to Scyros, and there either put a voluntary 
end to his life, or was destroyed by Lycomedes. 

VOL. III. K 
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Id (be reign of Henestbeus the Tamous siege of 
Troy, memctrable to all ages, was undertaken' by the 
joint forties of all the Grecian principatitiea : the 
combined fleets assembled at Athens, and took their 
final departure from that port. Agamemnon con- 
ducted & hundred ships from Mycenx, Menelaua 
sixty from Spaita, and Menestheus joined with 
fifty : the latter excelled all the generals of Greece, 
Nestor only excepted, in military science fur arrang- 
ing and disposing troops in order of battle. Homer 
has left this testimony in his favour, and the aulho- 
lity is as undisputable as the record i^ immortal ; the 
town was taken in the last year of Menestheus's life 
and reign ; he died in the island of Melos, and, being 
one of the chiefs endosed in the Trojan horse, had a 
leading share in the capture and destruction of that 
celebrated city. 

So chief like tbee, MeMslbeuE, Greece could yield. 
To manhal armies in the dnsty field, 
The' eileuded wings of baltle to display. 



No. CXVI. 

Trb expedition of the Greeks against Troy has sup- 
plied a subject to an heroic poem, which remains 
the wond^ of all time and the unrivaled standard 
of the epic art. It must be owned no poet ever 
made a happier choice, for what could be more in- 
teresting to a Grecian reader than the recital of an 
action founded in justice and terminated in success I 
The event itself was maguificent; a coalition of the 
Grecian states in vindication of an injured prince, 
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who was one of their number. Had it recorded tbs 
expeditioD of one great mooarch againet another, it 
is easy to comprehend how much that brilhant va- 
riety of, character, which now gives such dramatic 
lustre to the composition, would have lost by the 
nature of such a subject ; whereas the emulation of 
the rival leaders constitutes that compound action, 
' that striking contrast and discrimination of charac- 
ter which reader the lEiad so pecuharly enchanting. 
The justice of the undertaking fortifies the poet with 
a moral, which secures the good opinion of hit 
readers, and interests them cordially in hi^ cause ; it 
is so permanent a pledge for their good wishes, that 
it enables him to throw into the scale of the Trojans 
every episode of pity, every ornament of magnani- 
mity a&d valour which can beautify his poem with- 
out the danger of creating false prejudices in behalf 
of the offenders; in short, we can mourn for Hector 
and not regret the victory of Achilles. 

If Homer found these incidents ready to hii 
hands, their combination was supremely happy; if 
he created them, his invention was almost miracu- 
lous. The period at which he wrote was no less 
fortunate, being neither too remote to impair the 
interest of his subject, nor so near the time of the 
action aa to confine his fancy to the limits of strict 
historical' truth. So wonderful an assemblage of 
parts meet in this great work that there is not a pas- 
sion in the human breast but will find its ruling in- 
terest gratified by the perusal ; and it is so happily 
contrived that the combination of those parts, mul- 
titudinous as they are, never violates the uniformity 
of design : the subject remains simple and entire ; 
our ideas never stray from the main idea of ths 
poem, though they are continually carried out upon 
excursions through the regions of earth and heaven 
upon the strongest pinions of fancy. The manner 
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in which Homer employs his deities, with the ma^ 
cUnery that accompanies them, gives an amazing 
brilttancy to the picturesque and deBcriptive powers 
of the poem ; the virtues, vices, prejudices, passions 
of those imBginary beings set tbem on a level with 
human uaUire bo far as to give us an interest in their 
situations, which a juster representation of superior 
essences could not impart; while their immortality 
and power are enei^es in the poet's hand whose in- 
fluence is unlimited by tbelaws of nature; these ex- 
traordinary personages, at the same time that they 
take a part very essential to the action of the drama, 
bring about the incidents by those sudden and su- 
pernatural means which mortal heroes of the most 
romantic sort could not so readily effect. This is an 
advantage on the part of a heathen poet, for which 
the Christian writer lias no substitute ; for those mo- 
derns, who, in order to create surprise, have invented 
capricious beings to produce extravagant events 
above the reach of human powers, and below the 
dignity of divine, violate our reason, whilst tbey 
struggle to amuse our fancy ; but the Pagan theorist 
can tind a' deity for every purpose without giving 
scandal to the believer, or revolting the philosopher. 
Amongst the numberless excellences of the Iliad 
diere is none more to be admired than the correct 
precision with which Homer draws his characters, 
and preserves them uniformly through the poem ; 
an excellence in which Virgil and the Roman poets 
in general are greatly his inferiors: with Homer's 
heroes we have more than historical acquaintance, 
we are made intimate with their habits and manners, 
aad whenever be withdraws them for a time, we are 
certain upon the nest meeting to recognise and ac- 
knowledge the same characteristic traces that sepa- 
rate each individual so decidedly from all otheis. — 
Sut it is time to return to our history. 
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After the death of Meneatbeus (be crono of 
Athens returned into the family of Theseus, and De- 
mo^on his sod, who also was present at the siege 
of Troy, succeeded to his iDheritance. Oxyotcs, 
Aphtdas, aad Thymeetes reigned in succession after 
Demophon, and the line of the Erechthids expired 
in the persou of Thymietes, This was a remarkable 
revolution ; for that family had possessed the throne 
of Athens for a period of four hundred and twenty* 
nine years. The monarchy, properly so called, was 
now drawing to its conclusion ; Melanthm, whb 
succeeded to Thymaetes, was a Messenian and a de- 
scendant from Neleus ; he had been eipelled from 
Messeoe by the Heraclids, and had taken refuge in 
the Atiienian state ; he obtained the crown by very 
honourable means ; Thymmtes being challenged to 
single combat by Xanthus, king of BcEotia, declined 
the challenge ; Melanthus accepted it in his stead, 
slew Xanthns, and obtained the crown of Athens in 
reward for his success; at his death it devolved to 
bis son Codrus. The manner in which this prince 
deroted himself to death for his country scarce needs 
a recital, but it is not generally known that Codrus 
was in a very advanced age when this event took 
place, and moreover that the Athenians urged him 
to the deed upon the report of Cleomantis, a citizen 
of Delphi, who made them acquainted with the an- 
swer of the oracle touching the conditions on which 
victory was to be obtained. The A^ienians, having 
prevailed with Codrus to embrace the fatal condi- 
tions of their deliverance, sacrificed their aged mo- 
narch, and, impressed with the perauaaiou that Apollo 
would verify nis prediction, fought and overcame 
their enemy. 

Codrus being dead, the government of Athens unr 
derwent a material revolution ; for the popular party, 
pretending a respect to his (hemory, put forward a 
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decree prohibiting any other person to reign in 
Athene by the title of king; the change, however, 
for the present was more nominal than esseDlial, for 
they did not alter the succession, nor materially re- 
duce the power of the monarchy. The prince, or 
perpetual archon (for each title is used occaaion- 
ally), held the government for life, subject, notwith- 
atanding, to account to the state for fats administra- 
tion of public affiiirs. 

Medon, son of Codrus, succeeded to bis father 
by this new title : thirteen princes reigned unddr 
this description from Medon tJa Aicmnon inclusive, 
comprehending a period of three hundred and sevea 

Some suthoritiea maintain that Homer came to 
Athens in' the time of Medon, and waa hospitably 
received by that prince ; but it ia generally thought 
the age of Homer does not answer to this date, and 
that he was born about two hundred years after the 
siege of Troy ; this falls withiti the time of Archip- 
pua, grandson of Medon, and third perpetual Ar- 
chon ; in the beginning of whose reign Hesied was 
born ; Homer some few years after at the close of 
it : Archippus reigned nineteen years ; and this era 
seems established by the best chronologists. 

Archippus, at the conclusion of whose administra- 
tion we have placed the birth of Homer, was suc- 
ceeded by Thersippus, who held the government of 
Athens for a long incumbency of forty-one years, 
and he was succeeded by Pborbas, who was thirty 
years archon ; in the period of these seventy one 
years we have the Athenian era of the life of Ho- 
mer. 

This, however, must in some degree be left to opi- 
nion ; for before the institution of the Olympiads the 
Grecian chronicles are so vague and obscure that the 
precise age of Homer will for ever remain a e«bject 
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of conjecture. The a^bove period lifts at least the 
nertl of lioldiog a middle place between their opi- 
nions who suppose he wna bora soou after the sieg;e 
of Troy and such as coDteod be was contemporary 
with LycuFgus. The late Mr. Robert Wood, in 
his essay on the original genius and writings of Ho- 
mer, inclines to think the Iliad and Odyssey were 
finished about half a centuiy after the capture of 
Troy ; he has offered internal evidence in support 
of tnia opinion in Homer's accoant of ^e family of 
.^neas, and his argument is acute and critical : tney, 
who make him contemporary with Lycui^us, have 
internal evidence against them, which, though per- 
h^s it does not serve to establish Mr. Wood's po- 
aitiOD, certainly confutes the latter chronologista. 
Aristotle places Homer Id the same epoch wiUi 
Iphitus ana the first Olympiad, but he rests his con- 
jecture upon the weakest of all arguments; whilst 
the best authorities, as well as the majority in num- 
ber, point to the period which I have suggested ; 
and here for the present I will leave it. 

The last but one of the perpetual arcbona was 
.^chylus, and in the second year of his government 
the Olympiads were first instituted by Iphitus at 
Elis ; from this period we shall proceed with greater 
chronological precision. 

The succesBor of £schylus and the last of the 
perpetual archons was Alcraffion. The people of 
Athena had new modeled their government upon 
the death of Codrus by abolishing the title of king, - 
and reducing dieir chief magistrate to be in fact ra- 
ther the first subject of the state than the monarch ; 
this regulation appears to have been effected with- 
out any struggle on the part of the reigning family ; 
tiiirteen archons in succession had been permitted to 
hold the government for life, when, upon the expira- 
tion of Alcmieon's administration, the people thought 
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fit by a ireiih Teform to limit the duration of the chief 
magistracy tu the term of ten years, CharopB, bro- 
ther of Alcmteon and son of .^ch^lus, wad the first 
decenaial archoD ; and this revolution took place in 
the first year of the seventh Olympiad. Whilst the 
Atheuiaa state was by these steps enlarging its 
liberties, Romulus and K«mns were forming the em- 
bryo of a mighty em^ure fated in the course of time 
to become mistress of the world; these adventurers 
collected a body of lAtiu shepherds, amongst whom 
they had been educated, and, settling themselves on 
the Palatine Mount, became the founders of Rome : 
this event is supposed to fall within the period of the 
seventh Olympiad, whea Charops was decennial 
archon. It is generally supposed that this mighty 
empire was set in motion from one spark, which 
Greece bad scattered from the conflagratioB of Troy, 
and which lighted on the shores of Italy, where it 
was ke^t alive for more than four centuries, till 
Rome was founded ; but ^neas'a Italian coloniza- 
tion is a very questionable point, and I am inclined 
to agree with Mr. Wood, in his treatise abovemen- 
tioned, that the posterity of .^kieas did not migrate 
into Italy, but established themselves in the Troade, 
and reigned over the scattered remains of the Tro- 
jans after the destruction of Ilium. 

A revolution of eighteen Olympiads produced a 
third change in the constitution of the Athenian go- 
vernment in favour of popular freedom, by limiting 
tbe archoQs to one year, making the magistracy an- 
nual : neitlier was this all, for tbe command was no 
longer lodged In the hands of one person only but of 
nine, the first of which was styled by preeminence 
archon, and from him the year had its name ; the 
second, entitled basileus, took charge of religious 
ceremonies, and the polemarc, or third in office had 
tbe conduct of military atfairs, whilst all civil and 
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'judicial business was referred to the council of the 
remaining six, called thesmothetse. None but pure 
Atheuians of three descents could be chosen by lot 
into this council ; an oath of office was administered 
to them publicly in the portico of the palace, pur- 
porting that they would execute the laws with justice 
and lidelity, and take no gifts either from their clients 
or the people at large. >Vhen they had performed 
their annual functions, and acquitted tbemselTes 
without impeachment, they were in course aggre- 
gated to the ateopagites, and held that dignity for 
life. Brery thing relating to the care of orpnans 
and widows, or the estates of minors, was rested in 
the principal m^strate, properly styled archon ; 
he had the charge of divorces and the superintend- 
ence of the parents and children of soldiers who fell 
in battle, and of all such citizens who were main- 
tained at the public charge. 

Of these annual archons Creon was the first, and 
was elected about the twenty-fourth Olympiad. 



No. CXVII. 

The Athenitm state continued to be governed by 
annual archons according to the alteration made in 
its constitution in the twenty-fourth Olympiad, with- 
out anything occurring, of importance, to merit a re- 
cital from the time ofCreon to the administration of 
Draco in the thirty-ninth Olympiad. The Athe- 
nians, liaving reduced the monarchical power to the 
most diminutive of all kingly representatives, an an- 
nual archon, had to all appearance effectually esta- 
blished their liberties; but it has been the fate of 
freedom to be turned into abuse in all ages, and the 
licentiousness of the people now aeemed in more 
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want of reform than the prerogatiye of the king had 
been in the most arbitrary times. The moral puri^ 
of Draco's mannera and the stem ioflexibklity of his 
temper fitted bim far an office that required both 
rigorous virtue and resolute dispatch, for his time 
was short and his task laborious and full of dangec : 
had his power been permanent, it is probable ha 
would haTS qualified the severity of those famons 
laws which, from tbeir sanguinary nature, were figu- 
ratiTely said to.be written in blood, and it is certain 
they breefthe a spirit calculated rather for the ex- 
tinction of socie^ than for its reformation. We 
must, however, atmit the difficulty of devising any 
code of penal statutes, by which tiegrees of pnnislt- 
ment shall be equitably pro^rtioned to degrees of 
offence. We have no espeneace or history of any 
such code now existing, or that ever did cxfsL A 
citizen of the world wiU not estimate crimes and of- 
fences by the same rule and standard as a citizen of 
any one particular community will ; local circum- 
stances will give fainter or deeper colourings to 
crimes according to the peculiar constitution of the 
state agaiust which they are committed; the Athe- 
nians in the time of Draco were governed by annual 
magistrates; the administration of these magistrates 
was made subject to popular inquiry upon its termi- 
nation ; they bad expunged from their constitution 
the wholesome though high sounding principle.-tbat 
a king cannot do wrong ; it was now become scarce 
possible that his substitute could do ngfat; the peo- 
ple sat in judgment on thetr governors, and many of 
the most virtuous citizens in the state suffered under 
their sentence: fear restrained the timid from exer- 
tion, and the allurements of power debauched the 
interested and ambitious from their duty ; whilst the 
magistrate -aimed at popularity, the people became 
intolerably licentious. The rigour of Draco int- 
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EresseB us with a high ides of his purity of principle : 
ia abborrence of the abuses of his predecessors in 
office and his iudi^ation aeainst th« deprarity of 
his feltow citizeas embitterea his mind, and made 
him radwr a misiuitbrope than a statesman. 

Draco seems to hare coHsidered the commission 
of cmnes, not in proportion to their offence againat 
society, but according to the principle of the crimi- 
nal^ holding a transgressoT equally guilty whether 
he broke the law in the least tittle, or in its greatest 
estent; for he punished indiscriminately with death 
in both cases : in this there is as little wisdom as 
mercy, and it is to the honour of Solon that he re- 
voked such undis tin gui shin g and bloody laws. Justly 
to ascertain and define the various degrees of human 
depravity is impracticable for those who cannot 
search the human heart; nor in the nature of things 
is k possible for any man, or council of men, to form 
R system of puoishnients to meet the several degrees 
and definitions of crimes with proportioned retribu- 
tion : sentence of death is at once the highest exer- 
tion of authority one fellow creature can.- exercise 
over another; and the heaviest atonement any of- 
fender can make to the laws of that society in which 
he is inlisted. Draco escused himself from the 
charge of indiscriminate' rigour by pleading that he 
conld devise no punishment greater than death ; the ■ 
nature of the plea gives an insight into the character 
of the man that needs no comment: it is plain, how- 
ever, that he had no idea of aggravating death by 
tortures ; he did not knoff, or would not practise 
those detestable arts and refinements, which now 
prevail in too many parts of the Christian world, 
of extorting criminations and confessions by height- 
ening the agonies of death. The short duration of 
his authority, as I before observed, precipitated him 
upon diis system of severity, which time and reflec- 
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would probably have corrected : a baaty re- 
Former ia equally to be dreaded with a deliberate 
'yraiit; legal cruelty is of alt inoHt terrible; a law 
)nce made is made to be executed ; the will of the 
udge cannot mitigftte it, and the power of (be sove- 
reign can only release from punishment, but not ap- 
poTtioo or modify it: herein consists the irreparable 
defect of alt established rules of fixed punishment ; 
to include different degrees of criminaiity under one 
and the same degree of penalty is not strict equity, 
but to live without laws, at the arbitrary disposal of 
anv human tribuual, is slavery of the most insupport- 
. able sort. 

By Draco's laws an Athenian was equally guilty 
of death whether he pilfered a cabbage or murdered 
acitizen : horrible decree I If the principle of punish- 
ment does not consist in revenging what is passed^ 
but in preventing the culprit from repeating and the 
community from suffering the like or any other of- 
fence from the same person, it may well be doubted 
if death need be inflicted in any case; the terror of 
example, not the spirit of revenge, must constitute 
the necessity of such a mode of punishment, if any 
necessity exists ; but if punishments maybe devised 
by whicn guilty persons shall be made to atone to 
society without cutdng them from it, and if these 
punishments may be such fts shall deter and terrify 
the evil tnindeJ equally with death itself, policy, 
independent of religion, will be interested to adopt 
them. 

It was not to be expected that the Athenians 
would be remedied by such sanguinary laws aa 
those of Draco, and they had been in operation 
nearly half a century when Solon, in the third year 
of the forty-sixth Olympiad, found the people in as 
much need of reformation as Draco did in the be- 
ginning of the thirty-fifth Olympiad. 
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Solon was of noble birth and of an elevated soul ; 
he was a friend to liberty, but a lorer of order ; de> 
Bcended from Codrus, he was a patriot by inherit- 
ance ; thougb he was a great adept in the philosophy 
of the timest it neither soured his manners nor left 
him without attention to the public. When he with- 
drew himself from the world for the puqrases of 
study and contemplation, it was to render himself a 
more useful citizen on his return to society : with a 
fortune rather below mediocrity he had such a spirit 
of beneficence and generosity that he was obliged 
in his youth to apply himself to commerce to sup- 
port his indepenilence : Solon's philosophy did not 
boast any unnatural contempt of pain or pleasure; 
he afifected no apathy : on the contrary, when he 
was reproached forweeping at the death of his son, 
as if it was uqfaecoming of a wise man to bewail an 
evil he could nMremedy, he answered with a modest 
sensibility of his weakness, that it was on that very 
account be did bewail it. 

The aoeodote Plutarch gives us of Solon's inter- 
view with his contemporary Thales, and the silly 
method that philosopher took for conviDcing Solon 
of the advantages of celibacy, by employing a fellow 
to make a false report to hiiD of bis son's death, 
heightens our affection for the man, without lowering 
our respect for the sage. Tbalea in the true spirit oT 
sophism triumphed in the superiority of his wisdom 
by avoiding those connexions whica soften the hu- 
man heart, and vainly supposed he suak the dignity 
of Solon's character by exposing to ridicule the ten- 
der feelings of the father. 

The Athenians' were exhanated by a t«dioua and 
unprusperous war with the people of Megara; the 
importaot island of Salainis was lost, and sack was 
their despair of ever recovering it that they passed 
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ft Uw for making it a capital offence in avy cittien to 
propose the retaking of it: Solon, nbo regarded Uiis 
degrading edict with honeat indi go ation, feigned him- 
sell' insape, and rushing into the foram harangued 
the populace, abrogated Ui« edict, and declared var 
against (he Megarensians : on this occasion he ad- 
dressed the people in ele^ac verses of his own coot' 
posing, one hundred in number; the power of his 
muse prevailed, for it was great; U>e people gave 
him the command of an expedition against sal anus, 
ia which he had (he good fortune to reduce that 
island and reannex it to his country, which had made, 
such public avowal of its despair. 

Solon is ao highly celebrated as a poet that soma 
ancient authorities have equaled him to Heaiod and 
eves to Homer : we have iew and small remains, 
but many testimonies of his writings; in particular 
we:, are loformed, that he composed fire tbousaad 
verses an the cummonweslth of Athens, recording 
the transactions of bis own time, not as a history in 
praise, but in defence of himself, and with a view to 
encourage bis couatr^men to persist in a course of 
public virtue and private morality. He wrote iam- 
oics also and odes, and composed even his laws is 
verse, of which Plutarch has quoted the esordium. 

He employed stratagem in the reduction of the 
itdand of balamis, bat as the celebrated Pisbtratos 
was' joined with him in this enterprise, it must not 
be disguised that some authorities give the success 
of the expedition to Pisistratus ; both ware men of 
oonsummnte address and resource, and each no 
doubt had his share of merit in the service ; the repu-. 
tatioR Solon gained by this event was still increased 
by his conduct in the defence of the famous temple of 
Delphi against the sacrilegious Girrhasans; though 
he WM only assessor to the general Clistttenes £• 
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Sicyoaiaii la this campaifpi, the laocessful t 

tion of the war by the capture of Cinba was noivei- 

ealiy attributed to Solon. 

Athens was now rent by popular feuds and di>- 
sensions ; the common wealth was in imnuDenl peril, 
every thing tending to civil tumult and confusioo, 
and the people in a state little short of absolute 
anarchy: in ihia extremity every eye was turned 
towards Solon, and he was elected archon by the 
general voice of his fellow citizens. It was now not 
only in his power to make himself absolute master 
of toe state, and to establish that tyranny ia bis own 
person, which be lived to see Pisistratus upire to 
and obtain, but that step was also pressed upon him 
by the DnaaimoDS aolicitation of his friends aod the 
public at large ; religion had its share in t^e tempta- 
tion, for the temple of Delphi uttered his oracular 
decree for his assuming the supreme power in Athena, 
and when he withstood the dazzling offer, he had to 
combat the reproaches and invectives of all partiea 
for refusing it. A inaguanimity thai was proof 
against temptation was not to be shaken by ca> 
lumny ; supported by conscious integrity he ooposed. 
the torrent, and contenting himself with the limited 
authority of an annual magistracy, framed and pub- 
lished those mild and salutary ordinaDces wnlch 
have endeared his name to all posterity. Amongst 
the pacifying measures of his government he found 
it expedient to relieve the people by an ordinance for 
the remiasioti of debts of a certain description ; this 
act raised a storm of opposition and abuse from all 
the rich and usurious against his administration, and 
some who had been his intimates took part in tfat 
faction, and began to persecute him in the bitterest 
manner, charging him with the roeanness of exempt- 
ing himself as a creditor from the conditions of the 
act; he soon turned the odium of the charge upott 
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the contrirera of it, by ffiving public proof to the 
ci^ that he himself had been the first who obeyed 
his own law, and remitted a considerable sum to Lis 
debtors; this proof of his disintcreHtedness as a cre- 
ditor con vincca his countrymen of bis uprightness as 
a legislator, and he rose the higher in their esteent 
tor the maleTolent attack he had so fully repulsed : 
reason and public gratitude at Irngth preraited, and 
tile voice ot faction being put to silence, th« whole 
care of the conmonweallL was suTrendered into his 
hands, to be regulated and reformed according to hia 
wisdom and discretioii. 

BdJon, though too magnanimous to accept the title 
of king, was too good a citizen to decline the trust ; 
and now it was that he abn^ted aU Draco's san- 
Kuinary laws, except those that affected murderers ; 
Ukifl, as I before observed, occurred in the course of 
die forty-sixth Olympiad; lie arranged the people 
into four classes, according to the different propor- 
tions of their property; ne erected the principal 
council of the Areopagitei, with inferior courts for 
the admin stration of law and justice, and published 
hia famous manifesto for renderiug infamous all per- 
sons, who in civil seditions should remain spectators 
of liieir country's danger by a criminal neutrality ; 
he enacted many wholesome .regulations respecting 
marriages, tending to the inarease of population ; he 
suppressed libels, and made idleness puoisbable by 
law : be put under certain disabilities, parents who 
were convicted of having grossly neglected the edu* 
cation of their families, and restrained by sumptuary 
laws every species of public excess. Many more of 
his laws migbt be enumerated, if it were necessary 
to enlarge upon facts so generally known, but it will 
Buflicc to mention, that when he had completed his 
code, he bound the senators to the observance of 
what it contained by .the solemoest oath he could 
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devise, and causing his laws to be eagraveo on tables 
of wood, hung them up in the public courts that no 
man might plead ignorance. 

The nature of ibis oath is curious ; the senator 
was led up to a ponderous stone preserved in the 
forum ; there the oath was publicly administered, 
and the obligation of it was, that he should dedicate 
a piece of gold to the temple of Delphi of equal 
weight with the stone if he was proved guilty of 
having violated his oath : not content with thus 
swearmg the judges and senators to the fateful ad- 
ministration of his laws, he also bound the people 
by oath to their due observance; and having done 
all this with a temper and prudence, particulady 
expressive of his character, Solon took nis leave of 
Alliens, and set out upon his travels into £gypt. 



No. CXVIII. 

Althodoh the wisdom and magnanimity of Solon 
are conspicuons in every action of his life, whick 
history has transmitted to us, nothing is more worthy 
of our admiratioa and praise than the circumstanca 
last recorded of his secession from Athens. 

It is not necessary to follow him in hia travels, in 
which, after some time spent in visi^og Egypt, 
Cyprus, and Lydia, he obeyed the summons of bis 
fel low-citizens and returned to Athens : that city 
during his absence had been distracted by furious 
and contending factions ; Lycurgus beaded one par- 
ty, Megacles, son of Alcmseon, another, and Pisis- 
tratua was leader of a third, in which was included 
nearly the whole inferior order of the peo[de: all 
these parties nevertheless preserved a respect for 
their ancient benefactor and l8W|pveT, and he ipaDed 
l3 
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no paJBH in return to assuage aod compose tbe dis- 
orders of the state, but in vain ; age indeed had nut 
yet deprived Him of his mental faculties, bnt his cor^ 
poreal opes were debditated, and the crisis called 
for more activity than he was now capable of exert- 
ing ; he could no longer speak in public, nor address 
the people in the fonim as he was accustomed to 
do ; be tried his influence separately and in private 
with the leaders of the several factions : Piaistratus, 
wfapse manners were of fhe gentlest kind, affected 
to receive the advice and counsels of Solon with 
great externtJ respect, bnt ambition had taken too 
jBim bold of his heart, and he had laid his plana too 
deep tp be diverted from them by the patriotic dis- 
pourses of this venerable citizen; the sagacity of 
Solon penetrated his designs, and when he wae conr 
vinced of his dissimulation, aiid saw the liberties of 
his country od the point of being overthrown by this 
artful demagogue, he came into open court in mili- 
tary anay, and presented himself to the assemblj' 
ready to nead the friends of their country, and expel 
Pisistratus by force of arms : the noble effort was 
too late, for the spirit of the people was lost, and all 
men seemed disposed to surrender themselves with- 
out resistance to the usurper. Solon, finding that 
he could not rouse them to a ponsideratipa of their 
ancient dignity, nor inspire them with a becoming 
sense of the value of IHterty, laid aside his armsi 
and suspending them at the door of the Courthoose, 
took a short but pathetic leave of Athens, and once 
again retired into voluntary banishment: whither is 
not distinctly ascertained : many pressing inyitations 
were addressed to him from diflereot parts, and I 
am inclined to thiiik he accepted that of Crcesiis 
Icing of Lydia, and that he closed an illustrious life 
in ettieme old age in the island of Cyprus. Bis 
ftshes, by his express direction, were transported to 
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bis native island of Salamis, and there depoiiled. 
The Athenians erected bis statue in brais, but Pittis- 
tratuB revoked his laws: the lana of Draco, noti 
-Tithstandiiig their severitv, were in sxecutioa for a 
longer peric^ than the mild and pradent ordinances 
fif Solon. The people it is true never wholly far, 
feited their respect for tfaia eicelleat person, but they 
.were unworthy of him; even Pisiatratus, amidst the 
struggles of ambition, offered no insult to his person, 
and every country, which bis fame had reached, prer 
rented an asylum to the venerable exile. 

As an orator, Solon stands high in point of merit, 
^nd first ill order of tine : as a poet, his genius was 
auhliue, various, and fluent; in subjects of fictioa 
^d fancy he never dealt; but though he chose hiq 
topicB with the eravity of a statesman, and handled 
tfaeffl with the ndelity of an historian, he composed 
with ardour, and never failed to &ie his hearers with 
the recitation of his poems : he is supposed to have 
reprobated the drama, hut, if this be a fact, we may 
well conclude, tliat it was the old corrupt mask of 
Bacchus and the Satyrs, of which he signified his 
dislike, and in this he is warranted. In two expe- 
ditions, where he had a military command, he was 
^minenUy successful, and gained a high degree of 
glory : no statesman ever stood in times more peri- 
MBS, no citizen ever resisted more alluring offers of 
ambition, and no legislator ever regulated a more 
disorderly community: though devoted to the study 
pf philosophy, and a great master in the early sci- 
ence of the timeSi be mixed with cheerfulness in so- 
ciety, was friendly and convivial, and did not hold 
back from those tender ties and attachments which 
connect a man to the world, and which by some 
have been considered iucompatible with a life de- 
voted to wisdom and sublime philosophy : strict in 
hia morals as Draco, he was not like bim disposeil 
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to put criminsls to ^ath, whilst there waa any hope 
of condacting them by gentle measures to repeut- 
•nce: his modesty was natural and unaffected, and 
though he was generally silent in company, his si- 
lence threw no damp upon festivity, for it did not 
savour of sollenness, and he was known to be a 
friend to the use of wine with freedom, but without 
excess : at the meeting of the seven celebrated sages 
(his contemporartea and colleagues in wisdom) when 
tbey were entertained by Periander at Corinth, the 
golden salver, which the Milesian fishermen had 
draned Out of the sea in theii net, and which the 
Del[mic oracle, upon reference of the controversy, 
had decreed to the wisest man of the age, was bv 
general suffrage given to Solon ; each person with 
becoming deference to the others, had severally 
declined the prize, but Solon was at length con- 
atrained to receive it by concurrent vote of the whole 
assembly. 

Historians are not agreed upon the exact time of 
Solon's departure from Athens, and some maintain 
that he continued there till his death; this is not 
probable ; but the result of the accounts pnts it out 
of doubt that fae remained there, whilst there was 
any hope of composing the disturbances of the state, 
and of^ restoring its tranquillity and freedom, under 
the prudent regulations he had established when he 
was archon. 

But no sooner had this excellent citizen turned 
his back upon Athens than all these hopes perished, 
and nnivei«al despair took place ; the degeneracy of 
the people became incurable, and no one waa found 
with authority or zeal to oppose the approaching re- 
volution: Uiough Solon was far in the decline of 
life, yet if there had been any public virtue subsist- 
ing, the liberty of Athens had not been lost without 
a struggle; but, although neutrahty in civil commO' 
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tions had been dedued infamous uid crimiDal by 
the latra of Solon, the populace through despair or 
indolence declined the coatest, and held themselves 
in TeadinesH to receive a master in either of ijie con- 
tending; partisans, who should prevail over his com- 
petitors. 

fortune and superior address at length decided 
the prize of ambiboa to Pisistratus and his party, 
for he possessed every qualiticatieD that could re- 
commend him to the public ; of insinuating manners, 
.with a beautiful and commanding persou, he was 
gallant, eloquent, and munificent ; no map acquitted 
himself more gracefully as a public speaker, and , 
when Pericles in aftertimes alarmed the jealousy of 
the Athenians, the reHemblaoce he bore to Pisis- 
tratus in eloquence, as- well as in features, was so 
striking that he was universally called the Setumd 
PUUtratiu, and the comic poets in their satirical al- 
lusions exhibited him on the stage by that name and 
character. 

Whilst these party struggles were in suspense, 
Pisistratus used an artifice for recommending him- 
self to the people, which was decisive in his favour: 
one day on a sudden he rushed into the forum, 
where the citizens were assembled, as if be had been 
flying from assassins, who were in pursuit of him, 
Kod presented himself to public vi^w defaced with 
wounds, and covered with blood; he was mounted 
in bis chariot, and the mules that drew him were 
stceaming with blood as well as himself: the crowd 
flocked around him, and in this Bituatiou, without 
wiping Ills wouuds or dismounting from his chariot, 
he harangued the forum ; he told them be had that 
instant escaped from the assassinating awotds of th« 
nobles, who had cruelly attempted to destroy the 
piSJt of the pepple for bjs activity in oj^osiog tht 
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exactions of KNrdid creditors and naarious tyranta. 
HisleBrsibis sufferiDgs.thebesuty of hispereon now 
etreamiDg vrith blood, which lie had spilt id their 
cause, his military services at Megara, sod his pro- 
lestatioDs of affection to the people, in whose defence 
he solemnly protested a determination to persist or 
perish, all together formed such an address to the 
passions, and presented sueb a picture to the eye, 
that were irresistibly affecting. 

Though it soon appeared in proof that the whole 
was artifice, and that all these wounds about himself 
and bis mules were of his owd giriog for the impres- 
sion of the moment; still the moment served his 
purpose, and in the heat of popular tumult he ob- 
tained a decree for granting nim a body guard, not 
armed as soldiers, but with sticlca and clubs ; at the 
head of this desperate rabble he lost no time in forc- 
ing his way into the citadel, and took possession of 
it and the commonwealth in the same moment; he 
next proceeded to exile the most powerful and oE>- 
noxious of his opponents. Megacles and Lycui^s, 
with their immediate adherents, either fled ^m the 
city, or were forcibly driven out of it; the revolution 
was complete. 

The tumult having subsided, Pisistratus began to 
look around him, and to lake his measures tar se- 
curing himself in the authority he had seized : fot 
this purpose he augmented his body guard, which, 
as they were lirst voted to him, consisted only of 
fil^; these he endeavoured to attach to his person 
by liberal payments, and whilst he equipped them at 
ul pmnta like soldiers, he put a cunning stratsgea 
in practice, by which he contrived to seize all the 
private aVon of the citizens, and totally dismantled 
Athens: he used less ceremony with the nobles, for 
be stripped them <^ all weapons of ofleace openly 
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aad by foicei Bod now he found UinuK', as be be- 
lieved, ID safe posscBsioD of the soTereign pover hmA 
throne of Atbeii», 

This passed in the fif^-lirst Olyminwi, when Co- 
miu was arch on. 

It rarely bappena that domimon, rapidly obtained, 
proves firmly established. The factions of Hegaclea 
and I^cuTgns were broken by this rerolution, but 
not ez ting uished ; and Pinstratus either c«ald »ot 
prevent their reuniting, or perhaps over-security 
made him inattentive to then movements : he en- 
joyed bis power for a shwt time, and was in bis tura 
diiven out of Athena by those he had exiled, and hi* 
effects were pnt up to pubUc sale, as the property of 
am oiftlav. 

Megacles and Lycurgns now divided the govern-- 
Befit between them ; this was a system that soon 
wron^t its own overthrow : and Megacles, finding 
his party the weaker, invited Fisistratus to return to 
Athens, vainly imagining he could lull his ambition, 
and secure him to bis interest by giving him his 
daughter Cnsyra in marriage. Piaiatratus accepted 
the terms, and obeyed the welcome recall, but it was 
m such a manner as might have put the weakest 
nan apon his guard; for his return and entrance into 
Athens were accompanied by one of the most bare- 
£u:ed attacks upon public credulity and superstitius 
that is to be found in the history <h man. 

He bad already succeeded in several hardy stra- 
tagems, and all bad been discovered after they had 
Mrved his purposes. His pretended assassination, 
bis contrivances for arming his body guard and for 
disarming the citizens at large, were all well known 
to the people, so that he must have taken a very nice 
measure m their folly and blindness, when, upon his 
entering the city« he undertook to bring in bia train 
» woman, named Pbiea, whom he dressed in the 
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habit of die goddess Hinerva, and imposed her on 
the vul^r for their tutelar deity in persoa : he hod 
ioatructed her how to eddress the people in his be- 
half, commaDdinK them to reiaMate bim in his power, 
and opea the gates of the citadel at bis approach r 
the lady was sufficiently personable for the character 
she assumed, and, as a proof of her divinity, was of 
colossal stature : estravaf^nt as the experiment may 
aeem, it succeeded in all points: the human deity 
was obeyed, and the ingenious demagogue carried 
all before him : this Grecian Joan of Arc received 
the adoration of tfae superstitious vulgar in public, 
and the grateful caresses of the exulting tyrant in 
private : the lady was not of very distinguished birth 
and fortune ; for, before she took upon her the cha- 
racter of a goddess, she condescended to the mortal 
occupation of a flower girl, and made garlands afler 
tiie custom of the Greeks for feasts and merrymak- 
ings : Pisiatratus rewarded her bberally, by giving 
ber in marriage to bia son Hipparcfaus ; a commo- 
dious resource for disposing of a cast-off goddess; 
as for himself, he was engaged to Cssyra : ]Phxa's 
marriage with Hipparcbus soon convinced the world 
that she was a mortal, but Piaistratus gave bimsdf 
no concern to prevent the discovery ; in process of 
time it came to pass, upon Pisistiatus'a secoud ex- 

Sulsiwi, tliat Phaea was publicly impeached and con- 
emned upon the charge of UsKe MajestatU. 



No.CXIX. 

PisisTBATUS had been five years in exile when Me- 
gaclea brought about his recall, and vainly thought 
to fix hiai in his interest by giving -bim bis daughter 
Cssyra in marriage; audi alliances rarely answei 
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tliepolitic&l ends for which tbey are made: Pisiatra- 
tus bad several sods by bis firet wife, aod faaving re- 
establiahed bimself in the tyraony after the maoQer 
we have been deacribiog, and bestowed his favourite 
Ph»a upoa bis aoii Hipparchus, he took the dangh- 
ter of Megacles as the condition of bii contract wiA 
ber father, hut with a fixed determination against a 
aecood family, whose pretaoBions might come ia 
competition with those of his childrea by bis first 
marriage, in whose favour he wished to secure th« 
succession, and who, both by age and capadty, 
were fit for government, whenever it should devolve 
upon them. 

Cicsyra put up with her husband's neglect for 
some time, but at length she imparted her disgust to 
her mother, and she of course communicated it to 
Megacles. Justly offended by the indignity of such 
treatment, Megacles immediately took his measure* 
with tlie enemies of his son-in-law for bis second ex~ 
pulsion, prudently disguising his resentment, till be 
was in a condition to put il in force ; it did not long 
escape the penetration of Pisistratus, but when be 
came to the knowledge of the conspiracy that had 
been formed against his power, he found himself aad 
party too weak to oppose it, and seizing the hour of 
safety made a voluntary abdication, by retiring into 
Eretria without a struggle, and in the utmost preci- 
pitation. 

Megacles and bis friends seem to have considered 
this secession of Pisistratus as decisive, or else the 
time did not allov? them to follow it by any active 
measures for preventing his return : eleven years 
however passed, and still he remained an exile from 
Athens ; old aa he was his ambition does not Mem 
to have cooled, nor was be idle in the interim; he 
had an interview with his sous in Kretria, and con- 
certed measuret with tliem for bisrestoration; bo 

VOL. III. M 
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formed alliancea with several of the Gredan gittei, 
particularly Tbebes and Argos, and obtained a ae»- 
' ' ' f mouey, with which he ealisted 



iuppty of mou 
into his pay a 



_ .y a cODBiderable army of merce- 
naries, and began hoHtilitJea in the Athenian state 
by seizing upon Marathon. . 'Hiis successfn I measure 
drew out many of his secret partisans from Athena 
la join him in this place, where the promising aspect 
of his affairs and the popularity of his character, bad 
induced great Durabers to resort to his standard : 
thus remtbrced he put hia army in motion, and di- 
rected bis march towards the city. The ruiinff party 
at Athens hastily collected troops to oppose his ap-* 
proach, and put them under the command of Lco- 
garas, who no sooner took the field against Pisistra- 
tas than he suffered himself and army to be aur- 
prised by that experienced general, and fled in dis- 
order over the country ; the politic conqueror stop' 
ned the pursuit, and dispatched his sons after the 
fugitives to assure them of pardon aod protection if 
they would go back to their nomea and resume their 
occupations in peace like good citizens; Pisistratus 
was tar advanced in age, and having carried this de- 
cisive action by stratagem, took every prudent pre- 
caution for establishing his advantage by seixing the 
■ons of tbe leading partisans m opposition to his go- 
Ternmeat, and detaining them in close custody as 
hostages for the peaceable behaviour of their parents. 
He conducted himself oa the occasion with so much 
temper and judgment, the splendour of hia talents and 
the elegauca of bis manaers reflected so much lustre 
on his court and country, that his usarpation was 
either no longer remembered, or remembered with- 
out aversion and regret ; in short, hia genius for go- 
vernment was such that no man questioned faia right : 
even Solon, with all hia zeal for liberty, pronounced 
of Pisiatratus, that AtbeuR would aot bare contained 
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K more Tirtuous citizen, bad his ambitian been di- 
reeted to a more juHtifiable pnrauit : be was mild and 
merciful in the extreme, wianing in address, an elo- 
quent orator, a juit judge, and a muDificent sove- 
reig^i ; in a word, be had eithet tbe merit of posses- 
sins, or the art of diasembling, every good qualitf, 
vna every brilli»it accomplish meat. 

Having now brongbt down this brief recapituta- 
^n of tiiB Atbentaa bistory to the tast period of tbe 
reign of Pisistiratna, we are arrived at tbe point of 
time in which that remarkable era cooinienceB, 
which I call The lAierary Aye of Greece: it was 
DOW that PiaiBtratus conceived the enlarged and 
liberal idea of instituting the first puUic library in 
Greece, and of laying it open to the iaspection and 
resort of tbe learned and curious throughout tbe 
kingdoms and provinces of diat part of the world— 
Id&roi Atkeiii» ditciplitiarvm liberaUvm pnblice ad 
Ugendum prebmdos pri^iu poBiuine diettmr Pitit- 

trattu tyrannat. Aul. Gell. cap. svii. lib. vi. - 

Through a long, though interrupted reign of three 
and thirty years, he had approved himself a great 
enconrager of literature, aod a very diligent cdlec- 
torof the worla of teamed men: the compiler of the 
Mattered rhapsodies of Homer, aud the familiar friend 
of the great efnc poet Orpheus of Croton (autbor of 
the ArgoDaDlici)he wasbimself accompliifaed in the 
learning of the age he lived in ; and, whilst bis court 
became a place of resort for contemporary genius, 
be pushed his researches after the remains of tbe 
ttnoent poets and philosophers, throu^ every spot 
where the liberal sciences had been known to 
flourish ; collecting books in Ionia, Sicily, and 
thronghtfot all the provinces of Greece with much 
cost and diligence: and having at length completed 
his parpose, and endowed a library witii the trea- 
sures 01 tbe time, be laid it open to all readers, for 
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Ihe edificBlion of mankind — " Who of those times 
■urpasMd him in learning; (says Cicero), or what 
orator was more eloqueot or acconipliBhed than 
Fiuitratiu, who first disposed the works of Homer 
la that order of corajnlatioii we have them at this 
v«ry timel" De OraL iti, 187. 

The institution of this hbraiy forms a signsl epodi 
ill the annals of literature, for from this period At- 
tica took the lead of all the pfofiaces of Greece in 
iirta and sciences, and Athens henceforward became 
the school of philosophers, the theatre of poets, and 
the capital of taste and elegance, acknowledged to a 
proverb thrDU|hout the world. From this period to' 
the death of Heaander the comic po^ an illustri- 
ous scene presents itself to our observation. Greece, 
with unbounded fertili^ of genius, sent a flood of 
coDiposilions into light, of which, although a few 
entire siMcimens bare descended to posterity, yet 
^ese, widi some fragment^, and what may be nir- 
theri»>llected on the subject, from the records of the 
«chohasts and grammarians, afford abundant mat- 
ter for literaiy disquisition. 

It is painful in the extreme to reflect upon the 
ravages of time, and to call to mind the host of au- 
thors of this illuminated age who have perished by 
the irruptions of the barbarous nations. When we 
meditate on the ma^iGcence of the ancient build* 
ings of Greece and Rome, the mind is struck with 
awe and veneraticH) ; but those impressions are of a 
very melancholy cast, when we consider that it is 
from thflir present ruins we are now measuring tbeir 
past splenaour: in like manner from a few relics of 
ancient genius, we take a mournful estimate of those 
prodigious collections, which, till the fatal 00060' 
grations at Alexandria, remained entire, and were, 
without compariaon, the most valuable treasure if poq 
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PtsislrtttHa, as we have obMr?ed, eitaUisbed tb« 
fint public library in Greece : Xeriei plundered 
Athens of this collection, much augmented by Ihe 
literary munificeDce of Hipparchus and the aucoeed- 
ing archcns: Xerxes was not, like the barbnriant 
of the lower ^es, inaenaible to the treasure he bad 
poaseesed himself of : on the contrary, he regarded 
these volnmes as the most solid fruits of his expedi- 
tion, and imported them into Persia as splendid tro- 
phies of his triumph on his return. Selencus, sur- 
oamed Nicanor, afterwards restored this library to 
Athene, with a princely magnanimity. The kings 
of Pei^mus also became great collectors, and the 
PergamKan libron- grew into much reputation and 
resort. But of all Uie libraries of antiquity, that 
collected at Alexandria by the Ptolemies of ^ypt 
was much the most respectable. Athenxus says 
(p. S) th&t Ptolemy Philadelphua purcbased Om 
Pergamsaa Ubrary, and in particular the books col- 
lected by Nileus, principally consisting of the Greek 
dramatists, which, with what he got at Athens and 
Rhodes, furnished the great library at Alexandria 
with forty thousand volumes. This library was un- 
happily set on fire when JuUus Ca»ar found it uecea. 
»ary to burn his ships in the docks at Alexandria t 
no Plutarch states the case; but Aulus Griliua 
says they were set on fira accidentally by the auii* 
liary troops — non tpmtte, neqne opera contulta, ted 
ft miiitibuijmie avxiUariit ineenta *unt. — This siis- 
fortune was in a great measure repaired by the li- 
brary which Hare Antony presented to Cleopatra, 
and Dy subsequent additions was increased to lucti 
aa amount, that when it was at last irretrievably de' 
istroyed by the Caliph Omar, it consisted of aevea 
jiundred thousand volumes. 

This amarang repository of ancient science was 
buried in ashes by the well known qnibblii^ edict 
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of that bailurous fanatic — " If, said Ae caKpb, 
these volunea contain doctrines conformable to tbe 
Komu, then is the Koraa alone aulGcieat without 
these Tolumea ; but, if nhat they teach be repug- 
nant to God's book, then it it fitting they were de^ 
atroyed." — Thus, with false reason lor their jud^, 
and false rebgion for their esecutioner, perished an 
innumerable company of poets, philosopbere, and 
bistoriana, with almost eveir thing elegant in art and 
editying in science, which the most illuminated peo- 
ple on earth had in the lusuriancy of their genius 
produced. In vain did the philosopher John of 
Alexandria intercede to save tnem ; universal cout 
demnation to tbe flames was the sentence ignorance 
denounced against tbcse literary martyrs. The flow 
of wit, the flights of fancy, and the labours of learn- 
ing, alike contributed to feed the fires of those baths 
in which tbe savage conquerors recreated themselves 
after the «ege. Need we inquire, when art and 
science were extinct, if darkness overspread tbe 
nations? It is a period too melancholy to reflect 
upon, and too vacant to record. History passes 
over it as over the chart of an ocean without a shore, 
with diis cutting recollection accompanying it, that 
in this ocean are buried many of tbe brightest mo- 
numents of ancient genius. 

It appears that, at tbe time Terence was writing. 
Borne was in possession of two thousand Greek 
comedies ; of all which, ne barbarUl not one hath 
descended to us, except what are found in our 
scanty volume of Aristophanes, and these are partly 
of the old personal class. The gleanings of a few 
fragments from the grammarians and scholiasts, with 
the translations of the Roman stage, are now tbe 
ontv samples of tbe Greek comedy in its last purity 
and perfection. It is true that writers of tbe lower 
ages, and «ven tbe fathers of the Christian church. 
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bave quoted Ubenlly from the new comedy of the 
Greeks ; these fragments are as tespectable for their 
moral cast, as for their elegant turn of expression ; 
but what a poigaancy do they give to our regret, 
whea we compute the loss posterity has suffered by 
the scale of these remains 1 

On the part of tragedy, although very many noble 
works have peiisbed, yet as some specimens of the 
great masters have come down to us entire, we have 
more to cooaole us in this than in the comic depart- 
ntent. Happily for the epic muse, the rage of igno- 
rance could not reach the immortal poems of Ho- 
inef : wbat other compositions of that great burd 
may have been lost to the world is but a dark in- 
quiry at the best ; many poems of an antecedent, 
and some of a contemporary date, hare undoubtedly 
been destroyed; but, I am inclined to think, that 
from tiie lime when those wonderful productions of 
the Iliad and Odyssey were collected and made 
public at Athens, till the Augustan Kra, little was 
attempted in the epic branch. 



Bt revising what history has delivered of the first 
poets of Greece, we sbail be able to form a very to- 
lerable conjecture of the authors, whose works Fisia- 



tratus collected at the time be instituted his library 
in Athens ; but before I undertake this, it is proper 
.to remark that some autborities, ant^ent as well as 
modern, have ascribed the honour of compiling 
Homer's rhapsodies to Hippardius, the son of Pisis- 
tratuB, and not to Pisistratus himself: I am not wiU 
ling therefore to pass over the question without som^ 
explanation of it.. 
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The sBcieflt autboritieB I allude io aM thoH of 
Plato in his Hipparchua, and £Iian in the second 
article of his eiglith booli : the first is a naked asseT- 
tjoji ; the second sets forth more circumstaDtiaily — 
" That Hipparchua, the son of Fiaistralnt, was tiie 
firit who brought HomeT's poema to Athens, and 
made the rbapsodists reheaTse them in the general 
assembly of uie Grecian states." — Btit this antiior; 
who is generally a bithful though a minute collector 
«f anecdotes, expressly contradicts himself in tke 
fourteenth article of the thirteenth book, and tells bs 
that Pisistratus compiled the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer: Cicero, in the quotation from his Oator 
mentioned in a preceding paper, gives the n«d(t of 
the work to Pisistratus : Suidas, under the article of 
Homer says — " That various persons were at tha 
pains of collecting and arranging these books in suc--- 
ceeding times, but of these Pisistratus of Athens 
waa the Arst." — Eustathius, in bis commentary oa 
tiie Iliad, concurs in the same testimony ; he says— r 
" That Uie grammarians who compiled the Iliad, 
did it, as it is said, by command of Pisistratus ; that 
they corrected it at discretion, and that (he princi- 

Sal of these was Aristarchus, and next to him Zeno- 
otus." Comm. ad Iliad, Ub. i. In this latter parti- 
cular the learned commentator has fallen into an 
error : for it is well known that the celebrated critic 
Aristarchus, as well as Zenodotus, lived many years 
4fter the time of Pisistratus: I shall mention only 
one authority more on the same side of the question, 
which I take to he more deciaive than any of the 
foregoing, and this is an ancient epigrammatist, whq 
in a distich upon a statue of Pisiatratns, celehrates 
him on this very account, and gives a verf probable 
conjecture, that this statue was erected in comme- 
moration of the great work of the abovementioned 
Gompilatioa, AnthoL lib. iy. c^, iv. 
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From these authorities, as well sb from strength 
-of eireum stance, it Heema highly probable that the 
founder of the first public library dbould be studious 
to enrich his collectioD with the poems of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

This important work w&a both extremely difficult 
to execute, and attended with very considerable ex- 
pense in the progress of it. The rhapsodies of Ho- 
mer were scattered up and down' amongst the cities 
of Greece, which the itinerant poet had visited, and 
were necessarily in a very mutilated state, or re- 
corded in men's memories after an imperfect man- 
ner, and by piecemeal only: in soma places these 
inestimahle relics had been consumed by fire; and 
in tbe lapse of time it is natural to suppose they had 
•nfl«red many injuries 6V accident, and not a few 
by Interpol ation. Solon himselt'is accused of having 
made insertions in favour of the Athenians for poli- 
tical purposes. Nothing but the most timely exer- 
tions could have rescued them from oblivion, and 
Piaistratus by restoring Homer has justly made his 
own name the companion of the poefs in immor- 
tality : ^o his ardour we are indebted for their pre- 
•ent existence. Understanding that there were 
fbspsodists, who went about the several Grecian 
fltfttes reciting, some a hundred, some a Aousand 
Jines in detailed passages of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
he caused pubUc proclamation to be made of his de- 
sign tocollectUiose famous poems, offering a reward 
to every man who should bring him any fragment to 
assist his intended compilation, and appointing pro- 
per persons to receive their respective oontribulions. 
llie resort on this occasion soon became prodigi- 
ous ; PisistratDS however, still intent upon the work, 
adhered to bis conditions, and let no man go away 
without his reward, thdugh the same passages had 
been fiirDished ever so often by others before him i 
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die inspectors of the vark b^ these raedns hkd an 
Importunity of collatiiif; one with tlie other, and re* 
jectug what appeared spurious upon collating: thii 
was an office of great delicacy, and the ttblest mea 
of the tine were selected for that purpose, with 
liberal allowances for their trouble ; they were many 
in number, and when each had made his sepcral* 
collection, and the ihapsodista ceased to oome in, 
pisistratus caused them all to assemble and pro- 
duce their several copies for general review ; ths 
irbole was now arranged according to the natural 
iirder of the poems, and in. that order submitted to 
the final saperrision of two persons who were judged 
most competent: the poem, thus compiled and cor- 
' rected according to their judgment and discretion, 
was fairly transcribed, and the copy with great sor 
lemnity deposited in the library: had the like care 
been extended to the Margitei, and the rest of Ho- 
mer's poems, the world would probably have now 
been in possession of them also; and it is fur 10 
conclude from the circumstance of their estinction, 
that both the Hind end Odyssey would have shared 
the same fate, bad not this event so happily taken 
place under the patronage of Pisistrstus, Let na 
mark this era therefore as the most important in the 
nnnUs of literature, and let every men, who admires 
tbe geoivB of Homer, revere the memory of Pists- 
tratus. 

Lycurgus we know brought Homer's poems out 
of Asia, and dispersed tbem amongst his country- 
men at Lacedtemon ; but Lycui^us coasidered tbwe 
poems as a collection of masims, moral and politi- 
cal ; he knew the influence which poetry has over 
rude uncivilized tempers, and the same reasons Uiat 
engaged him to employ the songs of Tfaales the 
Cretan in bis first preludes' towards a constitnlioa 
p{ government, led him to adopt and import' At 
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epic poems of the Iliad and Odyssey : be raw they 
were of a aublime and aDUna'Jn^ caat, ioapicing prin- 
ciples of religion, love of our country, contempt of 
death, and every heroic virtue that can dignify man's 
nature ; that they maoifested to Greece what miifor- 
tnnes attended the disuaion of her powers, and what 
those powers were capable of performing when 
united: he wished to see aa indissoluble alliance 
and compact of all the states of Greece for their 
common glory and defence, but he' wished to see 
the state of Sparta, tike the sons of Atreus, at the 
head of tlie league : in all these particulars the 
poema of Homer fully met his wiabes, and fell in 
with bis views, and as he had made hia observa- 
tiong OD tile msnrters and characters of the Asiatics 
daring his travels amongst them, he persuaded him- 
self the time might come when the united arms of 
Greece would again prevail over the nations of the 
East, especially when the natural bravery of the 
Greeks was stimulated by an heroic poem so flat- 
tering to their country and so encouraging to theii' 

Pisistratas, on the other band, was actuated by 
no sDch pubUc prinoi[des : but though he had not a 

Calriotic, yet he had an elegant mind, and the same 
tve of learning, which had dictated the thought of 
erecting a public repository for. such works of ge- 
nius as were worthy tobe preserved, inspired him 
with the ambition of being the editor of Homer's 
scattered remains: this never once occured to die 
Spartao legislator, who valued them not as poems, 
but as precepts, in which light they were no less 
beneficial in their separated state than when com- 
plete. 

The Athenian tyrant contemplated them vrith the 
eye of a critic, and perceiving they wonid make the 
BHbliraeat and most perfect icompilation the world 
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had eret sMn/ he uBbered them into it with kII the 
passion of an endiusiasl: as he evidently pereeived 
they inculcated no docLriues inimical to monarchy, 
on the contrary that they recommeoded acquies' 
cence under rule, and obedience to disci^iltae, be 
obliged the rhapsodista to rehearse them publicly in 
the ears of Greece at the great festival of the Pana- 
thenaea. 

The publication of Homer's poems in this state of 
perfection was the cause that produced such a flow 
of compositions, especially in the dramatic line ; for, 
as I before obaerred, it operated to the discournge- 
uent of the epic writing, and few instance* of any 
poems under that description occur afler the comp- 
lalion of the Iliad and Odyssey : men of genius are 
not easily disposed to imitate what they despur of 
equaling, and the contemplation of a perfect work in 
any branch of composition will of course deter other 
adventurers from inferior attempts. 

The drama was now in its dawn, and had made 
some advances before the compilation of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, but it received such improvement 
' from other poems, that it is generally a»Berted, and 
by Aristotle amongst others, to have derived its 
origin from Homer: in the further progress of these 
papers I shall fully examine how that question 
stands;, for the present it will be my purpose to 
take a review of the state of literature in Greece at 
this remarkable period, when Pisistratus founded 
his library in Athens; a disquisition which, al- 
though it will carry us into times of very r^note 
antiquity and of doubtful history, will 1 hope prove 
not devoid of entertainmeat even to ■u<^ of my 
readers as have not habituated themselves to studies 
of this nature. 

It is for the sake of sucb, and in justice to the 
opinion I would wish to impress of the amiable cha* 
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meter of Pisiatratus, that I subjoin to diis paper 
some explanation of the terra Tyrant, t^ wliicb, in 
conformity to history, I have been obliged to deao- 
miaate him : the word, according to our coottruc- 
tion of it, conveys tiie most odious idea, but wbeii 
it was applied to Pisistratus it was a title of royalty 
and not a term of reproach : in the age of Homer, 
Hesiod, and the Greek poets of that date, the word 
was not in use ; they used do term but Basileiu, 
wbich they applied even to the crueleit of despots, 
as the learned reader may be convinced of if fae will 
consult the Odyssey {R/utp. E. 84). This is a point 
of criticism so well agreed upon by all philologists, 
that tfae hymn to Mars, whicn some have attributed 
\o Homer, is by internal evidence now fully con- 
victed of being posterior to him, because the tetm 
Tyraniivs is found in it. The word is said to be 
derived from the Tyrrheniaiis, and to have come 
iuto use about the age of Arcbilochus, who flourished 
in Uie eighteenth Olympiad, many years subsequent 
lo Homer and prior to Pisistratus, at wbich time, 
(viz. the age of Archilochus) Gyges, Tyrant o£* 
Lydia, was the first so entided : lor this we have 
the authority of Euphorion, a writer bom in the 
126th Olympiad, and librarian to Antiochus the 
Great, king of Syria ; also of Clemens, the hietoiiau. 
(Strtm. J.) 
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X NOW propose to review the state- of literature in 
Greece antecedent to the time when Pisistratus, 
fiuinded his hbrary in Athens. 

Letters, or the alphabet, were probably imported 
into Greece from Phoenioia: this is ascribed to the 
poet Linut. This poet, according to the fabulous 
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taste of the times, waa of dinne origin, being reputed 
the SOD of Apollo by Terpsichore; according to 
other accounts, of either Mercury or Amphimarus, 
bj Urania: if in a pedigree so doubtful we may 
choose for ourseWes, Mercury, as inventor of the 
lyre, seems to have a preferable claim to Amphima- 
rus or Apollo, for Linus is said to have been the 
father of lyric poetfy ; he is also recorded as the in- 
structor of Hercules in letters ; but if the elder Or- 
pheus was also his disciple, he must have been of 
too early an ago to have been contemporary with 
Herculesi. for Orpheus is placed eleven ages before 
the siege of Troy. Hercules may have been in- 
structed by the Theban Linus, who was considerably 
junior to this of Chalcedon. Linus of Thebes was 
the son of the poet Eumolpns, and imparted to 
Greece the knowledge of the globes : he also, before 
the time df Hesiod, composed a poem, in which he 
gires the genealogy of the deities ; atl we know re- 
specting it is that it differs in some particulars from 
.Hesiod'a Theogony: be paid dearly for the honour 
of being Hercules's preceptor, for that deified hero 
put Linus to death. Though he gave the genealogy 
of the heathen gods, be is supposed lo have taught 
a Bublimer doctrine of the unity of the Supreme 
Being. 

Of the name of Orphevs grammarians reckon no 
fewer than five epic poets ; their histories are in- 
volved in fable, and their distinctifHis uncertain and 
obscure. The Thracian Orpheus, who is the elder 
of the name, is said to have been the disciple, of 
linns, and to have lived before the Trojan war 
eleven ages. He was a prophet as welt as a poet, 
and instituted many ceremonies in the Pagan theo- 
logy; he delivered precepts in verse relative to the 
modes of initiation : the mysterious rites of Ceres 
and Bacchus are supposed to faavt 



[> have originated with 
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him, but SB it is pret^ clear that these rites were 
Egyptiao, they might be introduced, but not iii> 
Tented, by Orpheus. 

The aecond Orpheus waa sumamed CicouRus or 
Arcaa, aad was b)so of Thracian extraction; he ia 
■aid to have flourished two goneratious before the 
sieg;e of Troyi he also was aa heroic poet, aod 
wrote . fables aud hymns addressed to the deities. 
Orpbeus Odrysius and Orpheus Camarinseua were 
epic poets, but he, who was surnamed Crotoniatea, 
was contemporary with Piaistratus, and lired ia 
great favour and familiarity at tbe Athenian court; 
ne is said to have written the Argonautics ; the 
hymns and the poems " de X^pidibuB" now in our 
handa. 

The ancients, in tbe true spirit of fable, ascribed 
miraculous powers to Uie harmony of Orpheus'a 
lyre, and almost all the Roman poets hate echoed 
his praises in the same fanciful strain. Ovid giveii 
us a list of forest trees that danced to hia lyre aa 
long as a gardener's calendar ( Metam, fab. 3. lib,, 
10). Seneca ia his " Hercules Furens gives bin) 
power over woods, rivers, rocLs, wild beasts, and 
infernal spirits (Here. Fer. 56D). Horace adds to 
these the winds, and Mauilius places his lyre amongst 
the constellations, having enumerated all his supers 
natut^ properties in the following short but coppre> 
bensivG and nervous description : 

At lyra didwtit per calum amihui inler 

Sidira eoaspidtw, gita quondam ctperat Orpheut 

Omxe guadatligtrat caniui matuiqat per tpsat 

Ftdt iter, iomiiit^\tt infenua carmine lega. 

Htdc limilia honot, luitilitque polintia caoja ; 

T^iBC liliHu el laxa Iraheaa, nunc aidera difcil, 

£l rapil immsanim mundi reualuUtii orttm. Mawi. 

Of the name of Musieus there were also aereral 
poeU ; the elder, or Atbeniai) MusKua, aoB of Ao- 
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^pbemnii, was (lie scholar of Orpheus. The poetry 
of these SDcient bards was chiefly addressed to the 
services of religion ; their hymns were chanted as 
parts of divine worship, and tile power of divination 
was ascribed to them, as the natural tribute of a bar- 
barous multitude to men of superior and enlightened 
talents : the knonledf^ of simples, and their use in 
healing diseases or wounds, was amongst the arts by 
which these early benefactors to mankind attracted 
tile reverence of the vulgar, and Musfeus is said to 
hare composed a poem on the cure of diseases : this 
Mustens was the father of Eumolpus, and it will be 
found fay them, who have curiosity to search into the 
records of these ancient bards, that the great pre- 
rogatives of prophet and poet descended regularly 
through certain families after tiie manner of the Eas- 
lent and Jewish casts. Eumolpus, who was of this 
family, besides. the hymns and verses he composed 
upon the mysteries of Geres and Bacchus, possessed 
the art of divination by iaspectioo of the human 
palm : an art of Egyptian origin. 

Tbamyris, the son of Pliilammon, is reckoned 
amongst the epic poets who flourished before the 
- time of Homer : he composed a long poem, con- 
sisting of nearly three thousand lines, entitled The 
Theology; but as this could not be denominated an 
epic poem, and as no record remains of any compo- 
sition of his in that branch of poetry, it is a great 
doubt whether it is not owing to the fictions of the 
early grammarians, nho were industrious to detract 
from the originality of Homer's epic, that Tbamyris 
and so- many others are enumerated under that de- 
scription of poets antecedent to Homer; fpr some 
accounts mabe Thaniyris the eighth epic poet prior 
to Homer, an authority to which no credit seems due. 

Marsyas and Olympus are supposed to have lived 
in the time of the Argonautic expedition, but tliey. 
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OS well an Amphion, are more celebrated for their 
ronaical talents and iaventions than for their bIcUI in 
poetry : of DemoHocus, Pbemius and Asbolus llie 
Centaur, Hupposed to have been poets antecedent to 
Bomer, 1 find do particulars. 

The exact time in wbich Hesiod lived, as re- 
ferred to liie age of Homer, remains a point of conr 
troveray in the chronology of the poets: tfaey, wbo 
pye credit to the verges he is by some lapposed to 
bave written in conpetition with Homer, mnst plaoa 
faim as his contemporary ; the best autboritiei fix 
iiim in a period Bomewhat antecedent to Homer's ; 
Aulas Gellius inclines to Ibe opinion of Hesiod be- 
ing posterior to Homer, but Ariitophaitea, in hit 
comedy of The Froga, places Homer in order of 
lime a&er Hesiod; he introduces the poet iCschyluf 
reciting tbe praises of Orpheus in the first place, 
secondly of Musteus, (birdlv of Hesiod, and lastly 
of Homer, which order of placing tbem the old sco- 
liast interprets to apply to the times in which they 
lived ; the passage is as follows ; 

The holy rilei of nonhip OrpheDs lansht. 
And warn'd me EO abslain Troin bumiin blood i 
Jn diviDBlioD and Che bealing arl9 
Mneaua nai mjr niBiteri Hi^iind gare 
Tbe UMfDl Iphod ban li> till the eHrlh, 
And mark'd the geasans vihea to sow ihe grain, 
And when to reap ; bnl Homer, bard divine ! 
Gods, In nhal height be warn, nbiliit he arraja 
Tbe warrior bright jp armi, directs the flgbt. 
An) iritli heroic virtue bra the eouI 1 

AuiDFa. raooi. 
The bards of the Orphean family and ptheis of 
high aatiquity employed their talents in composing 
hymns and offices of devotion ; and it is natural that 
such should be tbe first use and application of the 
powers of poetry ; the reason is good on both sides 
why there should in all times have subsisted an alli- 
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ance between poetry and prayer. Metre aids and 
ia adapted to tae memory ; it accords to music, and 
is tbe vehicle of enthusiasm ; it makes the moral 
doctrines of relig;ioii more sublime, and the myste- 
rioiis ones more profound ; it can render truth more 
awful, and superstitioa mote imposing ; if the eastern 
naliDDR have set apart a language tor their priest, 
and dedicated it as sacred to the purposes of prayer, 
we may well believe that the ancient heathen bards, 
who were chiefly Asiatic Greeks, performed rdigi- 
oua tites and ceremonies in metre, with aacompaai' 
ments of music, to which they were devoted in the 
extreme: the hymns of David and the patriarchal 
prophecies were in metre, and speak for themselves ; 
'we have the same authority for knowing that the 
Chaldean worship was accompanied with music ; 
the fact does not iteed illustration; the divinations 
of Musaeus and the hymns of Orpheus were of the 
sapie character ; initiations were performed, oracles 
were delivered, and even laws promulgated in verse: 
the influence of poetry over the human heart is coe- 
val with it, not limited by time or country, but uni- 
versal to the world in all its parts aod all its periods; 
it is the language of rapture, springs with inveslioa 
and flows with devotion ; the enthusiast in love or 
glory breaks forth into it spontaneously, and the 
voice of lamentation, attuned by sensibility, falls 
naturally into numbers. 

When I am speaking of the Oracular Poets, or 
Diviners, it is not possible to pass over the Sibylb, 
tbe most estraordioary in this order of bards i their 
oracles have been agitated by Ae learned in all ages, 
and received with the utmost veneration and respect 
by the Greeks first, and afterwards by the Romans : 
heathen writers, and some of the first and most re- 
spectable fathers of tbe Christian Church refer to 
tncot wilhQut hesitation, and tbe fact of their existr 
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eoce rests upon such strebgth of testimony as Keems 
to amoUDt to historicat deiuonstratioD and uoiversal 
assent. It appears that the Delphic aod Erythreaa 
SibyUs, who were the oldest of the name, lived be- 
fore the Tr^BD war: the verses of the Erythrean 
Sibyll, foretelling the coming of Christ, are seriously 
referred to by Eusebius and St. Austin ; they are 
thirty-three in number, and now in our hands. She 
wbo was supposed to have offered the nine volumes 
»f omcles toTarquinius Prisous at Rome, was the 
Cumaean ; the Chaldean, Persic, or Hebrew Sibyll 
prophesied of Alexander of Macedon : (he Helles- 
pontic was coeval with Solea; die Saroian and 
others lived ia later periods. 

Of the Capitoliae Oracles there is ample room to 
doubt ; such a political engine in the hands of the 
priests, and to a certain degree under the direction* 
of the patriciaa order ofiered opportunities for abuse 
too templing to be withstood in a constitution so 
subject to popular commotions ; it is true they were 
sparingly applied to, and never brought out but in 
pressing esigenoies, yet those exigencies and the 
l^ind. idolatry of the people encouraged the abuse 
by its practicability as well as by its expedience. 
There is a passage in Cicero's private tetters, which 
makes contesBion to this veiy point. The original 
onuses were destroyed by nre, together vrith the 
Capitol itself, in which tbey were deposited; the 
substitutes, which were collected in Greece and 
many other parts of the world to replace them were 
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The lines, which have come down to us under the 
character of Sibylline Oracles, must be cautiously 
admitted : their authenticity is dubious in most parts, 
evidently fictitious in many, but some passages have 
by great anthoritieB been considered as genuine: the 
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great critio BflDtley, ape&kiDg of Ibem generally m 
bis dissertations on Phalaris, calls the Sibylline Ora- 
cles notr extant "clumsy cheats. " The learned 
professor WhlstoD has investigated them with much 
industry and some address; he separates c^ertain 
parts, which he believes to be genuine, and hia argu- 
ment merits serious consideration; I am aware that 
this author must be heard with reserve in matters of 
prediction, forasmuch as he lived long enough to see 
two completions of bis own Mileoniuo). He traces 
the interpolated passages, however, with considera- 
ble sagacity, and imputes them with good appear- 
ance of reason to the heretical sectaries of the fourth 
century; those, which he adopts as genuine, be 
trauslatea into literal prose, and they are curious re- 
cords. Estern&l testimonies make strongly in favour 
of these passages, and it is remarkable that the saga- 
city of critics have urged no internal characters in 
evidence against them. The elder Sibyll h»s pre- 
dictions of Homer and the Trojan war : their style 
much resemUea that of Homer himself, and ancient 
wnters do not scruple to say that Homer borrowed 
several of these Sibylline lines, and inserted them in 
his poem, as the Sibyll herself foretells he would do 
in the following words, viz. — "Then an old lying 
writer shall appear in that time again, counterfeiting 
bis country, being also dim sighted: he shall have 
much wit and eloquence, and shall compose a wise 
poem, made up of two parts, and he snail say he 
was bpru at Chios ; and he shall ifee the same verse : 
he shall be the Arst that shall much adorn the com- 
manders in the war by his praises, Priamus's son 
Hector and Achilles the son of Peleus, and all 
others who are famous in war, and he shall make 
the gods to assist them, writing falsely in every 
thing." (Sib. Or, lib. viii. c. 367. ad 888.) 
This is amongst the passages which Mr, Wbiston 
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thinkB genoine; it is curioua at least, and the reader 
muHt subscribe as mucb or little of his belief to it, 
BB he thinks it deserves ; but of ^e actual exialeiice 
of these ancieBt prophetesses he wili find sufficient 
testimony, and if he cbooses to close with the trans- 
lator in his deductioDs, he will conclnde that — 
" Whilst God sent his Jewish prophets to the uation 
of the Jews from Mosea to Malachi, he seems also 
to have sent all alon;^ these Gentile prophetesses to 
the Gentiles, for their guidance ana direction and 
caution in religious matters." 

I shall observe in general, that these Sibvlline 
' oracles are illuniiDated and supported by the fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil, which by the best opinions is de- . 
cided Dot to allude to Hesiod's poems, as some 
have bterpreted it The Sibyll chanted her ora- 
cles, standing on a stone, in a wild manner and with 
the voice of one tliat was frantic: tiieae oracles de- 
clare the desolation of empires, and the various con- 
vulsions of nature hy earthquakes, inundations, and 
i;olcaaoes : some revolutions are distinctly pointed 
ont, other things are shadowed distantly and in ob- 
scurity; but what is most extraordinary upon the 
whole is, that certain events, in times that must 
have been posterior to the composition of these 
verses, even admitting them to be spurious, seem 
to fulfil these predictions in a very singular manner. 
The following passage, relative to the conflagration, 
resurrection, and renovation of all things is selected 
from the fourth book of orncles, which Mr. Whis; 
ton judges to be genuine: I give the translation in 
his words, viz. " If you will not be persuaded by 
me, O men of an evil heart! but love unrighteous- 
ness, and receive these advices with a perverse mind, 
a fire shall come into the world, and these signs shall 
appear in it, swords, and the sound of a trumpet, 
when the sau rises, and all the world shall hear a 
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bellowing and rehemeDt noise, and the eBith Bhall 
burn ; and after the fire hath destroyed alt mankind, 
and all cities and rifers and seas shall be soot and 
ashes, and -God shall extinguish tbb immense fire, 
which he bad kindled, out of those bones and ashes, 
God shall again form men : and when he hath made 
them as they were before, then shall the judg;ment 
be; in which God shall act justly, judging the world 
agua I and those men who have lived wickedly, 
the earth shall cover them : but liiey who are righte- 
ous shall live affain on the earlh, God giving the 
pioua spirit and life and sufficient provisions ; and 
then all men shall see themselves. Most happy is 
that man who shall be in being at that time." 

In conclusion I think it a fair remark to be made 
upon these famous Sibylline verses, that the evi.- 
dence there is of interpolations in several parts of 
them makes strongly for the presumption, that there 
did really exist certain ancient and genuine verses 
uttered by true or pretended prophetesses, called 
Sibylls, whereupon these several forgeries were 
grounded : the assent of the learned, both Heathen 
and Cbristiao, corroborates this opiaion : but whe- 
ther the copy now in our hand does or does not 
contain any genuine lines of these Sibylls, is a ques- 
tion I will not now take on myself to i^scuss ; all 
that need be said on this point at present is, that 
there are some passages, whose antiquity is esta- 
blished by tbe references and quotations of the old 
Heathen writers, and agiunst which no objections 
can be drawn from the internal characters and marks 
oftbete^ 
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The first effusions of poetry having been addressed 
to prayer and worship, to the mysteries and geneal- 
ogies of the deities, to religious rites, sacrifices, and 
initiations, and to the awful promulgatioD of oracles 
by enthusias^c Sibylls, chanting forth to the asto- 
nished multitude ^eir tremendous denunciations, the 
lime was now in approach, wlien that portion of di- 
vine inspiration, whieb seems to be the moving spring 
of poetry, should branch into a new department. 

When the human genius was more matured and 
better qualified by jodgioent and experience, and 
the thonghts, instead of being hurried along by the 
furious impulse of a heated fancy, began to lake 
into sober oontemplation the worldly actions of taea, 
and the reTclutioDS and changes of human events, 
operating upon society, tbe poet began to pepare 
himself by forethought and arrangement of ideas for 
the future purposes of compositioo: it became his 
first business to contrive a plan and groundwork for 
the structure of his poem : he saw that it must have 
uniformity, simplicity, and order, a beginniog, a 
middle, and nn end; that the main object must be 
interesting and important, that the incidents and ac- 
cessary part must hinge upon that object, and not 
wander from the central idea, on which the whole 
ought to rest: that a subject corresponding thereto, 
when elevated by language, superior to the phrase 
and dialogue of the vulgar, wtimd constitute a work 
more ordeily and better constructed than what arose 
fiy>m the sudden and abrupt effusions of unpremedi- 
tated verse. 

1q this manner Homer, the great poet of anti- 
quity, and tbe father and founder, as 1 must think. 
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of e{MC poetry, revolviDg in his capacious mind, the 
magnilicciit events of the Grecian asuociation for 
the destruction of Troy, then fresh in the traditioo, 
if not io the memories of hia con temporaries, planned 
the g[reat desigD of his imoiorlal Iliad. With tbia 
plaD arranged and settled ia hi^ thoughla beforehand, 
lie began to give a loose to the force and povers of 
hia imagination in strains and rhapsodies, which by 
frequent rccitatioD fixed npon his memory, and, as 
he warmed with the adr&ncing composition, be sal- 
lied forth in search of hearers, chaotiog his verses 
io the assemblies and cities that received him ; his 
fancy working out those wonderful examples of ibe 
sublime, as he took his solitary migrations from place 
to place : when he made his passages by sea, and 
committed himself t« the terrors of the ocean, the 
grandest scene in nature came under his Tiew, and 
his plastic fancy seizing erety object that accorded 
to its purposes, melted and compounded it into the 
mass and matter of^the work on which his brain was 
labouring : thus wiui nature in bis eye, inspiration 
at his heart, and contemplation ever active, seoured 
by solitude against external interruption, and undis- 
turbed by worldly cares and concerns from- within, 
the wandering bard performed what time has never 
e<iualled, and what to all posterity will remain the 
standard of perfection, — ^nc nento in tuagvit tub- 
limitate, in parvis proprietate, fuperavenl: idetn 
latut aa pressut, ^ucandiu et gravU, turn eopia turn 
hremtaU miralAlu: nee poettcd nwdo led oratorid 
mrHtte emuientmitnttg. [QnitU. lib. x.} " Him do 
one ever eicellcd ia sublimity on great topics, in 
propriety on small ones: whether diffused or com-. 
ised, gay or grave, whether for his abundance or 
brevity, he is equally to be admired, nor is he 
iperemineut for poetical talents only, but for OEato- 
tica) also." 
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There is no doubt but Homer coiDposed other 
poems beBides his Iliad and OdysKj : Ariatotle in 
nis Poetics decidedly ascribes toe Mai^tea to Ho- 
mer ; but as to the Ilias Minor, and Cypriacs, 
though it is evident these poems were ia fail hands, 
yet he seems ignoraot of taeir author; the passage 
1 allude to will be found in the twenty-third chapter 
of bis Poetics ; be is comparing these two poems 
with the Iliad and Odyssey, as furnishing subjects 
for the drama, and observes that the stage could not 
properly draw above one, or at most two plots for 
tragedy from the Iliad and Odyssey respectively, 
whereas many might be taken from the Cypriacs. 
and he enumerates to the amount of ten, which 
might be found in the Ilias Miaor : it is evident, by 
the context, that he does oot think either of these 
poems were composed by Homer, and no less evi- 
dent that he does not know to whom they are to be 
ascribed ; their high antiquity therefore is the only 
point which this celebrated critic has put out of 

The Ilias Minor appears to have been a poem, 
which includes the taking of Troy and the return of 
the Greeks : the incidents of the iGneid, as far as 
they refer to the Trojan story, seem to have been 
taken from this poem, and in particular tiie episode 
of Sinon, which is amongst the dramatic subjects 
mentioned by Aristotle : the controversy between 
Ajax and Ulysses for the armour of Achilles was 
copied by Ovid from the same poem. If this work 
ia not to be given to Homer, we must believe it was 
written since the Iliad, from the evidence of its title ; 
but if the author's name was lost in Aristotle's time, 
his antiquity is probably little short of Homer's: 
some scholiasts nave given this poem to I^sches, 
but when Lesches liv^, and of^what country ha 
was, I find no account. 

VOL, III. o 
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The Cypriacs are Auppoaed to contain the love- 
adventurea of the Trojan ladies during the siege, 
Bod probably was a poem of fiction. Herodotus 
bfts an obaervation in his second book upon a pas- 
sage in this poem, in which Paris is said to have 
brought Helen from Sparta to Troy in the space of 
three days, whereas Homer says they were long 
driven about on their voyage from place to place ; 
from this want of correspondence in a fact of such 
consequence, Herodotus concludes upon fair grounds 
of criticism that Homer was not author of the Cy- 
priacs, though Pindar ascribes it to him : some give 
the Cypriacs to Hegesias of Salamis, others to Sta- 
sinus, a poet of Cyprus, and by some Homer is sdd 
to have given this poem, written by himself, by way 
of portion to bis daughter, married to Slasiuus: this 
daughter of Homer was called Arsephone, and his 
sons Theriphon and 'fheolaus : Nsevius translated 
the Cypriacs into Latin verse: many more poems 
are ascribed to Homer, which would be tedious to 
particularize, they are enumerated by Suidas, whom 
the reader, if his curiosity so inclines him, may tea* 
dity consult. 

As to any other information personally respecting 
this great poet, it has been given to the world so 
ably ny the late Mr. "Wood, in his essay on the ori- 
ginal Oenius eaid Writitigi of Homer, that I can 
add nothiug on the occasion, escept the' humble re- 
commendatioD of my judgment in its favour. The 
internal evidence which this essayist adduces to fix 
the birth place and early residence of bis poet in 
Ionia, is both learnedly collected and satisfactorily 
applied: he observes that Homer, in his general 
manner of describing the geography of countries, 
speaks of them as more or less distant in proportion 
to their bearing from Ionia; he describes Zephyrus 
as a rude and boisterous wind, blowing from Thrace: 
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this drcumstaDce has been u^ed agUDst Hmmt u 
a proof of hia error in geography, and the soft and 
g«nde quality of Zepbyrus, so often celehrat^d by 
poets in all times, is quoted in aid of the chaise; 
but the sagacity and local knowledge of Mr. Wood 
divert the accusation, and turn it into an argument 
for ascertaining the spot of Homer's nativity and 
residence, by reminding us, that when the poet de- 
scribes the wind blowing from the Thraciaa moun* 
tains upon the .^^ean sea, it must of course be a 
West wind in respect to Ionia, from which circum- 
stance he draws his consequence that Homer was an 
Ionian. This argument must surety he satisfactory 
as to the place in which the poem was written ; and 
when we have located Homer in Ionia, whilst he 
was employed in writiog his poem, we have one 
point of doubt at least deared up in hia histoiy to 
our coDviction, and his accuracy in one brancb (^ 
knowledge vindicated from the cavils of critics. 

Having established this point, viz. that Homer 
was an Asiatic Greek, inhabiting the seacoast, or an 
island on the coast of Ionia, and having vindicated 
bis accuracy in geographical knowledge, the inge- 
nious author of the easay proceeds to show, by way 
of corollary from his proposition thus demonstrated, 
that Homer must have been a great traveller: that 
geographical knowledge was in those days do otheC' 
wise to be acquired; that be appears to have been 
thoroughly conversant in the arts of building and 
navigating ships, as then understood and pracused; 
and that hii map of Greece, which both Strabo, 
ApollodoruB the Athenian, Menogenes and Deme- 
trius of Scepsis illustrated in so diffusive a manner, 
puts it out of doubt, that he must have visited the 
several countries, and surveyed them with attention, 
before he could hare laid them down with such geo- 
graphical accuracy : certain it is, that so great was 
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the anthorily of Homer's original chart, that it was 
a i&w in some cities that the youth should leara it 
by heart; that SoIop appealed to it for establishing 
the right of Athens to Salamis in preference to the 
claims of the Megarenaians ; and that territorial 
property and dominion were in several instances de- 
cided by referring to this Homeric chart: another 
evidence of Homer's travels be derives from, bis 
lively delineations oi national character, which he 
observes are marked with such precision, and sup- 
ported throughout with such consistency, as not to 
allow us lo think that he could have acquired this 
knowledge of mankind from any other source but his 
own observations. 

' It is more thao probable Homer did not commit 
bis poems to writing; it is mere conjecture whether 
that invention was actually in existence at the time 
be lived; there is nolbiog in his works that favours 
this conjecture, and in such a case silence is some- 
^ing mere than negative; the retention of such 
compusitioDs is certainly an astonishiog effort of the 
human memory, but iastances are not wantiug of 
the like nature in early and uncivilized states, and 
the memory is capable of being. expanded by habit 
and exercise to an extraordinary and almost unli- 
mited compass. Unwritten compositions were always 
in verse; and metre was certainly used in aid of 
memory. It must not however be taken for a con- 
sequence that writing first came into use when Phe- 
recydes and Cadmus iirst composed in prose, as 
some have imagined ; for it undoubtedly obtained 
before their time, and was probably brought into 
Greece from Phcenida. 

The engraving of the laws of Draco is supposed 
to have been the first application of that art; but it 
was a work of labour, and required the tool of the 
artist, rather than the band of the penman. Iliales 
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and Pylhs^ras left us no wHtioga befaind Aem, 
thongh they spread their learning orer Greece, and 
from their schools peopled it with philosophers. 
The unwritten drama was long in existence before 
any compositions of that sort were committed to 
writing;. Solon's laws were engraved in wood or 
stone, and there appears to hare been bat one table 
of them. Of Lycurgus'a regulations there was no 
\Fritten record ; the mind of the judge was the de- 
pository of the law. Draco published his laws in 
Olymp. xsxis; Pisistratus died in Olymp. liiii; % 
century had nearly passed between the publication 
of these laws and the first institution of a public 
library at Athens ; great advances no doubt were 
made within that period in the art of writing : never- 
theless it was by no means an operation of facilihr 
in Pisistratus's time, and his compilation of Homers 
Iliad and Odyssey was a work of vast labour and of 
royat expense; tne book remained at Athens as a 

tirincely monument of his munificence and love of 
etters; his library was resorted to by all men of 
science io Greece, but copies of the work were not 
circulated till the time of the Ptolemies ; even Alex- 
ander of Macedon, when he had possessed himself 
of a complete copy of his favourite poet, locked it 
up in the rich chest of which be had despoiled Kins 
Darius, as the most worthy case in which he could 
enclose so inestimable a treasure; when a copy of 
Homer was considered by a prince as a possession 
so Tare, it cannot be supposed bis written works 
were in many bands : as for the detached rhapsodiea 
which LycuTgus in more early times brought with 
him out of Asia, they must have been exceeding im- 
perfect, though it is to be presumed they were in 
writing. 
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From the scarcity of transcribers id the dme of 
PisistTBtus, and the difficnlties of collectiog and 
cotDpiliDf; poems, which esisted only io the memo- 
ries of the thapsodista, we are led to consider the 
institution of the Athenian library, ae a most noble 
and important work ; at the same time, when we 
reflect how many composititHis of the earliest poets 
depended on ^e fidelity of memory, we cease to 
wonder that we have so many more records of names 
thaD of works. Many poets are enumerated ante- 
cedent to the time of Homer; some of diese bare 
beenalready mentioned, and very few indeed of their 
fragments are now in existence. 

Conjecture, and even tictioD, have been envioosly 
set to work by sranimariaos and others within the 
Christian era to found a charge of plagiarism against 
Homer and to dispute his title to originality. We 
are told that Connnua, who was a scholar of Pala- 
medes, inventor of the Doric letters, composed a 
poem. called the Iliad, whilst Troy was standing, in' 
which he celebrates the war of Dardanus against 
the Paphlagonians, and that Homer formed biissetf 
upon his model, closely copying him : it is asserted 
by others, that he avaded himself of the poems of 
Dictys the Cretan, who was of the family of Ido- 
meneas, and lived in the time of the Trojan war; 
but these fables are still less probable than the story 
of his contest with Hesiod, and of the prize being 
decreed against him. Orpheus, Muskus, Bumolpus 
and lliamyTis, all of Thrace; Marsyaa, Olympus, 
and Midas, all of the Ionian aide of the Meander, 
were poets antecedent to Homer; so were Am- 
phioQ, Denjodocus, Pbilammon, Pheroius, Aristsevia 
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aulfaor of the Arimaspia, IsatideB, Drymon, Aibo- 
lus the Centaur, Eumicles the Cyprian, Horns of 
Samos, FroRBaulia of Athens, and the celebrated 
Sibvll- 

The five poeta, who are eenerally styled the mas- 
ters of epic poetry, are Homer, Antimaehus the 
Colophonian, Fanyasis of Halicamassua, Piaander 
of CamiruB, end Hesiod of Cutnte; and all these 
were natives of the Asiatic coast. 

Before I ceaae speaking of Homer, I cannot ex- 
cuse myself from aayiog something on the subject of 
Mr. Pope's translation, which will for ever reroaiD a 
monument of his eicellence in the art of venifica- 
tion : it waa an arduous andertakiag, and die trana- 
lator entered upon it with a candid confession that . 
he was — " utterly inca^ble of doing justice to Ho- 
mer:" he also says — "Thatif Mr.Dryden had trans- 
lated the whole work, he would no more have at- 
tempted Homer after him than Virgil, bia version of 
whom (notwithstanding; some human errors) is the 
roost noble and spirited translation he knows in any 
language." This is a declaration, that reflects as 
much honour on Mr. Pope, as it does on Mr. Dry- 
den. Great as his difficulties were, he has neverthe- 
less executed the work in such a manner as to leavg 
stronger reasons why no man should attempt a^ke 
translation of Homer after him, than there were why 
be sboolil not have andertaken it after Mr. Dryden. 
One thing above all surpriaeB me in the exeentioa of 
it, which is, " The Catalogue of the Ships; a lUffi- 
culty that I should else have thought insurmountable 
in rhyme ; thla however be has accomplished in the 
smoothest metre, and a -very curious poem it is : no 
fu^er attempt therefore remained to be made upon 
Homer, but of a translation in blank verse or in 
literal prose; a contemporary of eminence in the re^ 
pnlttic of letters has littely given a prose traprialioit 
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of the Iliad, thousli Mr. Pope had declared in his 
preface that " no hteral tnmalatioQ cau bejuat to an 
excellent original id a aupeiioi language." — It ia 
easy to see what Mr. Pope urns to obtain by his 
position, and we must interfHctthe expreasion of the 
word jvtt to mean that no auch literal tranalatioD 
can be equal to the spirit, though it shall be juit to 
tha seoae of its original: he knew full well, that no 
translation in rhyme could be literal, and he was 
therefore interested to preoiiae that no literal trans- 
lation Gonld bajiut; whether he has hereby vin- 
dicated his own deviations from tJie sense of his 
author, and those pleonasms, which the shackles of 
rhyme have to a certain degree driven him into, and 
probably would have driven an; other man much 
more, must be left with the classical reader to judge 
for himself: some of this description, and in parti- 
cular a learned I<ecturer in Rhetoric, who has lately 
favoured the public with a collection of essays, pro- 
nounce of Mr. Pope's poem " that it is no trans- 
lation of Homer:" the same author points out the 
advantages of Miltonic verse; and it must be con- 
fessed that Miltonic verse seems to be that happy 
medium in metre, which stands the best chance of 
giving the compressed sense of Homer without de- 
basinz its spirit: it is a stem criticism to say that 
Mr. Pope's " is no translation of Homer ;" hia 
warmest admirers wdl admit that it is not a close 
one, and probably they will oot dispute but that it 
might be as jw«(, if it had a closer resemblance to its 
original, notwithstanding what he says in the pas- 
sage I have quoted from his preface. It is agreed 
therefore that an opening is still left between literal 
prose and fettered rhyme ; I should conceive it might 
be a pleasant exercise for men of talents to try a few 
specimens from such passages in the Iliad, as they 
might like best, and tiiese perhaps might engage 
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some one or more (o proceed with the worii, pab- 
liahing a book^t a time (ae it were esperimentuly), 
by which meaoa they might avail themselveB of the 
criticisms <^ their candid judges, and make their 
final compilation more correct : if this was aUy ex- 
ecuted, a very splendid work might in time be com- 
pleted, to the honour of our nation and language, 
embellished with engravings of designs by our emi- 
neut masters from select scenes in each rhapsody, 
according to the judgment of the artist. 

Small engines may set great machines in motion, 
a5 weak advocates sometimes open strong causes; 
in that hope, and with no other presumption what- 
ever, I shall conclude this paper with a few lines 
translated from the outset of the Iliad, which the 
reader, whose patience bas bitberto kept company 
with me, may or may not peruse, as he thinks fit. 

Sins, Goddcn How, the wraUi of Pcleiu' eod, 

DealrBClive lonrce of all the nameroUB il>i 

That vei'd tbetOBSof GreecF, and swept ber hotl 

Of rah'aDl beroTB to unlimely deslh i 

But their nnburied bodies left to feast 

Tiie dop of Troy and carrion birds of prey ; 

So Jove decreed (and let Jove's nill be done I) 

In lliatiil bour,when first cantentioD >praDg 

'Twixt Agaaiemnon, of (be armies cblef, 

And gaddea»-born Achilles. Say, wbat poww 

'UoneEt heaven's bigh synod EliiVd the fatal ttrife t — 

Son of Latoaa by almighty Jove — 

He, for the king's oBcnce, with monal plagne 

For (be insulted hononr or his print, 
Sage Chrjsesj' lo the stationed fleet of Greece, 
Witb costly ransom offeriag to redeem 
till captive daughter, came the holy leeri 
Tbe laurel garland, easign of his God, 
' Aad golden sceptre in his band he bore ; 
And thus to all, but chief the kingly sons 
or Atreui, BDppUanl he addreu'd bi> suit. 
Kings, and ye well appoiated vrarrion all t 
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So maj tha Oods, who on Olympol' bd^t 
Hold tbeir celestial mansions, aid your Brmi 
To level jod proud lowers, and (o jour liomci 
Restore jou, as Id me you sbsll restore 
My captive daugbter, and her ransaiD la^e. 
Id awful reference of the god I lerre. 

He ceased | tbe' araembled wairiors all bsifdI, 
All bat Atrides ; he, tbe general voice 
Opiiosinp, witb determiaed pride rejecis 
The proffer'd raoiom aad Insalli (he suit. 

Let me Dot Hod tbee, FriesCl if tbou prnnniett 
Or here to loiter, or henceforth to come, 
Tis not that sceptre, do, nor laurel crowD 
Shall be thy safegnard : bencci I'll not restore 
The captive tbou demaod'it i doom'd for her life 
In distant Argo!, where I reigni to plj 
The housewife's loom and ipresid my oightly coacb ; 
Fly, whilst (by fiigbt can aavethee, and begone! 

No mare ; obedient to the slern decree, 
The aged suitor turns his trembling steps 
To the surf-beaten abore; there callshis God, 
And ia the bitterness oF anguish prays. 

Hear me, thou God, who draw'dt the silver bow { 
Hear thon, whom Cbrysa warships ; hear, thou liing 
OfTenedos,of CDJb; Sminllieus, hear! 
And, if thy priest hath ever deck'd thy shrine. 
Or on thv Baatiag altars offer'd up 
Grate Fnl'oblations, send thine arrows fnrlh ; 
Strike, strike these tyrants, and avenge my tears 1 

Thus Chryses pray'd, nor was the prayer unheard; 
Qaick at bis call the vengeful God uprear'd 
His towering stature on Olympus' topi 
Behind him hung his bow; onward he strode 
Terrific, black as nigbt, and as he shook 
His quiver'd arrows, the atfrighted air 
Kcho'd the dreadful knell : now from aloft 
Wide o'er the subject fleet be glanced his eye, 
And from his stiver bow with sounding string 
LauDch'd the' nnaerring shaft : on mules and dap 
The missile death alighted ; next' lo man 
Spread the contagion dire; then throogh the camp 
Frequent and sad gleam'd the funereal tires. 
Nine mournful days they gleam'd ; haply the tenth 
Withbetteromensroaei AchillesDQW 
Coavened the Grecian chiefs, ihereta iaspired 
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By JoTc'i fair coniort, Tdr the GoddcN naiiTii*d 
The dnolatinj; mbcbier: ■! the call 
Ofgrc&t Achillea dodc delay'd to come. 
And in full couDcil Ibea the hero Bpake. 

If quick retreat from this coolagiout ihorc 
Might lave a, remnant of our war-woni boit, 
My voice, Atrides, nould adilM retreat) 
But 001 for me Bucb coonseli : call jour aectii 
Propbeta, and priests, interpreter) of dreapu. 
For JoTC bold) commerce with mankuid in deep, 
And let t bat holy coofocation say 
Whj falla Apollo'a fengraoce on onr beads; 
And If oblatloni aa avail for peace, 
And intCTsiMioB frnn this nuting plagoe, 
]>t victim! bleed by betecDmlu, and glut 
Hid altars, ao bii anger be appeased. 



Ko. CXXIV. 

Hbsiod's heroic holds a middle place between the 
Orphean and Homeric style ; his Qeoealo^ of the 
Deitiea reaembling the former, and hia Shield (^ 
Heicules at due distance following the latl«r : his 
famous poem in praise of illustrious women is lost; 
from the words 'H OIjj, with which it opened, it 
came in time to be generally known by the name of 
the Emc», or The Great Eoica, and this title by mis- 
inteijH'etatioD has been construed to refer to the pro- 
per name of some favourite mistress, whom he cnoae 
to make the heroine of his poem ; the poet being 
bom at Ascra, a small villt^e in the neighbourhood 
of Moant Helicon, Eoa was supposed to have been 
a beautiful damsel of Ascra, whom he was in Iota 
with. This poem aeema to have been considered as 
the best work of the author; at least it was that ■ 
which bronght him most in favour with his contem- 
poraries, and gained bim some admirers, who even 
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preferred him to Homer. We cannot wonder if that 
•ex at least who were the objects of bis panegyric 
were the warmest in his praise. I auspect that 
Homer did not pay much court to the laaies in his 
Margites, and as for the Cypriacs, they were profess- 
edly written to expose the gallantries of the fair sex; 
the character of Penelope, however, in the Odyssey 
is a standard of cooJUEal ^deiit;^, and Helen, thou&b 
a frail heroine in the Iliad, is painted with such deli- 
cate touches as to recommend her in the most inte- 
iCBting manner to our pity and forgiveness. 

Heaiod's address carried every thing before it, 
and the choice of bis subjects show that popularity 
was his study: for, not content with engaging the 
fair aci in his favour by the gallantry of Tke Great 
Eeica, he flattered the heroes of his time, or at least 
the descendants of heroes, by a poem, which he en- 
&.\eA The Heroic Genealogy: as one was a professed 
panegyric of beautiful and illustrioua women, the 
other was written in the praise of brave and distin- 
guished men. If this heroic catalogue comprised 
only the great and noble of bis own sex, his Timet 
ana Seaatnu were addressed to the <»imniuaity at 
large, and conveyed instruction to the husbandman 
' and labourer; nor was this all, for great authorities 
have given to Hesiod the fables commonly ascribed 
to .£sop, who is supposed only to have made some 
additions to Hesiod's collection ; if this were so, we 
have another strong reason for bis popularity — "For 
fables, as Quinclilian well observes, are, above all 
things, calculated to win the hearts of the vulgar 
and unlearned, who delight in pleasing tales and fic- 
tions, and are easily led away with what they delight 
in." In short, Hesiod seems to have written to all 
ranks, degrees, and descriptions of people ; to rich 
and poor, to the learned and unlearned, to men,- 
women, and even to the deities themselves. 
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Can we be surprised, then, if this potilic and 
ple&Mug author was the idol of his lime, and gained 
the prize, even though Homer was his competitor? 
His GOB temporaries gave judgment in his favour, but 
pqsterity revokes the decree : Quinctihau, who pro- 
bably had all his works before bim, pronounces of 
Hesiod— " T^at he rarely soars ; that great part of 
his works are nothing else but catalogues and striogs 
of names, intermixed, bowerer, with useful precepts, 
gracefully delivered and appositely addressed ; in 
fine, that his merit consists in the middle style of 
writiag." Talents of this sort probably recommended 
him to the unreserved applause of all whom superi- 
ority of genius in another affects wiUi envy and pro- 
rokes to detraction. Many such, besides the gram- 
mariaD Dapbidas, were found to persecute the name 
of Homer with malevoleDce, whilst he rose superior 
to their attacks : the rhapsodists, whose vocation it 
was in public and private to entertain the company 
with their recitations, were so constantly employed 
in repeating Homer's poems, preferably to all others, 
that in time they were universally called Homerists: 
Demetrius Phaleriua at length introduced them into 
the theatres, and made them chant the poems of his 
favourite author on the stage : the poet Simonides, 
celebrated for his memory, repeated long passages 
of Homer, sitting in the public theatre on a seat 
erected for him on the stage for that purpose : Casr 
saoder, king of Macedonia, had the whole Iliad and 
Odyssey by heart, and was continually repeating, 
not in companv only, but in his private hours to 
himself: Slesicnorus also, the sublimest of all poets 
next to Homer, and his greatest imitator, was re- 
markably fond of chanting forth passages in the 
Iliad and Odyssey ; it is related, also, that be used 
frequendy to repeat verses of Hesiod, Archilochus, 
Mimnemu*, and Pbocylides the Milesiui, who is 
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die supposed author of the poem entitled Parimteiii, 
yet extant. We are obliged to the grammanans for 
many scraps or fragments from the wrecks of au- 
dion, but in (he case of Heaiod's Eoics meet with 
one remnant only, preserved by Pauaanias, and thia 
relates to Iphigenia, who, by Hesiod's account, waa 
by the favour of Diana reprieved from extinction 
and immortalized in the person of the goddess He- 

As for the bards of the Orphean family, it is dif- 
ficult to adjust their chronologies and descents ; I 
have already enumerated five poets of the name of 
Orpheus, and said in general terms that there were 
several of the name of Musseus : they may be thus 
described; viz. first, Musseus, son of Antipbemus 
and disciple of Orpheus, styled an epic poet ; he 
wrote a long poem of four thousand verses, contain- 
ing precepts, addressed to hia son Eumolpua, and 
thence entitled The Euntolpiad ; he wrote a hymn 
to Ceres, a poem on the cate of diseases, and pub- 
lished certain prophetic verses, though his title to 
these has been brought into dispute by the artifices 
of one Onomacritus, a plagiarist and pretended 
diviner in the time of Hipparchus, vrho put off these 
verses of Musseiis as his own. The second IVIlisseus 
was grandson of the first and sod of Eumolpus ; 
various poems are given to this Husxus, particularly 
The Theogony, The Sphere, The Mysteries of Initi- 
ation and Lustration, The Titans, &c. The third 
MusKus, a Theban, was son of Thamyris and grand- 
son of Philammon ; he flourished about the time of 
the Trojan war : his father Thamyris is recorded by 
Homer. 

And Dorian, famed for Thamyrit' difgrace, 
Superior oner of nil (be luoefiil race. 
Till, Tain nf mortals' etnply praise, he stroTe 
To match tbe teed of clood-com pel ling JoTCt 
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Too duing bard I whOBe DnBHccenful pride 
The' immarlal Muses in Iheir art deryM | 
The' avenging Hus« of Ibe lighl of daj 
Deprived hia ejei, and inatcii'd hit voice away | 
No iDDre hii heavenly veice irai heard to wg, 
H'u hand DO mgre awaked the silver Mring. 

Fopi il. a. 

Such was the fate of blind Thamyris, but he has 
double security for immortality, haring a place not 
only Id the Iliad of Homer, but also in the Paradise 
Lost of Mil ton : 

Thee, Sion, aod the flowery brooki b«i«alb, 
That wash ihj hollaw'd feet, sad warblins Bow. 
Nightly I villi) nor BOmelimes forget 
. Those other two equai'd nilh me in fate. 
So were I equai'd with them In renown, 
BluHl 'niamyris and blind Mnonidei. 



Thus, although the works of this famous bard 
have totally perished, and "bis heavenly voice is 
DO more heard to sing,'' yet it has been his singular 
good fortune to be celebrated by the greatest poet 
of anbquity, and ranked with that very poet by the 
greatest of the moderns; and all three involved in 
the same visitation of blindness — an extraordinary 
concurrence 1 

The fourth Mussua was son of Orpheua utd 
President of the EleusyniaD Mysteries : this is the 
MusiEus whom Justin Martyr says was instructed 
by bis father in a more rational religion than he 
practised in the temple of Ceres, and taught the 
Knowledge and worship of one supreme God, creator 
of all things. Tbe fifth was Musseus of Ephesus, an 
epic poet; the sixth a grammarian, whose treatise 
on the IstJimian Eames is quoted by Euripides ; and 
the seTeath and last is that Musaeua whom tbe poet 
Martial nientioHs for having written Patladtnmot 
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libeUoi, and the andiw, aa it it probaUe, of the 
little poem upoD Hero and Leaoder now extant, 
which Scaliger so much admires. 

Archilochua flourished in Olymp. xziii. and was 
a very early writer of Iambics : — He excels, says 
Quinctilian, in energy of style ; his periods stroag, 
compressed and brilliant, replete with life and vi- 
gour : so that if he is second to any, it is from defect 
of subject, not from natural inferiority of gcniuH. 

He adds that — " Aristarchus was of opinion that 
of all the writers of Iambic verse Archilochus alone 
carried it to perfection. Athennas has preserved a 
little epigram of his, no otherwise wortn recording 
than as it is the only relic of his muae, except one 
distich Id long and short verse, purporting tnat he 
was devoted to Mars and the Muses : the ep^ram 
may be translated as follows : 



Archilochus fell in battle by the hand of Calondas, 
who immolated his own son to the manes of the poet 
to atone the vengeance of Apollo: he was a man 
of great private virtue, and distinguished conrage, 
but a severe unsparing satirist. 

Tisias, commonly called Stesichonis, from his in- 
vention of die eborua, which he song to the accom- 
paniment of bis harp, was contemporary with Solon, 
and born at Himera, in the island of^^ Sicily; as a 
lyric poet he was unequaled by any of the Greeks 
but Pindar; his subjects were all of the epic cast, 
and he oftentimes rose to a sublimity tiiat rivaled 
Homer, upon whose model he formed himself: this 
he would have done throughout, according to the 
opinioa of Quinctilian, if his genius had not led him 
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into a. leduDdancy, bat his cbaracteri are drawn 
with great dignity and preserved justly. He did 
not viait Greece till be was far adraacea in age, and 
died in Olymjp. Iri. in the city of Calana, in his na- 
tive island or Sicily, where he was buried at the 
public cost with distinguished ceiemony and magni- 
Jicence. A tomb was erected to his memory near 
one of the city gates, which was thenceforward 
called the gate of Bteaichorus i this tomb was com- 
posed of eight columns, had eight Bieps and eight 
angles, after the cabaiistical numbers of Pythagoras, 
whose mysterious philosophy was then in general 
TOgue; the cubic number of eight was embleiaatic 
of strength, solidity, and magnificence, and from this 
tomb of Stesichonis arose the Greek proverb Ilayra 
Oxra, by which was meant any thing perfect and 
complete. Fhalaris of Agrigentum erected a temple 
to bis name, and decreed him divine honours ; all 
the cities in Sicily conspired in lamenting the death 
of their favourite poet, and vied with each other in 
the trophies tbey dedicated to his memory. 

Epimenides of Crete, the epic poet, was contem- 
porary with Solon, and there is a letter in the life of 
tiiat great man, inserted by the sophists, which is 
feigned to have been written by Solon to his exile 
to Bpimenidea : this poet, as well as his contempo- 
rary Aristaeas, is said to have had the faculty of 
stopping the functions of life, and recalling them at 
pleasure. Aristicas wrote a poem eotitled Arimas- 
pea, contaioiog tlie history of the northern Arimas- 
peans, a people of Scythia, whom he describes as 
the fiercest of all human beiogs, and pretends that 
they have only one eye; he also composed an heroic 
poem on the genealogy of the deities. Strabo says, 
if ever there was a quack in tile world, this Aristieaa 
was one. Simooides the poet lived in the court of 
Hipparchus, and was much caressed by that eleg»it 
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prince; be «u s pleamw eourtly writer, mkI ex- 
celled in the p&thctic. Akteua was poet, miuidui, 
ftud warrior; QuinctiUBn fives him great pnuae for 
the botdneBS of his satire against tyranta, and occa- 
■tODally for the morel tendency of his writings, but 
admits that sometimea bis muse is loose and wanton. 
It appears from some fragments preserved by Alhe- 
Dieus, that he wrote several poems or sonnets in 
praise of drinking ; there is also a fragment in the 
martial style, describing the variety of •armour with 
which his house was adorned. Callimachui, Tbeo- 
critus, Anacreon, and Sappho are to a certun de- 
gree known to us by their remains. £ver^ branch 
of poetry but the drama was at this era at Us grea^ 
eat perfection. 



No. CXXV. 

ThbRB is a considerable fragment in Alhenaus of 
a love poem written by BermeaiaDss of Colophon 
to his mistress Leontiura ; the poet recommends his 
passion by telling her how love has triumphed over 
all the great geniuses in their turns, and begins with 
the instances of Orpheus and Muhkus, and bringa 
them down to Sopnodes, Euripides, Pythagoras 
and Socrates. This Hermesianax must have been 
a contemporary of Epicurus, forasmuch as Leontium 
was the mistress of that philosopher as well as of 
his disciple Metrodorus : it is plain, therefore, that 
the learned Oerrard John Vossius did not advert 
to this circumstance, when he puts Hermesianax 
amongst the peeta of a doubtful age. Leontium 
was an Athenian courtesan, no less celebrated for 
science than beauty, for she engaged in a philoso- 
phical controversy with Theophratus,of which Cicero 
takes notice [Hb. l, de Nat, Dtor.}, Pliny also ra- 
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cords u) anecdote of her being paiated by Theodorw 
■ittin^ in a atodiout attitude. 

Tlua fragmeDt may not improperly be called Hm 
kmoura of uie Greek poeta, and aait relatea to many 
of whom we hare been Bpeaking;, and ia withal a 
very curioiu specimeQ of an author very Uttle known 
oTen by name, I have ioaeTted the following tranala- 
tion in the hope tiiat it will not be unacceptable to 
my readers. 



Sacb wai tie Djmph, wbtoo Orpbew W 
From tbe dark murioin of the dead. 
Where Charon with hia Uz; boat 
Ferria o'er Lethe's Kdgj moat j 
The UDdauntrd mimlrFl nnilea tbe itriiigi, 
Hit strain throngfa hell'i latt concaTC rlopi 
Cocytiu heart the platnliTC tbeme. 
And reflaeot tanu hla pitying UreaMi 
Tbree^caded Cerbenti, b; fate 
Potted at Pluto's iron gale, 
Low-crourhing rolls hit haggard ejes 
EcalBlle, aod foregoa bit priie. 
Wilk cart erect at bell's wide doon 
Lies IbtEDing as the loiigiter soar* i 
That mutk cbann'd the realms beneath. 
And heaot; triumpfa'd oTer death. 

The batd, wboia night's pale regent bore 
Ir secret aa the Athenian shore, 
HusRos fell tbe sacred flame. 
And bnm'd for the fair Tbebaa dame 
Aotiope, whnn mighty Lots 
Hade pregaaot by Imperial Joret 
Tbe poet piled his aaiaront strain, 
Prcfs'd the fmid fairi nw press'd in *aia. 
For Ceres, nbo tbe t^I andreir. 
That tcreen'd her mysteries rrom Ml *lew, 
Propllioos this kind trath rereal'd, 
Huu woman ctoae besiejied will jicU. 
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Old Hoiod 100 his native ibaile 
Ma0e Tocal to the Ascrean mitid, 
Tbe bard bii heareiMlirened lore 
Fonook, and hjmo'd tbe gods no more : 
Soft loTcrick ditliu now be Bung, 
Love tonch'd hia barp, loie tuned his tongi 

And love's put out religion's fire. 
Homer, of all pBEl bardB (be prime. 

Whom Jove nith wit BubUmelj bles'd, 

And taiLch'd vrilh paresl fire bis breast. 

From gods and beroes turn'd awaj 

To warble tbe domedic lay, 

And wandering to tbe deierl iilc. 

On whose parcb'd sands no BeaBonii smile ; 

In diitant Ithaca was seen 

Chanting Ibe iDil-repelling Qaeen. 

Mimnermns tuned hii amoroos lay, 
When time had turn'd bit templo gray ; 
Love rerell'd in his aged veins. 
Soft was his lyre, and sweet his stTalni ; 
Frequenter of the wanton feast, 
Nanno hb theme, and youth bis gattt. 

Antimacbus with tender art 
Pour'd forth the sorrows of his heart ; 
In her Dardaniao grave he laid 
Chryaeis his beloved maid { 
And thence returning sad beside 
Pactolus' melancholy tide, 
To Colophon Ibe minstrel came, 
Still sighing fortb Ibe mournful name. 
Till lenient time his grief appeased, 
And tears by long indnlgence ceased. 

Altuens itmng hii sounding lyre. 
And smote it with a band of fire. 
To Sagpbo, foadeit of the fair, 
Chanting tbe loud and lofty air. 

Whilst old Anacreon, wet with wine. 
And crown'd with wreaths of Lesbian rini 
To bis onnatural minion sung 
Ditties that put to blush the young. 
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Bc'b Sophocki, wltne boocj'd Ion 
RlTsli the bce'i deliclou iton, 
OionM'd the praiie of wine u4 l«*e, 
Cauiceit of all the gifli of JoTC. 

Eoripide*, whoM tngic bread 
Ko yielding fair one CTcr pre«'d. 
At IcstiUi Id b)> obdurate bcart 
Fell Ion's Tereageral raakliDf dart, 
Throufh MucdoD witb tat'umtjojf 
FoDtiDg lie cbaied tbe palhic boy i 
Till vengeance met bim io the hbj. 
And blood-hound > made the bard tbelr prej- 

PhiloTcatu, b; woodnynpbi bred 
On fam'd Cilheroo'i lacred bead, 
And train'd (o mmic, wine, and nog, 
'Midst sripu of ibe fmntic throng, 
Wtaea beanteoui GalatcK died, 
nil flute and thyrgiu cut wide) 
And wandering lo tby peuive coait. 
Bad Melui, where tai> love wM toit. 
Each night Ihrougfa the retpomlTC ail 
Tb; echoes wltneu'd bia deipair: 
Still, ilili hl< plainllTe barp was beardf 
Soft ai tbe nightly linging bird. 

Pbllotaa too In Battii' praiie 
Bung bb toBg-winded roandeUjit 
Hiaitatne in the Coan grove 
How breathe* in braa perpetaal lore. 

. Vke unrlifled abdcmioia nge. 
Deep read in learning'i crabbed page, 
Pjtbagaraa, wfame boundlcB aoal 
Scaled the wide glol>e from pole lo pole, 
EaRb, plaiet), aeal, and beaTCn aborc, 
Tet fi>md no ipol Mcure Own lore | 
With lore declmet nkcqcal wu, 
And trembling drag* hi) conqnerar'i car, 
TiKaiM daip'd him in tier armi, 
And wlidom Moop'd to beantj'i dmnn*. 

Ei'n Socrate*, whoie nuMal mind 
TTith truth eiili^ten'd all uaakJad, 
When at Agpaiia'i aide he aate, 
Htill found no end to love'a debate. 
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For itrong indeed moit be tlul heart 
fFbere love findi no uDguarded part. 

Sage Arislippua by right rule 
OFIogk purged Ibe Sophist's BCboal, 
Cheek'd folly in its beadloiif coorae, 
Aod Bwept il dawn b; rcaaoo'i forcej 
Till VenuB aim'd Ibe heartfelt blow 
And laid tbe mighty victor low. 

A little before the time tbatPisiatratus eitablished 
his tyranny a.t Athena, the people of Greece had dia- 
liDguished certain of their most eminent aaees by the 
denominatioD of the Seven Wise Men. This flatter- 
ing preeminence seems to have been distributed with 
more attention to the separate claims of the different 
atalea, than to the particular preteasioas of the per- 
sons who composed this celebrated junta; if any 
one community had affected to monopolize the pre- 
rogative of wisdom, others would hardly have sub- 
scribed their assent to so partial a distribution ; and 
yet when such distinguiBhed characters as Pythago- 
ras, Anacbarsis the Scythian, Mison, Perecydes. 
Epimenides, and Pisistratus himself were excluded, 
or at best rated only as wise men extraordinary, 
many of their admirers complained of the exclusion, 
and insisted on their being rated in the list; hence 
arises a ditGcully in determining the precise number 
of the principals : the common account however is 
as follows, VIZ. Solon of Athens, Thales of Miletus, 
Periander of Corinth. Cleobulus the Rhodian, Chi- 
lon the Laced smonian. Bias of Priene, and Pittacus 
of Mitylene, 

This distribution was well calculated to inspire 
emulation amongst rival states, and to that emula- 
tion Greece was indebted for the conspicuous figure 
she made in tbe world of letters. The Ionic and 
Italian schools of philosophy were established under 
Thales and Pythagoras ; the first was supported by 
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ADaximandei the auccesaor of Tbales, by Socrates, 
Plato, XenophoQ, Aristotle, Diogenes, Zeno, and 
other illustrious men ; Py thagoras's school devolved 
upon £inpedoctes, Heraclitui, Zenophanes, Demo- 
critus, Fyrrho, and Epicurus. The original tenets 
of the first roasters vhk by oo means adhered to by 
their descendaiils ; the wanderings of error are not 
to be restrained by aystem; hypothesis was built 
upon hypothesis, and the labyrinth at length be- 
came too intricate to be unraveled: sparks of light 
were in the mean time struck out by the active col- 
lision of wit; noble truths occasionally broke forth, 
and sayings, worthy to be registered amongst the 
doctrines of Christian revelation, fell from heathen 
lips : in the lofty spirit of philosophy they insulted 
pain, resisted pleasure, and set at defiance death 
itself. Respect is due to so much dignity of cha- 
racter : the meek forgiving tenets, which Christianity 
inculcates, were touched upon but lightly and by 
few ; some however, by the force of intellect, fol- 
lowed the light of reason into a future state of im> 
mortality; uiey appear to have contemplated the 
Divine Essence, as he is, simple and supreme, and 
not filtered into attributes, corruptly personified by 
a synod of divinities. Of such men we must think 
and speak with admiration and affection. 

Tbales, the founder of the Ionic school, was a 
great man and a good citizen : he studied geometry 
under Egyptian masters, and introduced some new 
discoveries in astronomy and the celestial sphere, re- 
gulating and correcting the Greek Calendar, which 
Solon, about the same time, made some attempts to 
reform at Athens. This he did by bringing it to a 
conformity with the Hebrew Calendar, except that 
his year began with the summer solstice, and that of 
the Hebrews with the vernal. Now the Hebrew 
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Cdesdn conprised twelve moDtha, and escb month 
WTenlly compriBcd the Bame, or nearly the inme 
number of days aa ours. This appears by an ez- 
anuBstioa of Hoaes'a account of the deluge in the 
ierenth chapter of Genesis. ' 

Amongat other nations the calendar was exceed- 
ii^ily ragoe and unsettled : the I^ptians measured 
tlwir year t^ four months ; the Arcadians by three ; 
the Carians and Acamanians by ux ; and the people 
of Alba by ten ; at the same time all these nations 
were in the practice of making up the year to its na- 
tural completion by intercalendary months or days. 
In the lime of Komulus the Romans followed the 
oal«idar of the Albanians, and of the ten montha 
which thdr year conNsted of, four comprised thirty- 
one days each, viz. Martius, Maius, Quintilia, Octo- 
ber; the six other consisted of thirty days, and were 
BBmed Aprilis, Junius, Sexdlis, September, Norem- 
ber, December. By this calendar Romulua's year 
regularly consisted of only 304 days, and to com- 
plele the natural period be waa obliged to resort to 
the expedient of intercalendary days. 

Noma was too much of a philosopher not to seek 
a remedy for these deliciencies, and added two 
montha to bis year ; the former of these he named 
Januarius from bifrona Janus, one of whose bcea 
waa aupposed to look towards the past, and the 
other towards the succeeding year ; the other new 
month he called Februarius, from Februus, the d«ty 
preaidiDE over lustrations ; this being the month for 
the religious rites of the Dii Manes, it was made to 
consist of twen^-eight days, being an even number ; 
all others, conformably to the superstition of the 
times, consisted of odd numbers as more propitious, 
and accordingly Martius, Maius, QuintiUs, October, 
had each thirty-one days, and the other seven twenty- 
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BiDe days, so that the year thus regulated had SU 
days, and it was left to the priests to make op tha 
residue with supplementary days. 

This commUsioD became a dangerona prerogaliTa 
in the hands of the sacerdota! order, and was ezfr- 
cuted with much irre^larity and abuse ; th<^ 
Iniglheoed and shortened the natural period of tfaa 
year, as interest influenced them to accord to tba 
prolongation or abbreviatioD of the annual magis' 
tracies dependent thereupon. In this state things 
were suffered to remain till Julius Caesar succeeded 
to the pontificate ; be then undertook a reform of the 
calendar, being io his third consulate, his colleagaa 
being £milius Lepidua. Assisted by the beat aa- 
tronomers of the time, particularly the philosopher 
Sosigenes, he extended the year of his retorm to 44A 
days, and thenceforward ordained that the year 
should consist of 366 days, distributed into montha 
aa it now stands, except that he added one day to 
February every fifth year, and not every third. 

Thalea died in the fifty-eighth Olympiad in ex- 
treme old age ; the famous philosopher Pberecydes ' 
died B few years before him of that horrible distem- 
per called die Morbus Pediculoaua, and in bis lost 
dlness wrote, or is supposed to have wriUen, to 
Hialea as follows ; 

PBERECYDES TO THALSS. 

" May your death be easy when the hour AM 
come I for my part, when your letter reached Die, I 
was sinking under the attack of a most loathsome 
disease, accompanied with a continual fever. I have 
therefore given it in charge to my friends, aa soon 
as they shall have committed my remains to the 
earth, to convey my manuscripts to your hands. If 
you and the rest of your wise fraternity shall on pe- 
rusal approve of making them public, do so ; otrcr- 
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viae let dieiii not ace the light ; certainty they do 
■at satisfy my jndgineDt in all particulars ; the best 
of BB are liable to error ; the truth of things is not 
dtBCorerable by human sagvdty, and I am justly 
donbtful of myself: upon questions of theology 1 
have been cautiouB how I have committed myself; 
other matters I have treated with less reserve ; in 
all cases however 1 angeest rather than dictate. 

" Though I feel my dissolution approacbing aod 
inevitable, I have not absolutely dismissed my pfay- 
' sicians and iriends ; but as my disease is infectious, 
I do not let them enter my doors, but have contrived 
a signal for informing them of my condition, and have 
warned them to prepare themselves for paying the 
last offices to my corpse to-morrow. 

" Farewell for ever!" 



Ignotum Tragiett genu invtaistt CometUB 
Dicititr, tt plmulrh vtziise poemata Thespis 
Qld canertttt agerentjue perancli facibas era. 



Having carried down the history of Athens to that 
period when a new epecies of poetry made its ap- 
pearance, I propose in this place to treat of the ori- 
gin and introduction of the drama : in doing this my 
chief study will be to methodize and arrange the 
matter which other writers have thrown out, sensi- 
ble that in a subject so often exhausted very little 
else can now remain to be done. 
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Aristotle says — " Tbat Uomei alone properly de- 
serves the name of poet. Dot only as be'iDg superior 
to all others so called, but as the first who prepared 
the way for the introduction of the drama : and tbia 
he did, not merely by the display of his powers on 
grave and tragic subjects, but iuasmucb as be »ug' 
ccsted the first plot and device for comedy also : not 
founding it upon coarse and opprobrious invective, 
but upon wholesome and facetious ridicule : so that 
his Margites bears the same analogy to comedy, ai 
his Iliad and Odyssey do to tragedy." 

Tbia assertion in favour of Homer coming from 
such high authority has been adopted by the scho- 
liasts, critics, and commeetatore, who have treated 
either of that great poet or of the drama from the 
time wlien it was made to the present ; but it should 
be observed tbat Aristotle is not here speaking of 
the drama professedly as a chronologist, but review- 
ing it as an object of criticism, and under this view 
it can no otherwise come into contemplation than in 
its more advanced and perfect state, when built upon 
the model of Homer's fables and characters ; after 
it had thrown off the barbarous traces of its real 
origin, and had quitted Bacchus and the Satyrs. — 
Of tragedy, as a written and consistent poem. Ho- 
mer may well be styled the father ; for when Pbry- 
nichus and .^chylua introduced on the scene MuAtc 
Kal IlaOri, the stories and calamities of heroes, tra- 
gedy became Homeric, or in other words, assumed 
a dignity of tone and character, ^at was copied from 
the epic of Homer, as comedy was from his iambic; 
and agreeably to this Aristotle names Epicbarmus as 
the first comic poet, who was professedly a copyist 
of the Mai^ites. 

Now by settling the dates of a few well esta- 
hhshed facts we shall bring this question into closer 
view. PisistratuB, after a broken reign of thirty- 
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tliT«« yean, died in Olrmp. Isiii. wbereas the Mar- 
mor ChroDicoD records, that the first tragedy at 
Atbeni was made by Tbespis, and acted on a wae- 
ton in Olymp. lii. Suidas coafirms this record; 
from tbe same authority (riz. Mar. Chroo.) we col- 
lect that Suaarion made the first comedy at Athens, 
and acted it on a moveable scafibld in the middle of 
Olymp. liT. being one year before Piaistratus eata- 
blisheil bis tyranny. By these dates it appears that 
comedy was made and acted at Athens several 
years before the compilation of Homer's epic poema, 
and tragedy before or at that time, admitting for the 
present that Tbeipis was the first who made trage- 
dies, and that the record above cited was the date 
of bis first tragedy. 

I am aware that these focta alone will not prove 
tiiat the inventors of the drama did not copy from 
Homer; for it cannot be denied that Thespis and 
even Suiarion might have resorted to his poems, be- 
fore they were compiled by Pisistratus ; and aa for 
Thespis, if we were to admit the tragedies, which 
Suidas ascribes to him to be genuiDe, it is evident 
from their titles that some of them were built upon 
Homeric fables; but good critics find strong rea- 
sons to object to this list, which Suidas has given 
ua, and I must think it a fair presumption against 
their autbenthiity that Aristotle, who gives Homer 
the credit of furnishing the first suggestions of the 
drama, does not instance Thespis's tragedies; for 
had they been what Suidas reports, it can hardly be 
supposed that Aristode would have overlooked an 
instance so much to his purpose, or failed to have 
quoted Thespis, as the first tragic writer, when he 
names ^icharmu»-as the first comic one who copied 
from Homer. 

Plutarch in his Symposia aays — " That when 
FhrynicfaMi and JEsonylos first turned the subject 
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of trag;edy to fables and doleful stoTies, the peopte 
said, What's this to Bacchus T— According to Utis 
aaecdote, how could Thespis, tiho was anterior to 
Fhiynicus and ^schylus, be a writer of such trage- 
dies as Suidu has ascribed to himl 

Another very ingenious argument for their confu- 
tation is drawn from a short fragment, which the 
same author has quoted from the Pentheus, one of 
those tragedies wliich Suidas gives to Thespia : this 
fragment purports that — " The Deity is «tuated re- 
mote from all pleasure or pain." — A passage of this 
cast can never have been part of a ludicrous drama 
belonging to Sacchus and the Satyrs, and therefore 
either Plutarch must be mistalieo in hia anecdote 
above cited, or Suidas in his author of " The Pen- 
theu^i" but it is further urged by a sagacious critic, 
that this fragment bears internal evidence of a for- 
gery, being doctrine of a later date than Thespis, 
and plainly of the fabrication of Plato's academy : 
in confirmation of this remark circumstances of a 
more positive nature are adduced, and Diogenes 
Laertius is brought forward, who actually charges 
Heraclides of writing certain tragedies and father- 
ing them upon Thespis, and this charge Laertius 
grounds upon the authority of Aristosenus the mu- 
sician : the credit of Aristosenus as a philosopher, 
historian, and faithful relater of facts is as well esta- 
blished with the learned world, as the character of 
Heraclides is notorious for plagiarism, falsehood .'and 
affectation ; he was a vain rich man, a great juggler 
in literature, aspiring to rival Plato in his writings, 
and one who was detected in bribing the Pythia to 
decree a crown of gold and diviue honours to htm 
after his decease ; a man as apt to palm his own 
productjons upon othcrs^as he was to assume other 
men's productions to himself, which he was con- 
Q2 
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Ticted of by Cbamteleon in hia spurious treatUe upon 
Homer and Hesiod. 

This practice of fathering tragedies upon gre^ 
names obttuned in more instancea than one; for 
Dionysius wrote a tragedy called Parthenopsus, 
and palmed it upon Sophocles, a bolder forgerythan 
this of BetadideB ; and it is remarkable, tiiat Bem- 
clides himself was caught b^ this forgery, and quotes 
the Partbenopfcus as genuine. 

Plato, speaking of The Deity, uses these words— 
IIooyDu ijSovnt Kal \>!*ijc tSpvrat rd Oiiov — " The 
Dei^ is situated remote from all pleasure and pain." 
A flentiment so coincident with the fragment quoted 
by Plutarch from the Pentheus ascribed to Thespis, 
■eems to warrant the remark before made, which 
supposes it to faa?e been fabricated in the academy 
of Plato. This, with the authority of Aristoxeous 
for the general foigery, and Plutarch's assertion 
that tragedy was satiric before Phrynichus and 
.Sschylus, will have its weight against the titles of 
Tbespis's tragedies, as they are given in Suidas; 
and accordingly I find that the editor of Suidas, 
commenting upon this very article, in effect admits 
the error ^ his author: this argument, moreover, 
accounts for the silence of Aristotle as to Tbespis's 
tragedies. 

X am aware diat it has been a question with some 
critics, whether tragedy originated with Thespis, 
notwithstanding the record of the Harmor Chrani- 
con, and Suidas states the pretensions of Epigeaes 
the Sicyonian prior to Thespis ; but in this be is 
single and unsupported by any evidence except what 
Plato asserts generally m hia Minos — " That tra- 
^dy naa extremely ancient at Athens, and (hat it 
<a to be dated neither from Thespia nor from Phry- 
nichua;" — aome authorities also place Tbespis's firat 
tragedy in a higher period thaa Olymp. Ixi. as it 
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stands in the Marmor; for Laertius says — "That 
SploD hindered Thespts from acting his tragedies, 
believing tJxise feigned representations to be of no 
use."— And Plutarch tells us — ■' That Solon saw 
one of Thespis's plays, but.disliking the manner of 
it, forbade him to act any more." — I need not ob- 
seire that this must bare passed before Pisistratua 
established his tyranny, which did not take place 
till the last year of Olymp.liv.; but if these facta b« 
admitted, they seem to be decisive as to the tra- 
gedy's being allusive to Bacchus and the Satyrs in 
its first instance at least; because it can hardly ba 
supposed that so professed an admirer of Homer as 
8olon was known to be, and himself a poet, would 
have objected to any drama formed upon bis model. 

As to Plato's general assertion with respect to 
the high antiquity of the Athenian tragedy, it seems 
thrown out as a paradox, which he does not attempt 
to illustrate or support, and I cannot think it staaos 
in the way of Thespis's pretenuons to be considered 
as the father of tragedy, confirmed by so many au-. 
Parities. 

All tliese seeming difficulties will be reconciled if' 
we concur with tiie best opinions in the following, 
particulars, yiz. that tragedy, which was concerned 
about Bacchus and the Satyrs, was in no instance 
committed to writing: that Tbespis's first tragedy^ 
which Solon saw and disliked, was of this unwrittea 
and satiric sort: that in process of time the sama 
author actually wrote tragedy, and first acted it^n a 
waggon in Olymp. Ixi. within the era of PisistraUis, 
and according to the record of the Marmor Chroni- 
con, so often referred to. 

I will not disguise tiiat Dr. Bentley, whose criti- 
cism is BO conclusive for the forgery of those trage- 
dies quoted by Plutarch and enumerated by Suidas, 
Julius Pollux, and Clemeua of Alexandria, ia of opi- 
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(lion "Thespis bimieir published nolhing in writins;'' 
hut B8 there are 30 many testimonies for his haaz 
the father of tragedy in general, and some which 
expressly say he was the first writer of tragedy, I 
hope I shall Dot trespasa too far on my reader's 
patience if I lay the chief of these authorities before 

The Aruodle Marble, which is of date as high as 
Olymp. cxxix, seta forth that " Thespis was the first 
who gave beine ^ tragedy." The epigram of Dios- 
corides, printed in Mr, Stanley's edition of Machy- 
lua, gives the invention to Thespis. In the Antho- 
logia there are twoepigrams, which expressly say the 
same ; one begina — QiariSoi cvpcfta t«to — the ofter 
— QiWtc o^e, TpayiKtjv or dycvXaat Tpuroc daiSify, 
Plutarch in his Solon says— " That Thespis gave 
rise and beginning to the very rudiments of tragedy." 
Clemens of Alexandria makes Thespis the contriver 
of tragedy, as Suaarion waa of comedy. Atheoeeus 
aays, both comedy and tragedy were struck out at 
Icaiius, a place in Attica, where Thespis was bom. 
Suidaa records to the same effect, and JQonatus 
speaica expressly to the point of written tragedy. — 
Tbexpit atitem pritrua hsc scripta in omntKm nohha 
profuA't.— What Horace says of Thespis ia bis Art 
of Poetry, and more particularly in the Epistle to 
Augustus, where he classes him with lEschylus and 
Sophocles, certainly implies that he was a writer of 
tragedy, and ia so interpreted by Cruquius and the 
old commentator preserved in bis edidon. I shall 
add one circumstance to the above authorities, which 
is, that the Chorus alone performed the whole drama 
till Thespis introduced one actor to their relief; this 
reform could hardly be made, much less recorded 
by Aristotle, unless Thespis had written tragedies 
aud published them to the world. 

Upon the whole I incline to consider Thespis as 
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the first author of the written tragedy, and to place 
him Id Olymp. Isi, From liim' tragedy descended 
through Pratinsi, Carcinus, and Pbrynichus to S.t- 
cbyluB, and tbii a the firit age of the tragic drama. 



No. CXXVII. 

About two centuries had el^sed from the date of 
Thespis'B tragedy to the time when Aristotle wrote 
his Poetics ; which must bare been trfter be quitted 
the service of Alexander, to whom -be sent a co[7 
of that treatise: the chain of dramatists from Thespia 
to £uripides had been continued in regular lucces- 
■ioD, and it is not to be supposed, but that he might 
have given a more particular and methodical ac- 
count of the first inventors of tragedy, if it had fallen 
within the scope of his work ; but Uiis being merely 
critical, he takes his account of tragedy and comedy 
from £8chyluB and Bpicharmus, contenting himself 
with a brief detail of such vague and dubious tradi- 
tions relative to the first inveDtora as common faoie 
seems to have thrown in bis way. 

He loosely observes — " That the people of Me- 
garis ctum the inventioD of comedy; that there i« 
reason to think it took its origin in a popular and 
free form of goverameDt, which that of Megaria 
lh«i was: that. Epicharmus the Sicilian was far 
■eoior to Chionides and Magnes, the first Athenian 
writers of comedies." — He also throvra out an idle 
•uggestioD from tha etymology of the words comm^ 
and drama, the former of which he derives from 
Kti/tai, villages, and the latter from the verb ^pav 
Sti ftiftSyrai ^pavm. — Now the people of Pelopoa- 
nesus he tells us use the words iLu^at and ^poy in 
tbflir dialect, whueaa the Athenians express them- 
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selves by ttioBe of A7/1111 and Uparrav, and upon 
this rests the PelopoDDesiana' preteasioDs to be 
considered as the ioTentors of the drama : he then 
refers to what he considers as the true source and 
foundation of the drama, the works of Homer: and 
throwing aside all others as tales not worth relating, 
, proceeds to the execution of his plan, viz. The defi- 
nition and elucidation of the tragic poem. 

These suggestions were thrown out by Aristotle 
for no other purpose, as it should seem, but to cast 
ft ridicule upon every other account of the discovery 
of the drama but his own 1 for he might as well have 
given the inveotioa -of comedy to the Megarensians 
for their being notorious laughers ; FcXut Miyapixoi, 
" to laugh like a Megarensian," being a phrase in 
vulgar use with the Athenians; nay, indeed, be 
might have gone a step further, aod given them tra- 
gedy also, for Megaremian tears were as proverbial 
as MegaTouian laughter ; but a true Athenian would 
have answered, that the former alluded only to the 
onions, which tiieir country abound in, and was ap- 
plied in ridicule of those who counterfeited sorrow : 
in short the Megarensians seem to have been the 
butts aud buffoous of the Athenians, and held in 
sovereign contempt by them. As for the Pelopon- 
nesian etymologies, Aristotle must have known that 
neither the one nor the other had the least founda- 
tion ; and that there ia not ft comedy of Aristophanes 
in which he does not use the verb \pav frequently 
and in the mouths of Athenian speakers ; in his 
Birdtl tinditwi^inafewlinesof theverbn^amii', 
and used by one and the same speaker; I have no 
doubt the like is true of KiJ//ai, but I did not think 
the search worth following. 

Bacchus and tiie Satyrs were both source and 
subject of the first drama, and the jocund rites of 
that deity were celebrated at all times and under all 
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gOTernments with the same uarestraiDed festivity : 
this celebratioo waa too closely interwoven with 
□opular Buperstition to be checked by the most jea- 
loDs of tyrants ; the privileged seasons of Bacchus 
were out of the reach of the magistrate ; nor was the 
old satirical mask of the Athenians in I^istratus's 
time less licentious than that of the Megarensians in 
the freest state ; though it soon happened that tiie 
republic of Megara b«came an oligarchy, and the 
monarchy of Athens was converted into a republic. 
The manner in which the drama was struck out 
may naturally be accounted for. The Greeks from 
early time were in the habit of chanting songs and 
extemporary verses in the villages in praise of BaC' 
chus at the Trina Dwmisia, which times answer to 
March, April, and January; afterwards they per- 
formed these songs or dithryrambs at the Paaa- 
thense, which were celebrated in the month of Au- 
gust. The Atheuiaas were of all people living the 
most addicted to railleiy and invective : these vil- 
lage sougs and festivities of Bacchus gave a scope 
to the wildest extravagances of mummery and gri- 
mace, mixed with coarse but keen raillery from the 
labourers and peasants concerned in the vintage; 
the women from their carts masked and disguised 
with lees of wine, and men accoutred in rude gro- 
tes<]ue habits like satyrs, and crowned with garlands 
of ivy and violets, vented such prompt and irregular 
Bailies, as their inebriated fancies furnished on the 
instant, or else rehearsed such little traditional and 
local ballads, in Iambic metre, as were in fashion at 
ttie time; accompuiying them with extravagant 
gesticulations and dances incidental to the subject, 
and suitable to the character of the deity they were 
celebrating. 

The drunken festivities of the ancient Danes when 
they sacrificed to their rural deities — Annua ut ipiU 
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eoHtingeretfeHcitoM, fintgutaqve et omuoub nbarrimuM 
•prooentiu — and the Highland ceremooies and liba- 
tions of the Beirtein are of this character. 

The Atheuian caleodar was crowded with these 
feasts': drinking matches were rewarded with prizes 
and even crowns of gold; their Phallic ceremoniea 
were of this description: tbey used vehement gesli- 
Gulations in reading and speaking ; their rhapaodista 
carried this habit to excess, and in the ditbyrambic 
hymn every outrageous gesture which enthusiasm 
inspires was put in practice ; the dithyramb waa 
conceived in a melaphotical inflated style, stuffed 
with an obscure jargon of sounding phrases, aod 
performed in honour of Bacchus. 

Id these ditbyrambic verses and Phallic songs we 
have the foundation of tragedy and comedy ; the so- 
lemn and swelling tone of the first, and the petulant 
vivacity of the latter, appositely point to the respec- 
tive character of each. The satire and scurrility 
they indulged from their vintage waggons, their 
masks and disguises in the hairy habits of satyrs, 
their wanton songa and dances at the Phallic cere- 
monies, and the dark bombast of the dithyramb, 
chanted by the rhapsodists with every tumid and ex- 
travagant action, all together form a complete out- 
line of the first drama; as soon as dialogue and re- 
partee were added, it became to all intents a mask, 
and in this state it is discovered in veiy early timet 
throughout the villages of Greece. When it had j 
reached this period, and got something like the \ 
shape of a drama, it attracted the curiosity of the | 
Tillagers, who, in reward for their amusement in the 
spectacle, decreed a prize to the performance agree- 
able to the object in view, aoa the means m the 
spectators; this prize consisted of a cask of wine, 
and the performance before named simply Comediia 
or the Village sooff, was thenceforward called TVn- 
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gadia, or the tmiff fir the catk, Gompoundecl sf 
r/>tiya and tJ^ij. 

These namei &re descriptive of the drama in ita 
progressive stages, from a simple village umg, till it 
tooK a more complicated form bj introducing the' 
Satyrs, and employing the chorus in recitation - 
through a whole fable, which had a kind of plot or 
coDstructioD, though certainly not committed to 
writing. In this stage, and not before, the prize of 
Me caik of wine was given, and thence it proceeded 
to attract not the busbaodmeu and labourers only 
but the neighbours of better degree. The drama 
under the designation of Trvgtedia was satiric, and 
wholly occupied in the praise of Bacchus : it was 
unwritten, jocose, and confined to the villages at 
the seasons of the Trina Dimofsia ; but after a prize 
however inconsiderable had been given, that prise 
created emulation, and emulation stimulated genius. 

The village bards now attempted to enlarge theii 
walk, and not confining their spectacles merely to 
Bacchus and the Satyrs began to give their drama a 
serious cast, diverting it from ludicrous and lascivi- 
ous subjects to grave and doleful stories, in celebra- 
tion of illustrious characters amongst their departed 
heroes; which vfere recited throughout by a cqotus, 
without the intervention of any other character thaa 
those of the Satyrs, with the dances proper there- 

This spur to emulation having brought the drama 
a step forward, that advance produced fresh encou- 
ragement, and a new prize was now given, which 
still was, in conformity to the rustic simplicity of 
the poem and its audience, a Goat, rpdyot: a new 
prize created a new name, and the serious drama 
became distinguished by the name of Tragcedia, or 
the wng of tA« goat : thus it appears that Tragedy. 
properly so cEuled, was posterior in its origin to 
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comedy ; ami it <■ worthy of remark that Trugadia, 
was never applied to the tragic drama, nor Tragtedia 
to the comic ; alter this comedy lost its general de- 
sicQ&tioD of Tntgadia, and was called by its origi- 
nal name of the viUage *oug oi Comadia. 

The next step was a very material one ia point of 
advance, for the village poets having been excited by 
emulation to bring tbeit exhibitionB into some ahape 
and consistence, meditated an excursion from fite 
villages into the cities, and particuUrly into Athens; 
Accordingly, in Olymp. liv. Sutarion, a native of 
Icaiiua, presented himself and bis comedy at that 
capital, rehearsing it on a moveable stage or scaf- 
fold, presuming on ^e hope that what had given 
such delight to the villagers would afford some 
amusement to the more refined spectators in Atjiens: 
this was the first drama there exhibited, and we 
should naturally expect that a composition to be 
acted before the citizens of the capital should be 
committed to writing, if we did not know that the 
author was on these occasions the actor of his own 
[»ece; the rude interludes of Bacchus and the Sa- 
tyrs being introduced upon the scene according to 
their old extemporary manner by the iS(/ent and 7*1- 
(yrt, whose songs aud dances were episodical to the 
drama: it continued to be the custom for authors to 
act their own plays in the times of Phrynichua and 
^schylua, and I therefore think it probable Susa- 
rion's comedy was not a Krittem. drama ; and I close 
with the authorities for Epicharmus being the first 
writer of comedy, who, being retained in an elegant 
court at Syracuse, choosing his plots from the Mar- 
ffitei, and rejcctin);^ the mummeries of the Satyrs, 
would naturally compose his drama upon a more 
regular and elaborate plan. 
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devoted part of these papers, I have tliought it ad- 
visable far the sake of peispicuity to preface the 
accoant with an abstract of the Athenian history, 
'within those separate periods which I mean to re- 
view. In conformity to thia plan I have already 
brought down my narration to the death of I^sis- 
tratus, and thia has been followed with a state of the 
drama at that period. I now propose to proceed 
with the history to the battle of Marathon inclusire, 
beyond which I shall have no occasion to follow i^ 
and shall then resume my account of the literature 
of the Orecks, which will comprehend all the dra- 
matic authors, both tragic and comic, to &e death 
of Menander. 

At the decease of Pisistratus the government of 
Athens devolved quietly upon Hipparchus, who as- 
sociated his brother Hippias with him in power. 
Pisistratus had two other sons by a second wife, 
who were named Jophoii Euid Thessalua ; the elder 
died in his father^s Ufetiuie, and the other, who was 
of a turbulent and unruly spirit, did not long survive 
bim. 

Bipparchus was not less devoted to science and 
the liberal arta than his father had been : the famous 
Phsea, who liad personated Minerva, shared his 
throne, and though he communicated with his bro- 
ther Hippias on matters of government, and im- 
parted to faim so great a portion of authority that 
they were jointly styled Tyrants of Athens, yet it 
seems evident that the supreme power was actually 
vested in Hipparchus; and it is astraordinary, Sot 
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the apace of fourteen years, uatil hi* death, his go- 
Tennnent was undistnrbed by any disagreement with 
his brother or comfil^t froia his subiects. 

The most viTtuoufl citizens of Athens, io (he 
freest hours of their republic, look back upon this 
reign as the most enviable period in their history. 
Plato himself asserts, that all the fabulous felicity of 
the KoldeD reign of Saturn was realized under this 
of Hipparchus. Hmcydides gives the same testi- 
monv, and says that his government was adminia- 
tered without envy or reproach : the tradition of the 
golden days of Hipparchus waa delivered down 
through many generations, and became proverbial 
with the Athenians. A prince, who had deserved 
so well of letters was not likely to be forgotten by 
poets, historians, or philosophers; but such wag the 
public tranquillity under his administration, that the 
patriots and declaimers for freedom in the most 
popular times have not scrupled to acksowledge and 
applaud it. 

Hipparchus not only augmented the collection of 
books in the public library, but engaged several 
eminent authors to redde at Athens : he took Simo- 
oides of Ceoa into his pay at a very high stipend, 
and sent a fil^-oared galley for Anacreon to Teos, 
invitiDg him with many princely gifts to live at his 
oourt: he caused the poems of Homer lo be pub- 
licly recited at the great assembly of the Panatho- 
n«a, and is generally supposed to have suggested 
the plan of collecting the scattered rhapsodies of the 
Ihad and Odyssey, so happily executed by his la- 
ther. His pnvate hours he devoted to the society of 
men of letters, and on these occasions was accom- 
panied by Simonides the lyric poet, Onomacritus, 
Anacreon, and others. He did not confine his at- 
tention to the capital of his empire, but took a rae- 
tbod, well adapted to the times he lived in, of re^ 
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formiDK the understandings of his mora distant and 
less eDlightened subjects in tbe villages, by erecting, 
in cons|)icuou8 parts of their streets or market- 
places, statues of the god Mercury placed upon 
terms or pedestals, on which he caused to be' in- 
Bcribed some brief sentence or tnasim, such &i~ 
" Know thyself — Love justice— £e faithful to thy 
fHend" — and others of the tiLe general utility. 

It is not easy to devise a project belter ctUculated 
for the edification of an ignorant people than these 
short but comprehensive Buntencea, so easy to be 
retained in the memory, and which, being regom- 
mended butb by royal and divine authority, claimed 
universal attention and respect. 

This excellent and most amiable prince was as- 
sassinated by Harmodius and Aristogitoo, and a re- 
volution being in the end effected favourable to the 
popular government of Athens, the assassins were 
celebrated to all posterity as ^le assertors of liberty 
and tbe deliverers of their country. Of ftll the 
rulers of maakind, who have fallen by the hand of 
violence, how few have been sacriliced in tbe public 
spirit of justice, and how many have fallen by the 
private stab of revenge ! When We contemplate the 
elder Brutus brandishing the digger of Lucretia, we 
cannot help recollecting that Tarquinius Superbus 
had murdered his brother. Hipparchus is said to 
have put an affront upon Hartnodius's sister by dis- 
missing her from a religious procession, in which she 
was walking at tbe festival of the Panathengea: 
Harmodius was the handsomest youth in Attica, 
and the prince is by the same acdount charged with 
having conceived an unnatural passion for bim, in 
which he was repulsed. If this account were to be 
credited in Uie whole, it would be an incident of so 
unmanly a sort on the part of Hipparchus, as to 
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IcATeaa everlasting markof dbgrvce upon dcbarac- 
ter otharwiM meiitoriouH. 

Hie geimul prevalence of a tuqiitade, which nei- 
Aer the Teligfion nor the laws of Greece actually pro- 
bibited, may indoce our belief of the cbarge against 
Hipparchua, as far as concerns Harmodius ; bnt the 
inpposed menlt to the sister is irrecondlable to his 
character : it were far more natural to suppose his 
resentment should have been pointed against Aristo- 
giton, Who was the favourite of Harmodius. Such 
circumstances as we have now related would have 
carried their own confutation upon the luce of them, 
even though historians bad not greatly varied in 
their accounts of the transaction ; but when so re- 
spectable an author as Plato gives the narrative a 
turn entirely opposite to the above, whilst modern 
historians have only retailed vulgar errors without 
examining testimonies of better credit, I hope I may 
be allowed the equitable office of summing up tbe 
evidences in this mysterious trausaction, for the pur- 
pose of rescaing a most amiable character from misr 
representatioD. 

Plato in his Hipparchus says — *' Thai the current 
account above given was not the account believed 
and adopted by people of the best condition and re- 
pute : that the insula vulgarly supposed to have been 
pat upon the sister of Harmoaius by Hipparchus 
was ridiculous and incredible upon the face of it; 
that Harmodius was the disciple of Aristogiton, a 
man of ordinary rank and condition ; that there was 
a mutual affection between- the pupil and his mas- 
ter; that they had admitted into their society a 
young Athenian of distinction, whose name ibad 
escaped his memory, of whom they were very food, 
and whom they hcid by their conversation and In" 
fltmetionii impressed with bigh ideas of their talents 
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and erudition; that this young Atbenian, having 
fouad access to the person of Hipparcbus, attached 
himself to his society, and began to fall off from his 
respect for bis former preceptors, and even treated 
their inferiotity of understanaing with contempt and 
ridicuEe ; that thereupon they conceived such hatred 
aad resentment against tbe prince for this preference 
shown by the pupil for his company, and for the 
method be had taken of mortifying their vanity, that 
tbey determined upon dispatching Hipparchus by 
assassination, wbicb Uiey accordingly ejected." 

Justin gives a different account and says — " That 
the affront was put upon the sister of Harraodius, 
not by Hipparchus but by his brother Diocles; that 
Harmodius with his friend Aristo^ton entered into 
a conspiracy of cutting off all the reigning family 
at once, and pitched upon the festival of tbe Pana- 
thense as a convenient time for the execution of their 
plot, the citizens being then allowed to wear arms ; 
that the complete execution of their design was 
frustrated by one of their party being observed in 
earnest discourse with Hippias, which occasioned 
them to suspect a discovery, and so precipitated 
tlieir attack before they were ready; that in this at- 
tack however they chanced upon Hipparchus, and 
put him ta death." 

Xhere are other accounts still differing from these, 
but they have no colour of probability, and only 
prove an uncertainty in the genera! story. 

Plutarch relates — " That Venus appeared to 
Hipparchus before .his assassination in a dream, 
ana from a phial, which she held in her hand, 
sprinkled his face with drops of blood." Herodo- 
tus also says — " That he was warned by a vision 
on the eve of bis murder, being addressed in sleep 
by a man of extraordinaty stature and beauty in 
verges of an enigmatical import, which h» had 
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thought of consulting the interpretera upon next 
moTDiDg, but afterwards passed it off with coDtempt 
as a vapour of the imagination, and fell a sacrifice 
to his incredulity." 

This at least is certain, that he governed thfe ca- 
pricious inhabitants of Attica with such perfect tem- 
per and discretion that their tranquillity was with- 
out interruption ; nor does it appear that the people, 
who were erecting statues and trophies to his mur- 
derers, in commemoratioa of the glorious reestab- 
Irshment of their freedom, could charge him with one 
single act of oppression ; and perhaps if Hippias, 
who survived him, had not galled them with the 
yoke of his tyranny during the few years he ruled in 
Athens alter the death of Hipparchus, the puhlic 
would not have joined in styling those assassins the 
deliverers of their country, who were known to be 
guided by no other motives than private malice and 
resentment. 

Harmodius was killed on the spot; Aristogiton 
fled and was seized in his flight. The part which 
Hippiashad now to act was delicate in the extreme; 
he was either to punish with such rigour as might 
secure his authority by terror, or endear himself to 
the people by the virtue of forbearance : he had the 
experience of a long administration conducted by 
his brother on the mildest and most merciful princi- 
ples ; and if these assassins had been without ac- 
complices, it is reasonable to suppose he would not 
have reversed a system of government, which had 
been found so successful ; but as it appeared that 
Harmodius and Aristogiton were joined by others 
in their plot, he thought the Athenians were no 
longer to be ruled by gentle means, and that no 
other alternative remained but to resign his power, 
or enforce it with rigour. 
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HirPlAS began his measures by putting: Aristogiton 
to the torture; be seized the person of Lexna, a 
courtesan, who was in the secret of the conspiracy, 
but whilst he was attempting to force her to a con- 
fession, she took the resolute method of preventing 
it by biting off her tongue. Aristogiton, nith re- 
vengeful cunning, impeached several courtiers and 
intimates of the tyrant. Athens now became aacene 
of blood; executions were multiplied, and many 
principal citizens suffered death, till the informer, 
having satiated his vengeance upon all who were ob- 
noxious to him or friendly to Hippias, at length told 
the tyrant that he bad been made the dupe of false 
accusations, and triumphed in the remorse that his 
confessioQ occasioned : so accounts add, that he 
desired to whisper to Hippias, and in the act sud- 
denly seized hia ear with his teeth, and tore it from 
his head. 

Hippias henceforward became a tyrant in the 
worst sense of the word ; he racked the people with 
taxes, ordered all the current coin into the royal 
coffers upon pretence of its debasement, and for the 

Kriod of three years continued to oppress the state 
many grievous methods of exaction and misrule. 
His expulsion and escape at length set Athens free, 
and then it yas that the Athenians began to cele- 
brate the action of Harmodius and Aristogiton with 
rapture and applause; from this period they were 
regarded as the saviours of their country : a public 
edict was put forth, directing tiiat no slave, or per- 
son of servile condition, should in future bear the 
names of these illustrious citizens : assignments were 
made upon the Prytanenm for the maintenance of 
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their descendants, and order was given to the ma.- 
^trate styled PoIemEirchus to superiatend the issue 
of the public bounty ; their posterity were to rank 
in all public spectacles and processions as the lirst 
members of the state, and it was delivered in charge 
to the superintend ants of the Panathentea, that Har- 
modiua and Aristogilon should be celebrated in the 
recitations chanted on that solemnity. There was 
a popular ode or song composed for this occasion, 
whica was constantly performed on that festival, 
and is supposed to have been written by CalliBtra- 
tus : it grew so great a favourite with the Athenians 
that it became a general fashion to sing it at their 
private entertain meats : some fragments of the comic 
poets are found to allude to it, and some passages 
in the plays of Aristophanes. It is a relic of so 
curious a sort that, contrary to the practice I shall 
usually observe, I shall here insert it in the original, 
with a translation. 



'Ev filprav (Xaft m $i^c'^opii<ru, 
'Qarip 'ApiioSmi; eoi 'AfH^oyitriiiv, 
"Or' 'A^ijviIhic iv Svaimc 
"AWpa Tvpavvov 'Ijrirdpjjov icTnmr^r. 

'All (T^uij; KXtoc IrnrtrHi kbt alov 
♦ftray Apftifit Kai'Apcroyeinuv, 
"Ots riv Tvpawoir jenuvlTflv, 

He is Dot dead, our best betoied 

HanDDdiUB ig sot Iwl, 
Bui nilb Tray'9 conquerors removed 

To loiiie more bapp<,r cunst. 
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Perpelaal objects of onr love 

The palriol pair ihall be, 
V/ba\a Minerca'i >acTcd grnte 

Struck, and sel AlbcDs free. 

The four last lines of this ode are quDt«(t by 
Atheosus, and I also find amongst the adulatory 
Terses made io com me mo rati od of these illustrious 
tyrannicides, a distich written by Simonides of Ceoa, 
coDgratulating with the Atheniaas on their delivery 
from the tyranny of Hipparcbus : this poet is made 
famous to posterity for his memory, which was al- 
most miraculous : it is to be lamented that it should 
fail to remind him of such a patron and benefactor. 
The lines are not worth translating ; the author aud 
the subject reflect no honour upon each other. 

The first statues, which the Athenian artists ever 
cast in metal, were the brazen statues erected in 
honour of Harmodius and Aristogiton, in the first 
year of Otymp. Ixviii. thirteen years after the mur- 
der of Hipparchus, when Isagoras was archon, and 
in the memorable era of Kome, when Tarquinius 
Superbus was dethroned and expelled : they were 
conspicuously placed in the forum of Athens ; and it 
was a curious event, after the revolution of five cen- 
turies, that the statue of the younger Brutus, when 
he had killed Caesar, was placed between these very 
statues, erected in the year when his ancestors ex- 
pelled the Tarquins : they were the workmanship of 
Antenor: and Xerxes, when he plundered Athens, 
removed them out of Greece, from odier motives 
probably than of respect to their intrinsic merit: 
they were in succeeding time restored to the city, 
but whether by Alexander afiter his defeat of D«- 
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rius, hy Antiochus, or t^ the mimificence of Seleu- 
Gus, autfaorilies are not agreed ; I am inclined to 
tbink they were given back by Seleucus. There 
were two others of the same materiaU afterwards 
cast by Critias, and again two others, the workman- 
ship of the celebrated Praxiteles. Pliny saya these 
last mentioned statues were of consummate beauty 
aod excellence, and there is reason to tbink they' 
wepe the first performances of that great master in 
metal. The honour of a statue in brass was rarely 
decreed by the Athenians to any of their most illus- 
trious citizens, and few other instances occur, except 
one to Solon, and one to Conon for his services 
against the Lacedicnioaians. The expedient made 
use of to perpetuate the heroic constancy of LcKua 
was ingenious, for as it was not fitting to erect a 
public statue to a courtesan, they devised the figure 
of a lioness in allusion to her name, which they cast 
in brass, and without a tongue, ia memory of uie re~ 
solute method she had taken to prevent confession : 
this figure was placed in the porch of the citadel, 
where it kept its station for laany generations. 



Piaistratus and bis sons maiotained thei: 



•urpa- 



n during; a period of sixty-eight years, including 
those of Fisistratus's secessions from Athens : had 
Hippias shared the fate of bis brother, their annals 
would have been unstained by any other act of 
violence or injustice, except that of reviving a regal 
audiority, which by gradual revolutions had been 
finally abolished, llie measures of Hippias during 
the time he reigned alone, which scarce eiceeded 
three years, blasted the merits of bis predecessors, 
and embittered tba minds of the Athenians against 
his family to the latest posterity. 

Clisthenes and Isagoras, two rich and leading ci- 
. tizens, finding themselves unsafe under bis govern- 
meat, left Athepa and took shelter amongst the 
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Phociana. They were in fact no less ambitioua 
than himBeir, turbulent partisaos, and though they 
proved the instTumeDts of extricating their country 
from his tyranoy, Uiey were no more actuated by 
a "pure love of liberty, as a general principle, than 
Harmodiua and his accotnplice were when tbey as- 
sassinated Hipparchus. 

The state of Lacedcemon, both in point of resource 
and of its alliances, was at this time in condition to 
assume a leading share in the affairs of Greece, and 
it was the first object of Clisthenes and Isagoras to 
engage the I.aced(emonians in their party for the 
emancipation of Athens ; to carry this point with a 
people so jealous of the Athenian greatness re- 

auired some engine of persuasion more powerful 
lan philanthropy or the dictates of common jua- 
tice ; the Temple of Delphi opened a resource to 
them, and by a seasonable bribe to the Pythia, they 
engaged her to give such responses to hei Lacedse- 
monian clients on all occasions as should work upon 
their superstition to accord to their wishes. 

The plot succeeded, and an expedition was set on 
foot for the expulsion of Hippias, sanctified by the 
authority of Apollo,, but it miscarried: the effort 
was repeated, and when things were in (hat doubtful 
posture as seemed to menace a second disappoint- 
ment, chance prodnced the unexpected success. — - 
Hippias and his adherents, foreseeing that the capi- 
tal would be invested, sent their women anu children 
to a place of better security, and the whoTe party fell 
into the bands of the enemy. 8uch hostages brought 
on a treaty, and the parent consented to renounce 
his power for the redemption of his children; Hip- 
pias upon this retired from Athens to the court of 
his kinsman Hegesistratus, in the cily of Sigeum, in 
the Troade on the Asiatic coast. 
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Clisthekes and Isadoras had now eSected a com' 
plete TevolutioD in favour of liberty, but being men 
of ambitious spirit and of equal preteasiona, the 
state was soon thrown into fresh codtuIsjod by their 
factions. Ciisthenes made his court to the people, 
Isagoras again had recourse to the Lacediemo- 

Lacedfemon, always disposed to control the groir- 
ing consequence of her neighbours, and sensible of 
the bad policy of her late measures, had opened her 
eyes to the folly of expelling Hippiaa upon the 
forged reapanseg of the Pythia, of whose coiruptioD 
end false dealing she had now the proofs : she com- 

filied with the reauisitions of Isadoras so far as re- 
ated to her iatenerence at targe, but in the mode of 
that interference she by no means met bis wishes, 
for it was immediately resolved to invite Hippias 
into Sparta, where he was pubLcly acknowledged 
and received, and a herald sent to Athens with s 
haughty message to Ciisthenes and his party. The 
AUienians, intimidated and divided, threw them- 
selves upon new and desperate resources, seeding 
an embassy, or rather petition, to the Persian satrap 
Artaphernes, brother of the reigning king Darius, 
and governor of Lydia. 

Toe Persian had not at this time ever heard the 
name of Athens, and peremptorily demanded ho- 
mage ; the ambassadors yielded to the demand, but 
the state revoked it at their return with indignation ; 
for the Corinthians had in the mean time taken mea- 
sures very favourable to their interests, by separat- 
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strongly agtunst the proposal of restoring Hippias; 
their opposition se«ni9 to have been founded in prin- 
ciple, having lately experienced a tyranny of the 
same sort in their own persons, and they carried 
their point by compelling Hippias to return in de- 
sptur to Sigeum, from whence he betook himself to 
IJampsacas, where he began to cabal in the court of 
^Qtides the tyrant, who was in great favour with 
the Persian monarch. By this channel Hippias 
introduced himself to Darius, and with all the inve- 
teracy of an esiled sovereign, not abated by age or 
length of absence, became a principal instrument for 
promoting hta expedition into Greece, which con- 
cluded in the memorable battle of Marathon, at 



It was fortunate for the liberties of Athens, that 
when she sent her embassy to Artapherues, he re- 

Juired, as an indispensable condition of his aid, that 
lippias should be reestablished in his tyranny. A 
more dangerous step could not have been resolved 
npon than this of inviting the assistance of the Per- 
sian, and in this applauded era of liberty it is curi- 
ous to remark such an instance of debasement as 
this embassy into Lydia: the memory however of 
past oppression was yet too fresh and poignant to 
suffer the Athenians to submit to the condition re- 
quired, and nothing remained but to prepare them- 
selves to face the resentment of this mighty power ; 
with this view they gave a favourable reception to 
Aristogaras the Milesian, who was canvassing the 
several states of Greece to send supplies to the 
loniaos, then on the point of falling under the domi- 
nion of Persia : laced^emon had refused to listen to 
him, and peremptorily dismissed him out of tbeir 
territory: from Athens be obttuned the succours he 
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flolidted, in twenty ^leya well manned uid np- 
pointed: the Atheoian' forces, after some successful 
o^enttiooa, suffered .a defeat by sea, and the breach 
with Persia became incurable. Before the storm 
broke imtuediately upon Athens, the Persian armies 
were employed against the frontier colonies and 
islands of Greece with uninterrupted success : they 
defeated the PhieniciaD fleet and reduced Cyprus ; 
many cities on the Hellespontic coast were adcled to 
their empire; in the confines of theTroade several 

S laces were taken ; impressions were made upon 
onia and jEolia by the forces of Artamenea and 
Otanes, and in further process of the war the rich 
and beautiful city of Miletus was besieged and taken, 
and the inhabitants of both sexes removed into the 
Persian territories) and colonised upon new lands : 
the isles of Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos shared the 
same fate, and not a city in Ionia, that had been in- 
volved in the defection, but was subjected in its 
turn : in the Hellespont and Propontis every thing 
on the European shore was reduced, together witit 
the important station of Cbalcedon ; the like suc- 
cess followed their arms in the Thracian Chersone- 
Hus. These operations were succeeded by the next 
year's campaig;n under the conduct of Mardontus, 
the son of a sister of Darias, a young and inexpe- 
rienced general ; and the check, which the power of 
Persia received this year by the wreck and disper- 
sion of their fleet off the coast of Macedonia, under 
Mount Atbos, in the Singilic bay, afforded the first 
seasonable respite from the ill fortune of the war. 

At length the formidable torrent, which had so 
long threatened Athens at a distance, seemed ready 
to burst upon her, and surely a more unequal con- 
test never occupied the attention of mankind, Mar- 
donius, who had been so unsuccessful in bis first 
campaign, was now superseded, and the vast army 
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of Persia was put under the joint commaiid of Datis 
B Mede, and the younger Artaphernea, nephew to 
kJDg Darius and sod to the Prefect of Lydia. IlieBe 
commanders pursued a different route by sea from 
what Mardonius bad taken, avoiding the unlucky 
coast of Macedonia, and falling upon Buboea, in the 
nei^bourhood of Attica, by a straight course through 
the JSgean sea. Having reduced the city of Carys- 
tus, they laid siege to Britria, the capital of Euboea; 
the Athenians had reinforced the garrison with four 
thousand troops ; but although the Eretrians for a 
time stood resolutely to the defence of their city, it 
was given up by treachery on the seventh day, and 
pillaged and destroyed in a most barbarous manner, 
the very temples being involved in the common ruin 
and conflagration. 

Having struck this stroke of terror under the very 
eye of Athens, the Persians embarked their troops, 
and passing them over the narrow channel which 
separates Attica from Euboea, landed for the first 
time on Athenian ground, and encamped their vast 
army upon the sandy plain of Marathon. 

Hippias, who had been now twenty years in exile, 
and in whose aged bosom the tires of ambition were 
not yet extinguished, accompanied the Persian forces 
into his native country, and, according to the most 
probable accounts, was slain in action. If any 
death can be glorious in a guilty cause, this of Hip- 

Ejas may be so accounted ; to have brought three 
undred thousand men in arms, after a career of 
victory, landed them on the Athenian territory, and 
there to have put the very existence of his country 
to itte issue ot a combat, was an astonishing etf^rt 
both of mind and body, at a period of life which hu- 
man nature rarely attains to. Ten thousand Greeks 
under the command of Miltiades discomfited this 
overgrown host in a pitched battle upon an open 
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plain, where all diePerBiaa numbere could act; but 
it has often happened that a small bond of disci- 

C lined warriors has worsted an irregular multitude, 
ow great soever. The array of Darius was broken 
and repulsed : sis thousand were left on the field, 
and the fugitives returned into Asia overwhelmed 
with shame and disanpointment. 

This memorable day established the liberty and 
tlie glory of Athens, and from this we are to look 
forward to the most illuminated age in the annals of 
mankind. Though Hippias had several children, 
who survived him, yet, as bis descendants never 
gave any further disturbance to the liberties and 
constitution of Athens, we are henceforward to 
consider the race of Pisbtratus as historically ex- 
tinct. 

The friend of freedom, who reviews them as ty- 
rants, will dismiss them with reproach ; we, who 
have regarded them only as patrons of literature, 
may take leave of them with a sigh. 



The advances which the drama had made within 
the period now reviewed were considerable ; for the 
tragic poets Pratinas, Cbxrilus, Phrynichua, and 
j£schylus were in possession of the stage, whilst 
i^piclutrmus and Pbormis in Sicily, Chionides, Di- 
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nolochuB, Evetes, Euxeoides, Mylus, and others in 
Attica, were vrritiDg comedy. Bacchus and his 
Satyrs were expelled, and a new species of compo' 
sitioa, built upon Hhoit fables selected from the po- 
ems of Homer, succeeded to the village mask; and 
numbers of ingenious competitors began to apply 
themselves to the work. 

Ilespis had been actiog tragedies, but Thespis 
. was one of those aarly dramatists who come under 
the description of Oi vipi ^Uyvaoy, writers about 
Bacchus. 

Pratinas succeeded Thespis, and wrote fthj tra- 
gedies, if they may be bo called, when two and 
thirty of the number were satiric, or allusive to ihe 
Satyrs. He was a Peloponnesian of the celebrated 
city of Phlius, but resorted to Athens for the pur- 
pose of representing his dramas : he entered the 
fists with Chserilus and .Xschylus about the time of 
Olymp. Ixs, some years antecedent to the battle of 
Marathon ; he bore away the prize from his compe- 
titors with one composition only ; on all other occa- 
sions be saw the palm decreed to the superior merit 
or better interest of his rivals. 

Plays were still exhibited upon scaffolds or in 
booths, where the spectators as well as the perform- 
ers were placed, Ull, upon the rcpresentatioD of one 
of Pratinas' tragedies, the scaffoldiug broke down 
under the weight of the crowd, and mucb mischief 
ensued upon the accident : from this time the Athe- 
nians set about building a theatre in proper form and 
of more solid materials, and the drama, like the edi- 
fice, assumed a more dignified character and a better 
construction. 

Pratinas struck out a considerable improvement 
in the orchestral part of his drama, by revoking the 
custom of allowing the minstrels to join in the chant 
or strain with the chorus, and suffering them only to 
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accompany with (heir pipes : the recitatiTe was by 
this alteration given more distinctly to the audience, 
and the clamorouB confusion of voices avoided : the 
people, however, not yet weaned from their old pre- 

1'udice for the noisy bacchanalian songs of their vil- 
age masks, opposed themselves violently against 
this refined innovation, and the whole theatre was 
thrown into confusion, when, in the midst of the tu- 
mult, Pratinas appeared on the stage in person, and 
in a kind of Sallian song, accompanied with dancing, 
addressed his audience to the following effect : — 



Wbat menns this tumult ? Why Ihis rage ? 
What thuQder ebakes the' Atbenlsn stage! 
Tig fraatic Bromiui bids me sing. 
He tuDea (he pipe, he smiles Ibe string t 
The Drjads with their cbief accord. 
Submit and hail tbe drama's lard. 

Nor thus profane Ibe Muse's peace ; 
By sacred fiat I preside, 
The minstrel's master aud his guide; 
He, whilst the chorus strains proceed. 
Shall follow nilh responsive rerd | 
To measured notes whilst they adtance. 
Be in wild maie shall lead the dance- 
So generals In the front apjiear. 
Whilst music echoes from the rear. 
Now silence each discordant sound I 
For see, wilh ivy cbaplet crown'd, 
Bacchus appears! He speaks in me — 
Hear, and obey the god's decreel 

Ex ATBENmO. 

Phrynicbua the tragic poet was Uie son of Melan- 
thus and the disciple of Thespis: Suidas thinks 
there was another of the name, son of Chorocles, 
who also wrote tragedies, but there is reason to 
think he b in an error. This Phrynichus first intro- 
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doced the meaaure of tetrametres i this he did be- 
cause the trochaic foot is most proper for danciDg:, 
and the drama of this age was ac(»impaDied with 
daoces characteristic and explanatory of the fable. 
There were masters professedly for the purpose of 
composing and teaching these dances, and in bodds 
instances the author perfonned in peraoD ; hence it 
was that the early dramatists were called 'O^^ijtikdi, 
or Dancers. ^Vben tragedy was in a more improved 
state, aod the business was no longer conducted by 
dance and spectacle, but committed to dialogue, 
they changed the tetrametres to iambics, which 
Aristotle observes were fit for declamation rather 
than singing with the accompaniment of the dance. 

Thb author was the first who produced the female 
mask upon Uie scene : he took upon himself the laak 
of iDSttucting the dancers, and performed in person : 
accordingly we find him burlesqued by Aristophanes 
in his last scene of " The Wasps," on account of bis 
extravagant gesticulations: — "He strikes and flut- 
tersj" says the old humourist Philocleon, " like a 
codi ; he capers into the air, and kicks up his heels 
to tiie stars." Whilst Philocleon is capenng on the 
stage after this fashion, the son, who is on the scene, 
observes — "This is not. agility; it is insanity." 
" It is either the plot of a tragedy," replies the ser- 
vant, "or the caprice of a madmaD ; give him belle- 
bore ; the man's Iteside himself." 

Dancing was so essential a part of the first scenic 
spectacle, and the people were so attached to their 
old bacchanalian customs that the early reformers 
of the tragic drama found it no easy task to make 
the dance accord to the subject of the scene and 
weave it into the fable. This was generally under- 
stood to be done under the direction of the poet, 
Sud in many cases he was principal performer in 
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peraoD ; but nbere an author was not competent to 
thia part of his duty,' he called in the assistance of a 
professed ballet master, who formed dances upon 
the inddenta of the drama, and instructed the chorus 
how to perform them. There is a veir eminent 
professor of this art upon record, named Teleatea, 
who had the honour of a statue decreed to him, 
which was conspicuously placed within the theatre, 
whilst those of the more celebrated poets were not 
admitted to a nearer approach than the steps or 
portico. These dances prevailed till after the time 
of jEschylus, when they were finally laughed out of 
fashion by the parody of the satirical comedy. 

Though the fate of Phrynichus's tragedy on the 
" Siege of Miletus" has been frequently mentioned, 
I cannot here omit the story. This beautiful city 
had been lately sacked by the Persian troops : it 
was the capital and pride of Ionia, a very ancient 
colony of the Athenians, settled by Neleus, son of 
Codrus, the last and most beloved of their kings: 
of its riches and renown Strabo tells us the account 
would exceed belief; it had given birth to men il- 
lustrious for science and for imUtary fame ; Thales, 
Anaiimander, and Anaximenes in succession had 
been natives of Miletus : Hecateeus the historian 
was born there, as were his contemporaries Histiieus 
and Aristogaras, celebrated men, who took so great 
a lead in the atfaifs of the lonians introductory to 
the invasion of the Persians, and to whose conspi- 
cuous talents even Darius himself, when exulting 
at their death, gave the honourable tribute of his 
applause. 

Such was the city upon whose deplorable fate 
Phrynichus founded his tragedy ; the spectacle dis- 
solved his audience into tears; the national and 
affecting scene operated on the sensibility of the 
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Atk«iiiaii9 in eo serious a manner that the magis- 
tracy thought it a case fit for their iaterference, and 
by public edict prohibited the author in future to 
touch upon that melancholy subject : nor was this 
all ; they put a heavy fine upon the poet. His 
judgment certainly wanted correction ; but it should 
have been the correction of an indiscretion rather 
than of a crime : as the tragedy, like its subject, is 
long since perished, we cannot properly decide upon 
the severity of the edict; it must be owned the 
event was too recent and domestic : the idea of such 
a city in flames, the destriictioD of its temples, and 
the massacre of its inhabitants, many of wAom per- 
haps bad friends and relatjons present at the specta- 
cle, was not to be supported. It is not the province 
of the drama to attack IJie human heart with such 
realities; the whole region of invention is open to its 
choice, free to work its moral purposes by pity or 
by terror ; but if a plot is to be constructea upon 
truth, the tragic history is to be taken from time far 
distant, or from scenes out of the spectator's know- 
ledge. Flectere nok jrangere is the poet's motto ; 
if he terrifies, let him not rend the heart ; if be sof- 
tens, let him not seduce it : the man who is melted 
with pity becomes as a child, but he is the child of 
his poet, and has a claim upon him for the protection 
of a parent. 

This author exhibited a famous tragedy entitled 
" Pyrrbicista ; or. The Dance of armed Soldiers:" 
the Athenians were charmed with the martial man- 
ner in which he conducted the spectacle, and £liaii 
says they made him their general, and put him at 
the head of their army for his skill and address in 
the performance : if it were so, it would seem to 
have been the fate of Fbrynichus to be p>unished 
without mercy and rewarded without merit; but 
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die anectlote does not obtain with good critici, and 
it is clear that the poet lived id a more earty period 
than Pbirnicbus the general, for the lowest date we 
have of him, whom we are speaking of, ia the cir- 
cumstance giveii by Plutarch in his Themistoclea, 
viz. That in Olymp. Ixx. 4, Fhrynichus bore away 
the prize with his tragedy (probably the PhseDissce}, 
in compliment to Themistoclea, who was at the 
charge of the representation, aod who in cotnine- 
moration thereof set up the following inscription : — 
" Themistocles of tbe parish of Phreari was at the 
charge; PhrynichuB made the tragedy, and Adi- 
mantus was archon." 

From this play of the Phsenissae ^schylus took 
the design of the famous tragedy of the Persse. 



Poll hanc pertmie pallaqtie rtptrior hanala 
^Khglat el madidi iiutravii pvlpUa tigni$ i 
Et doani raagmmque lo^i, niuigue catkumt. 

HORAT. 



We are now to speak of a poet, some of whose in- 
estimable remains are id our hands. £schylus was 
born in the last year of Olymp. Iziii. the son of Eu- 

EhorioD an Athenian : he was in the flower of man- 
ood at the battle of Marathon, and served with dis' 
Anguished reputation ; his three brothers, Aminias, 
Eupbofion, and Cynjeginis, were in &% same action. 
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and Hignalized themselTea on that glorious day. In 
the sea iigbt off Salamis Aminias lost an arm, and 
bore away the first prize for valour in that well 
fought action : it so happened at the lepresentation 
of one of ^Bchylua's plays, that the pe<^le rose 
against him on account of some attack he had made 
upon their stiperstitioos, and were proceeding to 
stone him to death, when this Aminias, putting 
aside his mautle, exhibited his amputated arm, and 
turned their fury aside from tbe devoted poet ; an 
uiecdote which at once demonstrates their ferocity 
and their magnanimity. 

£8ch;Ius, though he bad just reason to value 
. himself highly on his poetical talents, yet, like Al- 
cseus and Archilochus, continued through life to hold 
his military character more at heart than his literary 
one, and directed to be engraved on his tombstone 
a distich in long and short verse, in which he ap- 

Seals " to the field of Marathon and the long-haired 
lede" to witness to his valour; by the Mede he 
probably means the general Datis. The personal 
gallantry for which .^chylus and his brethren were 
so conspicuoys gives a strong and manly colouring 
to his compositions ; it is the characteristic of his 
genius : and bis pen, like his sword, is a weapon of 
terror: the spectacle, which his drama exhibits, is 
that of one sublime, simple scene of awful magnifi- 
cence ; his sentiment and style are in unison with 
his subject, and though he is charged with having 
written bis tragedies in a state of inebriety, to which 
he was in general addicted, still tbey do not betray 
the traces of a confused imagmation, as Sophocles 
insinuated, though occasionally tbey may of an in- 
flated one ; and it was a weakness in Sophocles (to 
give his motive no worse a name) to pronounce of 
iEschylus, " that he did not know what be did, al- 
VOL. III. T 
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tiioughhe did tbio^ well;" asifhehadwrittoaiDa 
state of absolute intoxicatioD and meata) disability ; 
an imputation which coDricts itself. 

JEschylus's excesi was the vice of his time and 
nation, I might add of his profession also as a sol- 
dier; and one should almost suspect that he con^- 
dered it as a hecomiog quality in a hero, seeing that 
he had the hardiness to exhibit Jason druolc upon 
the scene, an attempt which stands recorded as the 
first of the sort, though afterwards he was followed 
in it by Epicharmus and Crates, comic poets, and in 
latter times even by the sententious Eunpides him- 
self; in short, the literary annals of Greece are 
deeply stained with this excess, and the stage at one 
period was far from discouraging it. 

^schylus not only instructed his chorus in the 
dances incidental to the piece, but superintended 
■ also and arranged the dresses of the performers with 
the most correct precision, and this he did in a taste 
so diKoitied and characteristic, that tbe priests and 
sacrificing ministers of the temple did not scruple to 
copy and adopt his fashions in their habiliments : he 
did not indeed perform oa tbe stage as Ptirynichus 
did, but he never permitted the intervention of a 
master, as many others did : the dances, which he 
composed for his tragedy of The Seven Chiefs, were 
particularly apposite to the scene, and were per- 
formed with extraordinary success and applause: 
he brought fi% furies at once on the stage in the 
chorus of bis Eumenides, and displayed them with 
such accompaniments and force of effect, that the 
whole theatre was petrified with horror, pregnant 
women miscarried on the spot, and the magistracy 
interposed for the prevention of such spectacles in 
future, and limited the number of tbe dancers, an- 
nexing a penalty to tbe breach of the restriction. 
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AriBtophanM has ao allunon to the Enmenidea of 
.^chylus in his comedy of the Plutus (Act ii. 
Scene 4), where Chremylus and Blepsidemus being 
on the Bcene are suddenly accosted by Poverty in 
the person of a squalid old woman, and whilst thcv 
are qoestionbg who she may be, Blepsidemus cries 
out^ 

Some fnrj from the bccdci at JEacbjlm, 
Some ilage Ei'muji i look I ber *er]r face 
la Iragedy itielf. 

Bnl wbere'a ber Grebrsnd I 

Ob ! Ibere's a penaltj far that. 

That the poet £schylus was of a candid mind ap- 
pears from nis well known declaration, viz. " That 
bis tragedies were but scraps from the magnificent 
repasts of Homer;" that he was of a lofty mind is 
from nothing more evident than from his celebrated 
appeal upon a certain occasion, when the prize was 
voted to his competitor evidently against justice — 
" I appeal to posterity," says ^schylus, " to poste- 
lity I consecrate my works, in the assurance that 
they will meet that reward from time which the par- 
tiality of my contemporaries refuses to bestow." 

Though the candour of .^chylus called his tra- 
gedies fragments or scraps from Homer, and seemed 
to think it sufficient honour to be able to wield with 
tolerable grace one weapon out of the armoury of 
this gigantic spirit, yet I would submit to the rea- 
der's judgment, whether the tragic poem does not 
demand a stronger exertion of the mental faculties, 
within the compass of its composition, than the epic 
poem. In a dramai where every thing must be in 
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action, where characters must be strongly marked 
Bad closely compressed, the passions all in arms, 
and the heart alternately seized by terror and sub- 
dued by pity, where ^e diction must never sleep in 
detail, nor languisb in description, but be lofty yet 
not dilated, eloquent but not loquacious, I have no 
conception bow the human g[enius can be strained to 
greater enei^: at the same time it must be admit- 
ted, that the continuation of cxertjon, which the epic 
requires, inferior though it may be in force, falls 
heaviest on the poet of that department; the scope 
of his work is much more diffused, and history per- 
haps" presents so few &t subjects to his choice, that 
we cannot wonder at the general predilection of the 
literary world for dramatic composition : least of all 
can we want a reason why the Greeks, an animated 
and ingenious race of writers, addicted to specta- 
cle and devoted to music and dancing, should fall 
with such avidity upon the flowery province of the 
drama. 

But when they made it a contest as well aa a study, 
when they bung up wreaths and crowns as the re- 
wards of victory, and turned dramatic spectacles 
into a kind of Olympic games, they brought a crowd 
of competitors to tlie lists. The magistrate gene- 
rally, and private citizens in par^cular cases, fur- 
nished the exhibition at en immense expense, and 
with a degree of splendour we have litde conception 
of. The happy poet crowned with the wreath of 
triumph, presenting himself to the acclamations of a 
crowded theatre, felt such a flood of triumph, aa iu 
some instances to sink under the ecstasy, and expire 
OD the spot; whilst on the other hand disappomt- 
ment operating upon susceptible and sanguine minds 
has been more than once productive of effects aa 
fatal : such minds, though they «^aim our pity, do 
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not merit our respect, and it is a consolation to 
reflect, that inhere tbere is a genius like that of 
iEschylus, there is generally found a concomitant 
magnanimity, which can disregard, with conscious 
diffnity, the false miitjudging decrees of the vulgar. 

The appeal which ^schylus made to posterity 
was soon verified, for after his death the Atiienians 
held bis name in the highest veneration, and made .a 
decree for furnishing the expense of representing hia 
tragedies out of the public purse ; he carried away 
many prizes during his life, and many more were 
decreed to his tragedies after bis death: a statue 
vas erected in memory of him at Athens, and a pic- 
ture was painted descriptive of hia valour in the fight 
at Marathon. 

Amongst other reasons su^ested for his leaving 
Athens, some assert ^at be retired in disgust at be- 
ing superseded in a prize by Sophocles, who was a 
very young competitor ; but a vague assertion of (his 
invidious sort is readily confuted by the character of 
£schylus, to which it is not reconcileable upon any 
other than the strongest authority. It is agreed that 
he removed to Sicily to the court of King Hiero, 
where he was very honourably received ; and, after 
three years' residence, died and was buried in a sump- 
tuous and public manner : tbe fable of the eagle 
dropping; a tortoise on his bead, and his being killed 
by the blow, was probably allegorical, and emble- 
matical of bis genius, agci and decay. Valerius 
Maximus however gives the story for truth, and 
refers to the authorities of Aristophanes, Pliny, and 
Suidas, concluding his account with the following 
expression — JEoqae ictu origo et prindpiumfortiorit 
tragadixB extinctn^m eat. He died at the ase of 
sixty-nine years, after a life spent alternately in 
great labour and great escess> This event took 
t2 
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place in the first year of Olymp. Ixxxi. In Olymp. 
Ixx, when he was between twenty and thirty years 
old, he coDtested the prize with Fratioas and Cbic- 
rilut>, when Myrui was arcbon; ChKiilus was an 
Athenian, and wrote tragedies to the amount of one 
hundred and fifty, of all which not eren a fragment 
suirirea. At the battle of Marathon, ^schylus 
was thirty-seven yean old : twelve years a^r this 
celebrated action Xerxes passed into Greece at the 
head of hia armies, burnt Athena, and carried off the 
library collected by Piaistratus and his sons. When 
.^chylug was turned of fifty, he carried away the 
prixes with his tragedies of PhineuB, The Persx, 
Glaucus Fotniensis, and The Prometheus. Three 
years before his death he performed his Agamem- 
non, and bore away the prize with that, with The 
Cb<£phoriB. The Eumenides and The Proteus, a 
satiric drama, the chains of the theatre being de- 
frajped by Xenocles Aphidneus. If he passed into 
Sicdy, therefore, he must hare left Athens imme- 
diately after this success, and this is another cir- 
cumstance which makes against the story of bis 



At the death of .Sscfaylus, Sophocles was in faig 
twenty-seTeoth year, and Euripides in bis twenty- 
first; Chionides and Dinolochus, writers of the old 
comedy, flourished in bis time ; as did the philoso- 
phers 3^00 Eleatea, Anaxagoras and Parmenides : 
Socrates was in his twenty-second year when JEi- 
chylus died, and Pindai died two years before him. 
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In the Frogs of Aristophanes, three eDtire acts are 
<K:cupied by & contest betireeii .^chylus and Eu- 
ripides for the tragic chair amongst the departed 
spirits. The matter is put to-reference before Bac- 
chus aad others, who proceed to a solemn beariog 
of the parties. The author evidently leans to Mb- 
cfaylus throughout the controTers^i and in the end 
makes Bacchus give a full decision in his favour: 
the irascible proud spirit of .^chylus and the htigi- 
ons talkative character of Euripides are well marked, 
and in a peculiar vein of conuc humour: the coH' 
tending poets altemalely repeat passages in their 
respective prologues and choriuses, which the other 
party as constantly criticises and turns to ridicule; 
aiDODgst the many defects which £uripides pretends 
to tliecorer in .^chylus's dramas, he urges the taci- 
turnity of his prinoiful character. 



FinI iheD, he'd mnflle up bis cbaraclen, 
SooM Niobe,rDr iiaUnce,or AcfalUea, 
Aad bring them on the sisfe, their face* hid, 
Asmutesi for oat a lingle word thejnttCT'd. 



Sat Ihej', b]! Jupiter 1 



Meantime Ibe cl 

Sang regularlj four successive strai 
Bnl they iicpl silence. 
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0ACCBD*> 

And Out silence trnly 
Pleated me ai much u all not modero tf 

But (ell me la wbat porpote 
Thii fellow did il ! 



From imperliaencF, 
To keep Itae Budience daring the pn-forniaiicc 
Wuting lo hear nben Niobe should speak, 

HflTing play'd these (rickB, 

JiMt BB the piece was above half concluded. 

The; 'd cpeak perhnpi some dozen bellowing wordr. 

Of >Dch faicb-crested and terrific form. 

The audience trul]' could not comprehend Ibem. 

Uumhtek'i TltAIiei^TION. 

The decree, which ArUtophanes makes Bacchus 
pronounce in favour of .S^cDylus, is by implication 
as decisive against Sophocles as against Euripides, 
for Sophocles declares his acquiescence under the 
judgment, if it shall be given for ^schylus, but if 
otherwise, he avows himself ready to contest the 
palm with iEuripides : a circumslaace which suffi- 
ciently discriminates the modest complacency of his 
character, from the peevish disputatious temper of 
Euripides : it is at the same time aa implied confir- 
matioD of the preeminence of these three tragic 
poets over all other competitors in that department 
of the drama, and puts ^schylus at the head Of the 
trinmvirate. How they ranked in the judgment of 
Aristophanes is further manifest by what he puts in 
the month of ^achylus after judgment is given for 
him : he says to Pluto — 

Do Ihoa to Sophoclea 
CoDsign my seat, to keep poasestioii of il, 
In case I tbould again return '. for be 
DaubtleH comei Demresl me in Irafic powers ' 

Dvitraaiu 
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It appears therefore, diat althoHg;h we have f«w 
remains of tbe Orieek tragetfy, yet they are remaiafl 
of the best masters. There are authorities nbicb 
say that ^chylus wrote above one hundred trage- 
dies, and (he titles of all these have been collected 
and published by Meursius; seTen only survive; 
the like number of Sophocles and a few more of 
Euripides comprise alt the remans of the l^reek tra- 
gedy now in our possession : but although these are 
highly valuable as being specimens of the best laas' 
ters, it does not follow that they are the best, or 
amongst the best performances of their respective 
authors: at all events we can judge hut in part from 
so small a proportion; and as Uiese authors were in 
the habit of forming their dramas upon plots that 
were a continuation of the same story, it must be to 
the disadvantage of any one piece, that happens to 
come down to us disjunctively, as in the instance of 
the Prometheus of ^schyjus, and more which might 
be Darned amongst the rem^s of the two other ^ur- 
.viving poets. 

We have now Snglisb translations of all the 
Greek tragedies, and without carrying my remarks 
any farther than appertains to the poet of whom E 
am speaking, I should feci it as an injustice to the 
merit of a very able and ingenious contemporary, if 
I could inention ^schylus and overlook bis trans- 
lator : a work so arduous as that which Nf. Putter 
has executed might claim much more indulgence 
than his performance will ever stand in need of; but 
these translations, could they be executed up to the - 
full spirit of their original, can never interest an 
English reader like his native drama! to tbe poet 
diey afford a great subject for display in odes and 
chorusses, and relieve him at the same time from 
the heaviest part of his work, the labour of the plot; . 
but with tbe reader, who cannot judge of their or- 
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ebestral accompaDimenU, thej will never stand in 
competition with (he activity of the Engtiafa drama, 
its warm and rapid incident, transition of scene, va- 
riety of character, brevity of dialogue, busy plot, and 
domestic fable. A man of genius, who writes for the 
closet, may have a curiosity to buitd a drama upon 
Greek conatmction, but he will hardly succeed in an 
attempt to natutatize it on out stage. 

No translator can etigage with A more difficult 
original than ^scbylus : time has thrown some aub- 
UinJties out of our sight, and many difficulties in our 
way by the injuries of the text : the style of his tra- 
gedy bespeaks a fiery and inflated imagination; the 
time in wnich he wrote, and his own martial babits, 
doubtless, give a colour and character to his diction ; 
perhaps tbe intemperance in which he indulged may 
Bometimes give a heat to his fancy more than natural, 
and there are some passages of so figurative and 
metaphorical a sort, that I have been often tempted 
to suppose that his campaigns against the Persians 
might nave tinctured his language with something of 
the Oriental lone of eipression. 

Sopbocles, in times more pacific, has a softer ' 
versification, and a style more sweet and feeble: of 
habits and education more effeminate, of a fair and 
Gomelr person, we hear of him dancing naked round 
a trophy erected for tbe victory of SoJamis, his lyre 
in his hatid, and hia limbs anointed widi oil to in- 
crease their activity : he studied music and the dance 
under Lampsus, and in both arts was an adept ; he 
danced at the performance of his own Nausicaa, 
and he accompanied the choruses of his Thamyris 
with his voice and harp : devoted to the f«ir sex in 
the extreme, the softness of his natural character is 
conspicuous in his writings : his pictures of women 
are flatteringly drawn, and his style is compared to 
ths honey or the be« for sweetness : the sensibility 
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of hifl mind was extreme ; though he lire^l near a 
huodred years, old age did Dot deadea hia feeliogs, 
for whtlat judgment was passing on his (Edipus 
ColoneiiB, the last play he exhibited, his spirit was 
so agitated by the aaxious suspense, that when the 
prize was at length decreed in his favour, the tumult 
of passion was too violent for his exhausted frame, 
and die aged poet expired with joy. 

Euripides, on the other hand, was of mean btrth, 
the son of a poor woman who sold herbs, at which 
circumstaDce ^schylus points when he says in the 

O tbon from rumi goddegi sprung! 

He was educated by his father to engage as an 
athletic in the Eleusynian and Tbesean games : he 
was also a student in natural philosophy under 
Aoaxagotas, in rhetoric under Prodicua, and a pupil 
of Socrates in moral philosophy. When he began 
to study tragedy he shut himself in a care, wild and 
borrid and sequestered from the world, io the island 
of Salamis : he is charged with having a professed 
antipathy to women, and every feature both of na- 
ture and education, as now described, is discover- 
able in his writings I his sentiments breathe the air 
of the schools, his images are frequently vulgar, and 
his female characters of an unfavourable cast; he is 
carping, sour, and disputatious, and though he car- 
ried away only live prizes out of seventy-fire plays, 
he is still indignant, proud, and self-assuming : his 
hfe was full of contention, and his death of horror, 
for he was set upon by mastiffs and killed. He 
was the friend of Socrates, and grossly addicted to 
unnatural passion. 
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In a scene between Xanthias tbe alave of Bacchus, 
aod £acus, in the comedy of the Frog;s before 
■nentioned, the laHer, upon being asked why So- 
phocles did not put ia his claim for tbe tragic chair, 
replies — 

Nal he, by Jaie ! 

Whea hilher be oime down, he instantly 

Embraoed ^schjlua, ghook him by tbe hand. 

And in hi9 faTOnr E>*e op all |irete»iio«. : 

Aod noir.ubj Clidemidri I'm told, 

He will attend the trial aa third man. 

Content if fschjlni victorious proie; 

But otberwiae, he lald be 11 tr; hit skill 

In coBleit wilb Euripides. 

DtinraBBV Tk*n>utiom. 

The tragedies of £schyluB have all the' marks of 
an original genius : his scene is cast with an awful 
and majestic grandeur, and he designs in the boldest 
style; in some situations his principal figures are 

Eiainted with such terrible effect, that I can oolj 
iken them to a composition, where Spagnolet had 
drawn the persons of the damned in tortures, aad 
SalTator Rosa had filled up the scenery of Hell in 
his strongest manner. No poet introduces bis cha- 
racter on the scene viith more dignity and stage 
effect: he is in the practice of holding uie spectator 
in suspense by a preparatory silence in bis chief 
person, which is amongst the most refined arts of 
the dramatic poet: this was well understood by out 
Shakspeare and some others of tbe old school ; an 
the f]rench stage I conceive it ii very little in use. 
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Td tb« iDtroductory sceoe of the PromethcuR, the 
principal character preserves a digoified silence for 
a GODsiderable space of lime, during whicit all the 
tremendous machinery incidental to his tortures, is 
going forward under the superinten dance of imagi- 
nary beings, and the vengeance of almighty Japiler 
in chaining him to a rock, there to languisu fur in- 
numerable ages, is in actual esecudon. Tbia is a 
prelude infinitely more dramatic, sublime, and a^ct- 
ing, than if the scene had been interwoven with 
lamentations, cries, and complaints, though ever so 
well expressed; the picture tells it own tale, and 
the spectacle speaks to the heart, without (he vehicle 
of words: it is well observed by Mr. Potter, the 
translator of .Xschylus, " that there is a dignity and 
even sublimity in the silence of Prometheus beyond 
the expression of words : but as-soon as the instru- 
ments of tyranny have left him, he bursts into a 
strain of pathetic lamentation, and invokes all nature 
to attest to his undeserved sufferings." 

Etbcrial sir, Biid ye awift winged wind*. 
Ye riven spriDgini; from fretb TaanU, ;e waves, 
Thai o'er the' inlerminable ocean wreath 
Your crisped (miles, ttion atl-praducine earib. 
And thee, bright san, I call, whihe flaoiing orb 
Views tbe wide world beneath 

The scenery and spectacle of the Prometheus 
must have been the finest that poet ever devised; 
all the characters are supernatural beings, and their 
laiiguage is not unworthy of Olympus. 

The Agamemnon is a wonderful production, and 
though no other tragedy but this had come down to 
us from the pen of the author, it would be matter of 
utonishmeat to me that any ciitic should be found. 

VOL. III. tJ 
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of aocfa proof ag«iiitt its besutiet, as to lower ha ftu- 
Ibor to a compariBoa with Sopbocles or Euripides ; 
yet Bonte there have been, wno hare rerened the 
decree of Bacchus, and given thefrpreference to 
Sophocles, nay evea to Euripides, lae same mft- 
aagement is observable in his tragedy upon the 
iatroduetioii of Cassandra, a» we have just bow re- 
marked in the case of Prometheus: AgamemnoD 
recommeDds his captive to the protection of Clytem- 
nestra; tbey are left upon the scene tt^etb^; the 
QuecB of A^oB solicits her to descend from her car 
and enter the palace ; the chorus secmd the invita' 
tion; she makes no reply; Ctytemnestra doubts if 
she speaks the language <^ Greece, and calls upon 
her to make some acknowledgment by signs ; when 
this draw* nothing from her, she grows exasperated 
ud axclaims — 

'Ti) fresij tU>, tbeimpalteaf nnind 
Ditorder'd I from a city latel; Cskiin 
She comn, and knowB doi bow to bear (he corb, 
Tril ^e htu spent her rage in blood]' foaiD ; 
BdI [ na mare <raile w*rdi to be diaddn'd. 

Cassandra still is silent; when upon the depar- 
ture of the queen, tliis gloomy cloud that bung upon 
the foreground of the prospect at once disperses, 
and a scene of such dazzling splendour and sub- 
limity bursts forth upon the matant as must have 
thrown the Iheatrs into aatonishmeat; seised with 
the prophetic fury, she breaks out into such gusts 
and (ponies of divination as can 60 otherwise be 
described, but with silent wonder bow any human 
iua^otioa could furnish snch ideas, or tiad words 
to give tkeaa ntleranooi The chorus I confess stand 
11m shoek wiih wonderful preaeuoe of mind, Wt the 
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phlegm and apodiy of k Greek cboma h proof 
agaioBt every tniog: thoagh the prophetew plaiidy 
d^DouDces the impending murder of die king l^ 
ClytemneBtre, and poittto out the bath as the wata» 
of his auBMunation, the chonu tamely aaavan— 

To unfold tbe obacore Di«clct of keaiea 
li not mj boiul. 

I Deed not be reminded that iacradoKty waa an* 
nexed by Apo)lo to the predictions of Caanndra, 
and that the plot and catastrophe would not adwt 
of precipitation ; for I mutt stiU contend that incre- 
dulity itself is a good dramatio engine, and if the 
chorus had not stood in hie wav, would have beea 
otherwise managed by the aqmor: but I take the 
character of a true Greek chorus to be aucb, d»t if - 
Apollo himself bad come in peiami to tell tham, 
that the earth would open and swallow them up, i 
they did aot instantly remove from the spot oi 
which they stood, they would have stopped to mo- 
ralize, or hymn an ode, in strophe and antistropbe, 
to Jupiter or Venus, or the gods below to whom tbey 
were descending, tliou^h the ground was cleaving 
under their feet — provided, as I beCive premised. 



that they had the true spint of a Greek ofaorus in 
them. To have a genius like tills of ^chylus en- 
cumbered with a chorus, is aa if a mill-stone was 



tied round the pinions of an eagle. 

The Agamemnon was Uie last tragedy he wrote 
for the Athenian stage ; the poet wae then turned of 
sixty years: the Atbeaians decreed the orize to bin 
for this inestiniable performance, whica has been 
the admiraUon of all ages, and will be to all poa- 

The tragedy of the Ferdans, and that also of the 
Furies, are a study for poets and painlen : Uw Ima- 
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geiy in both these pieces is of a wondeTful aod sur- 
passing- sublimity. Id the former of these every 
reader must he alruck with the intTodaction of the 
gloats of Darins, and the awful rites and iucanta- 
tioBB that are preparatory to its appearance : the 
Budden interruptioD of tlie unfjoished hymn by the 
royal spectre, the attitude of the prostrate satraps, 
the situation of Atossa, and the whole dispositiou of 
the scene, are-a combination in point of effect which 
no dramatic spectacle ever exceeded. 

In the Furies the scene presents to ihe spectator 
ihe temple of the Pythian Apollo ; the priestess 
opens the tragedy with a speech from the vestibule : 
the gates are thrown back, and the interior of the 
faoe is discovered, the god appears in the scene in 
person, Orestes is at his feet in a supplicating pos- 
ture, and the furies, to the number of fifty, are dts- 
eirsed in different attitudes, but alt buried in pro- 
und sleep : Apollo addresses himself to his sup- 
pliant, and points to the sleeping furies— 

-n Seelbisgrisly troopl 

3lr(p boi oppmi'd Iheoi, and (heir bnffl«d rage 
Shall fail, f^Di'Visoged faagi, gronn old 
In loalb'd virginity ; nor god nor mao 
ApproBcb'd tbitr bed, nor savage of Ihe nilds i 
For they were born fur nii^cbiefSiBnd Iheir haunts 
Id dreary darkness, midst the yawning guitt 
Of Tartarus beneath, by men ^bhor'd 
&od by the' Olymplaa goda, 

Pon-EH. 

Can there be a liner, a more tremendous picture 1 
There can ; but it is the genius of .Xschylus must 
heighten it: the ghost of Glytemnestra rises on the 
scene, and completes the horror; stained with the 
blood of her husband, and gashed with wounds in- 
flicted by the parricidal hand of her own stHi, she 
calls out to the avenging deilies — 
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What, COD you ileep ? Ii tliii a line to' iodnlge 

Yonr iidolent repnse. 

Hesr m*, oli bear f 'I'a for my Hnil'i rcfiose 

1 plead : Tame yaur keca leaae, iufernal paweril 

Til ClytematslrB cilli jaa iu joar dreuoi. 

The funea icreant out in their sleep, the spectre 
again urges &em to rouse — 

And i9 this all? Awake, 

WiAlierj brcafb 

That tanSi tbe Mciii of blood, pninM tbii ion, 
Follon him, blail him 1 Partem. 

Wh&t art! what aggravation in this horrid pre- 
lude 1 what preparation for effect! with what a 
burst must they have spruag from their dream I — 
Well may we give credit to the account of the ter- 
rors which tbey impressed upon tbe spectators: 
their ouiubers, their attire, their temples wreathed 
with snakes, and their bands armed with flames, the 
clangor of the M'chestra, the violence of their mo- 
tions, their yelling screams seem to empty tbe whole 
infernal regions on the stage. 'We must take into 
OUT rec»>ll«:tion also, that this spectacle was exhi- 
bited to a people who considered these beings as 
dwtiea, at whose shrines they paid divine worship, 
and to whose eyes and imaginationB this snaky at- 
tire was wholly new; for it was the bold fancy of 
the poet.'Whicn Jirst dressed them in this manner, 
and diey have kept tbe fashion from that moment to 
the presenL 

I cannot dismiss this tragedy without observing 
that there is a shift of the scene from Delphi to 
Athens, which T take to be a single instance of the 
sort on the Greek stage. 

The number of the chorus bring limited by public 
D3 
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.edict after the exhibition of this tragedy, it is clear 
that the tragedy of the SuppUcanta must have been 
Bubsequept to it, ioasmuch as the chorus of Daaaides 
consisted of fifty persons ; and as the whole tenor 
of this soft and pauietic drama bears an air of atone- 
ment to the superstition of the vulgar, and is full of 
pious submission to the will of Jupiter, and religious 
veneration for the gods, it seems to me very proba- 
ble that the poet had « view iu this tragedy of the 
Supplicants, of reconciling the people after the of- 
fence he had ^ven them on a former occasion by 
making too free with the deities, and for which he 
narrowly escaped their resentment. 

A4 to iJie tragedy of the Seven Chiefs against 
Thebes, it is said to have been the favourite of tt^ 
author, and we know it baa the testimony of the 
critic Longinus. The scenery is beautiful ; the dia- 
logue characteristic and of a martial giow ; the ar- 
morial bearings charged on the shields of the armed 
chiefs are most fancifully devised : and the tender 
contrast of the persons of the chorus, composed of 
the daughters of Cadmus, associate every pleasing 
and aaimatiug contemplation that can meet withiii 
the compass of one simple drama. 

I believe there is no ancient poet, that bears so 
close a resemblance in point of genius to any of the 
modems, as ^schylug bears to Shakspeare: the 
comparison might afford a pleasing subject to a man 
of learuiug and leisure; if I was farther to compare 
4he relation, in which ^schylus stands to Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, with that of Shakspeare to any 
of our later vamatists, I should be inclined to put 
Sophocles in the line with Rowe, and Eurimdes 
jrithLiUo. ^ 
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I SHALL now pfoceed to lay before the public such 
an account as I have been enabled to collect of the 
seyeral Greek writers of comedy. 

The learned reader needs not to be informed how 
little U to be found in Aristotle's Poetics on the 
subject of comedy ; that treatise by no means an- 
swers to the general profession of its title ; if it had 
come down to us as perfect and entire, as it proba- 
bably was when the author put the last hand to it, 
and preaented a correct copy of his work to Alex- 
ander, we might conclude otherwise of it: but to 
speak of it as it is, we can call it nothing more than 
a dissertation upon tragedy, in which many Uiings 
are CTidently out of place and order, some no doubt 
lost, and OMers mutilated : it is thus considered by 
the learned commentator Daniel Heiuaius, who, in 
his eupplementary treatise annexed to his edition, 
professedly speaks only of the construction of tra- 
gedy, and endeavours with great diligence and per- 
spicuity to methodize the whole work, and dispose 
his author's system into some order and regularity. 

With the exception of a. few obvious remarks 
upon the epic, as tending to illustrate the drama, 
and two or three passages where comedy is spoken 
of only as contrasted with tragedy, the whole of 
this celebrated dissertation is nothing more than a 
set of rules for the drama, which are mere tran- 
scripts from the compositions of the great writers of 
the Homeric tragedy, .^^chylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides: he analyzes and defines a poem, then ac- 
tually carried to its perfections but gives no new 
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lights, no leading inBtractions, for the furtberaoce 
and improvement of what bad Dot arrived to ibe 
like state of maturity. 

With the remaigB of the three trapc poets above 
mentioRed in onr hands, I profess I do not see how 
we are edified by Aristotlei dissertation, which of- 
fers nothing but what occurs opon the reading of 
their dramas ; unleaa posterity had seen fit to abide 
by the same It^ws which they observed, and the 
modem tragedy had been made exactly to coafortu 
to the Greek model. 

Aristotle, as we have before remarked, speaks of 
no comedy antecedent to the comedy of Epicbar- 
rous : there is reason to think that this author did 
not bll in with the personal comedy in the licenti- 
ous manner it prevailed upon the Atheniaa stage, 
even to the time of Aristotle, for it was not re- 
formed there till the personal satirists were awed 
into better respect by the Macedonian princes, who 
succeeded to Alexander; whereas Epicharmus wrote 
for the court of an absolute prince. 

Now it is remarkable, that Aristotle makes no 
strictures upon the ticentiousoess of the Atheniaa 
comedy, ^of ofiers any rules for the correction of 
the ata«e, though the schools proscribed it, and the 
tribuosTs were at open hostility with it. It is plain 
he slates things as<they were, not as they ought to 
have been ; for he pronounces of comedy — " Uiat it 
is a picture of human nature, worse and more de- 
formed than the orinnal." 

I cannot bold this to be a just character of co- 
medy, as it stood at the time when Aristotle pro- 
novnced it: the only entire comedies we have to re- 
fer to are a coutradictioa to the assertion ; for no 
one will contend that the corrupt and abominable 
mauers of the times in which Aristinthanes wrote 
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did not fulty warrant the sererity of his sadre, or 
that his characters of depravity are in geoerat over- 
charged, " and bis pictures of human nature more 
deformed than their originals." As for the rest of 
the comic fraternity, their fragments only can plead 
for them ; but they are fragments of such a nature 
as prove them to have been moraliats of the sub- 
limest sort, and Ihey have been collected, translated, 
and applauded by the gravest and most sententious 
of the Christian writers for many ages. I will ven- 
ture to say, that in these scattered relics of the 
comic stage, more useful knowledge and good sense, 
better maxiuiB for right conduct in life, and a more 
generous display of benevolence, justice, public spi- 
rit, and all the moral virtues of natural religion are 
to be found, than in all the writings of the philoso- 
phers, which are so much more entire. 

, Socrates, it is true, could hardly be prevailed upon 
to enter (he comic theatre, but I infer very little 
against the poets on that account, Plato, I ara 
aware, though an intimate of Aristophanes, banished 
the drama out of his visionary republic: hut what is 
that more than to say, that if all men were virtuous 
there would be no need of satirists 1 The comic 
poets, in return, lashed the philosophers over the 
stage, and they had what they merited, the public 
applause on their side; the schools and academies 
of sophists furnished an inexhaustible fund for whole- 
sotne ridicule ; their contradictory first principles, 
their demons and clouds, and water and fire, with 
all their idle systems and hypothesis, their fabulous 
conceits, dreams, and devices to catch the vulgar, 
and the affected rigour of their manners, whilst in 
secret they were addicted to the grossest debauchery 
and impurity, were continual subjects of satire; and 
if hypocrisy is not the comic poet's lawful game, 

what is 1 There is not a play of Aristophanes to be 
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named, ia which these sanctified ■ 

their share in the ridicule; and amoiigst the fras- 

meuts aboTementiDDed, a very large proportion faUa 

to their lot. 

Aristotle, who had very little fecUoK for Plato 
aad his academy, or iodeed for practicarphilosophy 
in general (which he seems to nave professed only 
in oppositian to Xenocrates), conceraed himself bo 
farther about the state of the sl&ge, than to com- 
ment and reinark upoa the tragedies of the three 
chief writers above mentioned ; and it is faumiliMiog 
enough to the pride of criticism to observe, that tra- 
gedy, after all his pains to hold it up to the Mandard 
of Sophocles and Euripides sunk with those authors, 
and was no more heara of ; whilst comedy, without 
his help, and in defiance of his neglect, rose in credit 
with the world, till it attained perfection under the 
auspices of Meaander. 

I have spoken of tragedy as a Krittenpi>em before 
comedy of the same description, because I think that 
SusarioD did not write comedy, though he acted it 
so early as the fiftieth Olympiad ; and I also think 
that Tbespis did vtrite tragedy in the sixty-first 
Olympiad, if not sooner; in other words, although 
the complexion of the original drama was comic in 
the most extravagant degree, yet it appears proba- 
ble that tragedy had the start in point of publication. 
The nature of the first comedy, compared with that 
of the first tragedy, seems to warrant thb opiaioa : 
for it is easy to suppose that the raillery and satire 
of the village masks, which would pass off at a law- 
leas festival, spoken off-hand and without th« malice 
of premeditation, would not so readily have bees 
committed to writing by the poet, as the trM;ic 
drama; which being coraposea in honour of de- 
ceased heroes, or on religious and grave subjecU, 
not only called for greater deliberation on the part 
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of tbe auAor, bat would also be made pablie with- 
out danger or offence. 

It now remuDs to inquire ioto tbe cbronology of 
the vrrUten comedy. 

I have ^ready observed, that Aristotle ascribes 
tbe first written comedy to Epicharmua. 

Botii Aristotle and Horace call him a' Sicilian, 
but in what particular place he was bom is not 
agreed; some contend that be was a Syracusan, 
some tiiat he was a native of Craslum, others of 
Megara in Sicily ; Dioinedes, the grammarian, says 
he was bom at Cos, and derives uie word comeay 
from the name of that island, a derivati<Hi that sets 
aside his authority altoEether. The father of £pi- 
charmus was named Chimarus, or according to 
others Tihrua, and his mother Sicida. Cicero, in 
bis TuBcuIans, calls him, aciUem nee iRtH&um homi- 
nem; Demetrius Pfaalerseus celebrates him for the 
elegant and appostte choice tA his epithets, on which 
account die Greeks gave the name of Ekicharmioa 
to his style, making it proverbial for its beauty and 
purity. It is difficult to lis the precise time when 
oe begui to write comedy, especially as he hved to 
tbe great we of ninety-seven : it is certain, however, 
he was stilt writing in the reign of Hiero, in or about 
Olymp. Issiv. at which time Phormis also wrote 
comeay in Sicily; and Chionides, Dinolocbus, and 
Hagnes, comic poets, flourished at Atheus. 

Suidas's chrMiology does agree with Aristotle's, 
for be mates Chionides sntecedent to Epicharmus; 
and calls him the first writer of comedy; adding, 
that Evetes, Euxenides, and Mylua, all Athenians, 
were his contemporaries: he allows, however, that 
Epicharmus and Phormis were the first writers in 
the island of Sicily : but this is in the vague manner 
of his dates, and not to be relied upon : he takes no , 
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notice of Aristotle's express assertion, that Epichar- 
mus was long senior to Chionides; and yet be migbt 
have recollected, that facts are so far in favour of 
Aristotle's chroaology of these poets, that there is a 
title upon record of one of Chionides's plays called 
The Pernani, which must have been posterior to the 
Persian era, when it is on all bands agreed that 
EpicbannuB was living. 

Amongst the epigrams of Theocritus, published 
by Henry Stevens in 167B, there are some lines upon 
Epicharmus, which appear to have been inscribed 
upoQ the pedestal of a statue of brass, which the Sy- 
racusBDS nad set up in his honour as their fellow 
citizen ; it consists of ten lines in the Doric dialect, 
which he used; it settles the point of his birth, ex- 
oressly saying be was a Syracusan, and ascribes to 
nim the invention of comedy — 



" Epieharmat, tbe maa n bo iOTeuIed Comedy." 

In (he conclusion, it celebrates him for the many 
useful inaxiitis which he gave for the instruction of 
youth; but this, I am disposed to think, may apply 
to the circumstance of hia having been a schoolmas- 
ter at Syracuse ; for if we are to take our judgment 
of Epicharmus's drama from his imitator Plautns, 
perhaps its morality, though not to be overlooked 
amongst other excellences, is nevertheless not the 
most striking feature in its character. And thoD^ 
it is probable that Epicharmus did not launch out 
ioto that personality ; which the freer Athenians in- 
dulged to such excess, yet I can suppose him to 
have been not very chaste in his dialogue, from the 
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anecdote which Plutarch givea us, or hie being hea< 
Tily fined aad coinpelicd to manual labour by order 
of Hiero for certain obscene jests, which he suffered 
to pass in hearing of his queen : I must ground ano- 
ther remark ui>oo this anecdote, respecting the time 
in which he i% generally thought to have struck out 
his comedy, as being long antecedent to the time of 
Hiero ; which being admitted, it will follow that he 
was near the close of his life when this snitence of 
manual labour was executed upon him ; a kind of 
punishment so very unlikely to be inflicted on a 
man of niuety-six years by a prince of Hiero's mag- 
nanimity and benevolence, that if I am to take the 
anecdote for granted, I cannot asBent to those au- 
. thorities that have placed him so high in time, for 
the purpose only of putting his title of first founder 
of comedy out of dispute. 

Upon the whole, I think it likely the Athenians 
wrote comedy as soon as the Sicilians, but that Epi- 
charmuB was the first who formed his drama upon 
the poems of Homer : it ia also clear, that bis coun- 
tryman and contemporary Phormis wrote comedy 
as soon, or nearly as soon as he did; for although 
Theocritus, in the epigram above cited, says ex- 
pressly that Epicharmus struck out comedy, yet it 
must be remarked that Theocritus was a Syracusan 
by birtb, living in the time of Ptolemy Lagus; and 
in giving this testimony for his fellow citizen, it ia 
more than probable he spoke locally of the Sicilian 
comedy only, as Suidas did in after times, when he 
said that Epicharmus and Phormis first atruek out 
comedy in Sicily. 

I would therefore fix Epicharmns's first comedy 
antecedent to Olynip. Ixxv. at the lowest date, be- 
cause we have it from good authority that he wa* 
teaching scholars at Syracuse four years before the 

VOL. III. x 
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PerMUi em; and this date ia confirmed by the age 
of Phorinis, who certaiDly flourished ill the time of 
GeloD, and was in great favour in the court of dint 
prince, who was ptedecesBOT to Hiero, and was suc- 
ceeded by him in Olymp. Ixxvii. 



No. CXXXVI. 

Epicharhus was a liberal benefactor to the stage. 
Porphyry says that Apoliodorus, the crauiniarian, 
made a collection of his plays in ten volumes; Sui- 
das reckons fift^-two; Lycon only thirty-fiTe ; but 
moden philologists have given the titles of forty, 
with the authorities by which tbey are ascertained. 

It ia not my purpose in these papers to make a 
practice of loaaing the page with lists of titles, 
which may too truly be called dead names; but is 
the instance of an author like Epicharmus, who 
stands at the head of his department, every relic 
seems an object of some curiosity; and, therefore, 
although the following catalogue may strike the 
dramatic reader as what may properly enough be 
called " a beggarly account of empty boxes," yet I 
shall proceed to enumerate the titles of forty come- 
dies, all of which are, upon good grounds of criti- 
cism, ascribed to this celebrated author. 



TITLES OF TH£ COMKDIES OF EPH 

Hie Husbandman. The Halcyon. Amycns, son 
of Neptune The Banditti., Atalante. The 
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BacchK. Biisiris. Earth and Sea. The Tatlwn 
of the People. The Bacchanalians. Diphilus. 
Hope. The Festival. The CelebratioD of tb« 
Victory. Hebe's Wedding. Juno's Nuptials, 
VulcBD, or The Ravels. The Ambassadors to (be 
Oracle. The Cyclops. The Rcaaoner. The 
Megarensian. Tbe Muses. The Islands. Niobe's 
Weddiag. Ulysses tbe Deserter. Ulysses Ship- 
wrecked. Tbe Chitterlings. The Paedagogues. 
The Paragon. The Persians. The Statesman. 
Prometheus, tbe Fire-stealer. Pyrrba, the Wife 
of Deucalion. The Sirens. The Isle of Scyros. 
The Sphyox. The Trojans. Philoctetes. The 
Chorus Troop. The Potters. 

Tbe same respect which led me to insert these 
titles led me also to search with all possible dili- 
gence for every fragment which I could find of £pi- 
charmus. I wish they had been more in number, 
and of greater importance than they are; but such 
as tbey are, I have reason to believe they are (be 
wbole amount of what can be picked up from tbe 
wreck of this once valuable poet. Tbe reader must 
not expect, that either in this author's instauce, or 
that of any other Greek comedian, except in very 
few cases, that tbe particular play caa be ascer- 
tained to which tbe fragments belong; for tbe 
grommariana and others who quote them only give 
tbe name of the author, and not that of the comedy 
trom which they extract them. I must in this place 
OBce for all give vent to an anxiety, which presses 
on my mind respecting these fragments of the Greek 
comedy, whether the insertion of tbem will or wilt 
not be approved of by tbe generality of my readers ; 
my sole object is, to fumisb tbem witb rational and 
moral amusement, and if I ful of that object in these 
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mv hearty eodeaTours, I have taken a great deal 
of paias to render these passages into En^ish in the 
best manlier my capacity enabled me to do, to a 
rerj uDfortunate purpose indeed. The learned rea- 
der will bear me witness, that these fragments have 
been the admiration of all ages ; and I am sensible 
that very many of them possess intrinsic beauty 
both of style and sentiment ; and if my translatioDS 
have not robbed them of tbeir original merit, some 
"pleasure, and let me hope some profit, may attend 
their perusal. I have studied so to class them, as 
Dot to burthen or distract the reader with a mere 
succession of miscellaneous quotations vrithout any 
reference or connexion, which I am sensible could 
not be an agreeable mode of publication, though 
Stobieus, HertehuB, and some others have taken it 
up ; but on tiie contrary, I have endeavoured to in- 
troduce them with some anecdote or other, which 
serves to weave them into the thread of the work. 
Host of the translations will be found in metre, in 
which I have strove to copy tbe free style of our 
old metrical comic poets: some 1 have turned into 
rhyme, where the thought allowed it, and the expres- 
sions were terse and epigram matical : others I nave 
!iut into prose; and in all 1 have been as dose and 
aithful to the original as the language and my con- 
struction of the author would permit. If the candid 
reader will accept this preface in apology, I shall 
give him no farther trouble on the subject. 

Epichamus, in one of his comedies (we may sup- 
pose llie Statesman), introduces the following retort 
from some man of low birth to a prating old woman, 
who is vapouring about her ancestry. 

" Good gotsip, if yaa love me, prale no more: 

What nre your geneftloRica to me ! 

Away 10 Ibose, who have more need of Itiem I 
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1^ tbe degenerale wretchn, if (be; can, 
Dig up dead hgnoar rrom their fatlieri' tombt, 
Afld boast <t for (heir own — Vahi, empty boatt 1 
'When erery comnloo felloir thai tbev meet. 
If accidcDt halh not enl olTlheicroli', 
Caa ihow a list of anCHtry 09 Inng, 
Youcnil the Scjthiaua burbaroua, and deiplK tbem( 
Vet AnacbaniB was a Scytblan born ( 
Aod every puu of a like noble nature, 
Though he w*n moaldrd from an £lh>op'i loim, 
b moblcr Buut jnar pedlgrcci can make him." 

The following is a false antithesis, in which bodily 
strength is substituted for mental — 

" It demands the strength of a lion to subdue the 
weakness of love." 

MORAL MAXIMS. 

" Be sober in thought I be slow in belief! These 
■re the sinetfs of wisdoni." 

" It is the part of a wise maa to foresee what 
ought to be done, so shall he not repent of what is 
done." 

" HiTow not away thine anger upon trifles I Rea- 
son, and not rftge should goverB." 

" Mankind are more indebted to industry than to 
in^nuity ; the gods set up their Favours at a price, 
and industry is the purchaser." 

" A man without merit shall live without envy; 
but who would wish to escape on these terms T' 

" Ijve so as to hold yourself prepared either for a 
long life or for a short one 1" 

There is no subject which the comic poets whet 
their wits upon more frequently than mamage. The 
wives of Syracuse were not much obliged to Epi- 
charmua for the following sally. 

" Marriage is like a cast ol the dice : if you get 
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a wife of good morals and a quiet temper witbal, 
happf u your tot : if you light upon ■ gaddio^, 
gossipping, extravagant hussy, it is not a wife you 
wed, but an eternal plague in the apparel of a wo- 
man. There is not in the habitable globe so dire a 
torment; I feel it to my sorrow ; the better luck ia 
his, who has never tried it." 

Mr. Congreve, in his Double Dealer, has the fol- 
lowing passage between Mellafont and Cynthia 
upon the very eve of their nuptials. 

CsMk. Then I find mnrriage is like cardsg if eltber of ui 
bate a good baDd, i( is an occidenl of forlune. 

Mtll. No, man-iase ia ralher like a same at bowls! For- 
lune indred makea the match, and the lira erarett, arid loinr- 
liinei tbe (wo farthest arc together) but the game dependi 
enllrtly upon judgment. 

CjmtA. Still it Is a game, and coniequeatl; one of us matt 



Neither this, nor any part of the scene to which 
it appertains, is in Mr. Congreve's best manner. 
The wit does not 8ow, but is pumped up with la- 
bour, and not very clean when it comes. 

Of Phormis, the contemporary of Epicharmus, 
no fragments are to be found. 

Chionides of Athens wrote comedy before the 
Persian era, and is theoldest writer of the Athenian 
stage. All the memorials I can obtain of him are, 
that he wrote three ptays, iDtitied, The Heroes, The 
Liars, and The Poor Men. 

Magoes was an Athenian, and began to appear 
aa a writer of Comedy whilst Chionides was living : 
Aristophanes makes mention of him in fais play of 
The Knights, llie Scholiast in his comment on 
the passage observes, that all his works are perished. 
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nothing TemBtQing but (he titles of Dine comedies, 
of which two bear the same names with two <^ 
Atistophanes, riz. The Froga and The Birds; the 
same Schohast ioforms us that M agues bore away 
two prizes. 

Ditiolochtis was contemporary with Magnes : he 
used the Doric dialect, and is said to have produced 
fourteen plays. Some place his birth at Syracuse, 
others at Agrigentum. Suidas says be flourished so 
early as Olymp. Lxxiii. but this ill agrees with the 
circumstance of his being the sod, or as others con- 
tend, the scholar of Epicharmua. His works have 
totally perished. 

These five poets, three of whom were Sicilians, 
must be called The Pathers of Comedy, and all that 
now remains of them is comprised in a few short 
passages here inserted. 

'Whilst their comedies were in representation, tra- 
gedy was advancing under Pratioas and Chserilus, 
and ^schylus had already taken possession of the 
stage : Sophoules and Euripides were bom, the 
former six years before the latter: Ion, saroaaed 
Xulfais, son of Orthomenes of Chios, began to write 
tragedy in tBe first year of Olymp. lxxxii. j£schy- 
lus being then dead. Theognis (from the coldness 
of his drama nicknamed Snow) was contemporary 
with Ion. 

The magistracy of Athens in Olyrap. Lxxxv. 
when Myrrichides was archon, published a decree, 
prohibiting the representation of comedies in Athens: 
this decree held in force only two years under Glau- 
cides and Tbeopompus; for wheD Eutbymenes suc- 
ceeded to that aDDual dignity, he found it expedieot 
to giatily the people by a reTocation of the edict, 
and the comic muse was reinstated on the stage by 
Ibe celebrated triumyirate of Eupolis, Cratinus, and 
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Aristoi^aDes; Cratinus opening the theatre with 
bis celebrated comedy oFThe Winter Amusementa, 
Eupolis, with The New Moods, and Aristophanei 
wito The Acfaarneosians. 



No. cxxxvir. 

Cratinus, Eupolis, and Aristophanes ate generally 
classed together as rivals aod principals in what is 
called The Old Comedy. Cratious was senior in 
age to both his competitors, and Eupolis is charged 
by the old anucitator upon Aristophanes of having 
copied from him very freely: I coofess this is stnb- 
bom authority, and yet it seema hard to believe that 
Eupolis, who was so constantly engaged in compe- 
tJtioD with his rival, should expose himself to cer- 
tun detection of so disgraceful a sort : and bad it 
been so, I should rather have expected to meet with 
the charge in the text of Aristophanes than in the 
comment: I must add, that upon the closest search 
I can find nothing that favonrs this imputation in any 
other author which speaks of Eupolis, but many cir- 
cumstances on the contrary, which seem to place 
bis pretensions to originali^ on as good ground as 
that of his contemporaries, with whom he is equally 
celebrated. 

These poets were in high favour with the people 
fin account of the boldness and personality of their 
satire, and for the same reason proportionably ob- 
noxious to the nobles and magistrates, whom they 
lashed without mercy. Aristophanes was much the 
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least bitter of the thr«e, aod yet we have aome iniart 
specimens of his severity. Persius seems to make 
this distiDction in the following passage — 

tepalUt, 

Id these lines he characterizes CratinuN and Eupoljs 
by the epithets of avdax and iratug, whereas he in- 
troduces AriBtophanes under tiie description only of 
pnegrajtdU senex, which is iaterpreled to refer to the 
superior gravity and dignity of his style. 

Horace, in the fourth satire of his first book, in- 
stances these three poets by preeminence from 
amongst all the writers of the old comedy. 
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It appears by this quotation that Horace does not 
consider their comedy in the same light with Aris- 
totle, as if they represented human nature in worse 
colours than it deaerred. 

Quintilien expressly says, that these are die chief 
writers of the old comedy — Plure$ efut avtctmei-i 
Arittophanet tamen et Evpolit ; Cratiniuque priBci- 
pui: — And he recommends the old Greet comedy, 
and tiiese authors in particular, as the best model 
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(Homer only excepted) for his orator to km bimself 
upon : inaHinuch as it is there only he will tind die 
Attic style in its purity and perlectioa ; and thoagh 
the old comedy, as he obierves, is chiefly occupied 
in wit aod sarcaBin for the purpose of chastising 
vice, yet it haa many ezcellencea of a more general 
sort : it ia energetic, elegant, aod full of graces ; so 
that if Homer alone (who like bis own Achilles has 
the privilege of being always put abore comparison) 
be excepted, no other Kchool for oratory can cwme 
in competition with this. 



CRATINU8. 

Cratinus was the son of Callimedes an Athenian ; 
we have the titles of at least thirty comedies of his 
writing, so that Suidas is mistaken, in ascribing to 
him only twenly-one : he was a poet of strong ima- 
gination, and a florid lively style ; he carried away 
DO less than nine prizes, which is a large proportion 
of success compared with others, who rank amongst 
the highest both in tlie comic and tragic line. A 
second edict came out in his time for restraining the 
licentlousnesB of the stage in point of personality, 
and Cratinus, in common widi the rest of his cod- 
- temporaries, found himself obliged to divert his sa- 
tire from the living to the dead : Sarcasms were now 
leveled at men's productions, not at their persons ; 
the trai^c authors felt the chief weight of die attack, 
though even Homer did not escape, as may be 
gathered from " The Ulysses" of Cratinus, in which 
be parodies Emd ridicules the Odyssey. 

Cratinua lived to an extreme old age,' though ac- 
cording to the loose .morals of the Greeks he in- 
dulged bi> passions both oatural and unnatural with- 
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eutreatraint: he carried his loveof wine to such ci- 
c:e88, that he ^t the nuae of ^iXorortji', launching 
out in praise of driokinK. ftod rallying all sobriety 
out of countenance, asseiiiog that no author can be 
good for any thing who does not ]oTe hie bottle, and 
that dramatic poets in particular ought to drink hard, 
as a duty due to Bacchus for his peculiar patroQtfge 
and protection of the stage. Horace, who was not 
very averse from his doctrine, quotes bis authority 
in toe first lines of an e[HStIe to MEecenas. 

PriMM fi credis, Maeenai dodc, Cratinc, 
NuUa placere diu ncc vivtre carmiua ptMtunl, 
Qua ccrtAbnlHT aqua poioribut' 

O learned Mocenae, hear Cratinns speak 
And lake thit maxim from (be gay old Greek t 
No vcne ahall pleaie, or laitiog bononre eain, 

W bkb coldljr nows from nateidrinker'a brain. 

As for the love of wine, it seems to have stood ia 
the place of a merit with the Greeks : but Cratinns'i 
excess was attended in his old age with some marks 
of weakness and want of retention, incidental to an 
exhausted constitution, which gare a handle to Aris- 
tophanes, who was a youuger man (and not much 
more abstemious) to bring his old competitor on the 
stage, and hold him up to ridicule for this infirmity. 
The charge was unmanly, and roused the aged ve- 
teran to return the attack : Cratinus, then nearly 
approacbiag to a hundred, bad left off writing, but 
be was not yet superannuated, and hved to complete 
a comedy, which he appositely intitled " The rlag' 
gon." In the plot of this piece he feigns himself 
married to comedy, whom he personifies, and repre- 
sents the lady in disgust with her busl>and for hia 
uoconjugal neglect, on which account she states her 
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charge, sad roundly sues for an actaal divorce: 
upon this heaiiag, certain friends and advocates are 
introduced on the scene in behalf of tbe party ac- 
cused, who make suit to the dame to stay her pro- 
ceediDgs, and not to bo OTcr haaty in throwing off an 
old spouse; but, on the contrary recommend to 
her to enter calmly into an amicable discussion of 
her grievances : to this proposal she at leng;th ac- 
cedes, and this gives occasion to tabe up the chai^ 
of Aristophanes, accusing the old bard of drunken- 
ness and the concomitant circumstances, which had 
been published with so much ill nature to make him 
ridiculous at the end of life. Then follows a very 
pleasant refutation of all tbese libels, by which he 
contrives to turn the laugh against Aristophanes, 
and so concludes the comedy. One feels a satis- 
faction, even at the distance of ages, to know, that 
the old poet bore away tbe prize with this very co- 
medy, and soon after expired in the arms of victory 
at the age of ninety-seven, in the first year vi 
Olymp, I.XXXIX. 

The Athenians gave him a monument and an 
epitaph, in which they omit all mention of his fine 
talents, and record nothing bat bis drunkenness.— 
He spared no man when living, and even death it- 
self could not protect bim from retaliation. 



There is scarce a fragment of this poet, oaoe ss 
great a favourite, that is now to he found ; the very 
few scraps of sentences remaining are too imperfet^ 
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to merit a translation : one little spark of bu genius 
however will be seeo in the following epigTammalic 
torn of thought upon the losa of a statue, which 
being the workmanship of Dtedalua, he supposes to 
have made use of its privilege, and escaped from 
its pedestal. 



EUP0LT8. 

Eupolis became a very popular author some yeare 
before the death of Cratinus : the bold strong spirit 
of his satire recommended him to the public more 
than the beauties and graces of bla style, which be 
was not studious to polish. He attacked the most 
obnoxious and profligate characters in Athens, with- 
out any regard to his personal safety ; to espose 
the cheat, and ridicule the impostor was the glory 
of his muse, and neither the terrors of the magis- 
tracy nor the mysteries of superstition could divert 
him from it. He wrote two comedies professedly 
against Autolycus the Areopagile, whose misbe- 
haviour in the Chroronesian war bad made him in- 
famous, and he called them after bis name, "The 
first and second Autolycus." In his famous comedy 
called " The Baptse" he inveighs against the effemi- 
nate turpitude of his countrymen whom be eihibils 
dancing after the manner of the lascivious priests of 
Cotytto (viz. " The Baptae"), in the habits and 
fashion of female minstrels. 

TaHa tecreta cetufrunt argia ttdi 
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The preniling account of bis death it, that the 
persons whom be bad salirized in this play of the 
*' Baptc,'' Bubotned certain assassins to throw bim 
into uie sea, as he was [iHssing the Hellespont with 
the Athenian forces, then on an expedition against 
the Lacedaemonian! ; and seTeml authorities ioi- 

CB this revengeful deed to Alcibiades, who bad 
n severely handled in that piece ; but Cicero, in 
his first epistle of the sixth book to Atticus, speaks 
of this report as a vulgar error, and quotes Era- 
tosthenes for the fact of Eupolis having written cer- 
tain comedies after the time when the event of his 
death is dated — redarguit Eratostheaea ; affertenim 
quat ille pott id tea^put fabulaa docuerit. 

Pausanius tells us, that his tomb was erected 
npon the banks of the ^sopus, in Sicyonia, and as 
it is not likely this honour snould be paid to his me- 
mory by the Sicyoniana, he being an Athenian born, 
unless he had died in their country ; the authority 
of Pausanius seems to contirm the account of £m* 
tostheoes, and discredit the fable of bis being thrown 
into the Hellespont. 

In his comedy, called " The People," by the fic- 
tion of the scene he raises the shades of their de- 
parted orators and demagogues from the dead ; and 
when Pericles, last of the troop, arises, the poet de- 
mands, " Who is it that appears?" The question 
being answered. Bod the spirit of Pericles dismissed, 
he pronounces his encomium — '* That he was pre- 
eminent as an orator, for man never spoke as he 
spoke : when be started like a courser m the race, 
he threw all competitors out of sight, so rapid was 
the torrent of his eloquence ; but with that rapidity 
there flowed such sweetness and persuasion from his 
lips, that he alone of all orators, struck a sting into 
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tlie Teiy souls of his bearera, and left it there to re- 
main for ever." 

1 think it probable the following fragmeat bas 
been tbt; opening speech of this very comedy ; for 
in it he adaressea the people, and coraplaiDt of tb« 
preference they are apt to bestow upon foreigners, to 
the neglect of their own countrymen — " Receiving 
every thing with favour that falls from their lips, 
and applauding them as oracles of human wisdom ; 
whereas, if any one of your own countrymen ad- 
dresses you (though in no respect their inferior) you 
look down upon him with contempt ; nay, you are 
ready to pronounce that the man is in his dotage; a 
fool who never bad senses, or a madman who baa 
lost tbem — but hark ye, gentlemen I let me have a 
word with you at starting; let me prevail with you 
to revoke these unjust proceedings, and give a fel- 
low-citizen, and your humble servant, a fair beariDg 
and impartial judgment." 

I suspect this to be a sly blow at Aristophanes, 
wbo was not an Athenian born, and perhaps at 
this time had not his adoption. He proceeds to 
lament the state of public affairs, and the degene- 
racy of the times ; for in the old comedy it was 
usual for the poet to harangue the theatre, either 
ID the opening of the piece, or at any convenient in- 
terval between the scenes, sometimes in his own 
person, sometimes by the cborus. We cannot won- 
der if such sentiments as the following, delivered 
from the stage, should render Eupolis obnoxious to 
men in power. 

Addreti to the Avdiettee by EttpoHi. 

" Of many things, which offer themselves to my 
consideration, I cannot find words to speak, bo pene- 
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trated ami wkh affliction, nhen I tarn my thoughts 
(o the conditioa of the commonwealth ; for you 
must be conscious, O citizens, it was not ao admi- 
nistered in times past, when men of high birth, men 
whose rank, fortune, and merit gave them a consi- 
deration in the state, filled the first offices of govern- 
ment: to such we deferred, as to the deities them- 
selves : for they merited our respect, and under their 
protection we enjoyed security : now we have no 
Other guide in our election but blind ignoble chance, 
and on whatsoever head it falls, though he be the 
worst and meanest of mankind, he starts up a great 
man at once, and is installed with all proper solem- 
nity a rogue in state." 

Here tiie poet speaks out of the rostrum rather 
than from the stage: this is plain bold language; 
and tempts me to call our countryman Ben Jonson 
on the scene, who was deep in all these remnants of 
the old Greek poets, and frequently talks the very 
language of the Athenian theatre. 

Aaper, in character of Presenter of the play, 
thus opens the comedy of " Every Man out of his 
Humour." 



Addreu to the Audience by B. Jonson. 
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1 frat nd atrUTHprrg inf;s, but ruffian's ilab. 
Nhnuld I delfci their hateful luiariei: 
No broker'i.-osurer'j, or lawyer's gripe. 
Were I ditpcKed lo say. They're alj corrupt. 
I fear do counier's frown, sbnnld I applaud 
The ea>y fleiore of his supple hams. 
Tul! (heie are u> innate and pnpular. 
That druBken ciutoni would not shame to Ua|^ 
In scorn at him, that should not dare to tai them. 
&c. &c. 

This is the very spirit of the old Greek comedy, 
speaking throu^rh the oraans of our Ejiglish Aristo- 
phanes, and old Ben fills the character of the prm- 
gratidis senex as well as he for whom it was de- 
signed. It is the Conuedia, vocem toUeiu, and as- 
serting her determination to keep up her rights, 
according to ancient custom of her founders — 
SiqttU erat dignvM detcrihi. — In the third year of 
Olymp, Lxxxix. jwhicli was two years aner the 
decease of Cratisus, Eupolis acted his comedy, 
called " The Flatterers," AIckus being arcbon. I 
cannot dotibt but the following is a fragment of this 
comedy ; it is a part of the speech of a parasite, and 
runs over a few of the arts by which oe gulls the 
rich boobies that fall in his way. ' 



The ParasUe of EwpoUt. 

Mark now, aod learn of n>e the llirlviog arts. 

By which ite paroiilee contrite lo liie : 

Fine rogues ite are, tay friend {of tltat be Hire), 

And daintily ne (;ull mankind. — Observe! 

Fint 1 provide myielf a nimble thing 

To be my page, a varlet of all erafis) 

Neil two new anita for feasts and eala dayi. 

Which I promnle hy turns, when 1 nalk forth 

Tn sun myself upon the poblic square: 

"nierc if percbancc 1 spy some rich doll kfuue^ 

Y a 
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strait I acctnt bim, do him ivverence. 
And, aanuterinK up and dann nilfa ittle chal, 
Hold him awhile io play t M eierj word. 
Which bia wue nonhip utters, I slop short 
And b1e» myself for nondcri if be leDfiires 
On some vile joke, 1 hlav it (o the ikiei. 
And, bold my sides tor iauehter — Then to snpper 
With others of oar brolherbnod to men 
In some n)f ht-cellar on oar barley cakes. 
And club invention; for the next day's shift. 



Tfie ParatUe of Ben Joiwm. 

MOSGA. 

oh I your parasite 

la a moat precious Ihing, dropped from above, 

Not bred amongst clods and clot-poles here on earth, 

I muse (be mystery was not made a science, 

It ig El) liberally professed. Ahnost 

All the wise world la little else in nature 

But paraaites and sub-parasites. And yet 

I mean not those, thai have your bare lenn art, 

To know nbo's fit In feed them; have no houae, 

No ftuuily, no care, and therefore mould 

Tales for mea'a ears, to bMt that sense— nor f base 

With their court dog (ricks, that can fawn and fleer, 

Make Ibeir reTenue out of legs and faces. 

Echo, My Lord, and lick away a moth ; 

But your fine ele|ant rascal, that can rise, 

And aloop almoat together like an arrow. 

Shoot Ihrougli Ibe air as nimbly aa a tlar. 

Turn short aa doth a swallow, and be here. 

And there and here, and yonder all at once ; 

Present to any humour, all occasion, 

'And change a vizor swifter than a Ilioi]ghl; 

This is the creature had the art born with him. 

Lucian's Parasite, which is a masterpiece of cha- 
racter and comic writing, and Horace's dialogue 
Jbetween Tiresias and Ulysses (wliicb is the fifth sa- 
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tire of the second book), miglit pcThaps be traced in 
passages of this comedy of Eupolis, it we had it eti- 

Eupolis, in his Laced sent on ians attscks both the 
pubhc aad private character of Cimon, chai^n^ him 
. with improper partiality for the Lacedxiuonians, 
with drunkenness, and even with an incestuous com- 
merce with his own sister Pnyce : Plutarch takes 
notice of this attack, and says it had a great etfect 
in stirrinc up the popuiace against this celebrated 
commaader. 

He wrote his comedy, entitled Marica, against 
the orator Hyperbolus, whom Thucydides mentions 
to have been baniahed by Ostracism. 

We have the titles of upwards of twenty plays of 
this author's composition. 



No. CXXXVIII. 
ARISTOPHANES. 



VI lemphun Ciarilei, gvod noK lalofur, Aatn-enf, Jnnaurm 
Iwart pectus^ jtrisiophana. 



This is an eulogy t 
phanes, as it felL from Plato, the'disciple of So- 
crates, If 1 were to collect all the testimonies that 
are scattered through the works of the learned in 
behalf of the author we are now about to review, I 
should fill zny pagea with panegyric ; but this I am 
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the leu coDoerned to do, as the lemder haa & part of 
him in povseBsion, which as it is near afouitb of the 
whole mao, he has more thao the foot- by which to 
measure this Herculea. 

Both the parentage and Urthplace of Aristo- 
pbanes are doubtful ; he was an adopted, not a na- 
tural citizen of Athens, and I incline to think he 
was the son of Pbilippus, a native of .^gina, 
where onr poet had some patrimony. He was in 
person very tall, bon^ and robust, and we have his 
own authority for his balHneBs ; but whether this 
was as disgraceful at Athens, aa it waa amongst 
the Bomans, I hare not been anxious to inquire. 
He was, in priraU life, of a free, open, and compa- 
nionable temper, and liis company was sought afler 
by the greatest characters of (he age with all pos- 
sible avidity ; Plato, and even Socrates, shared 
many sociaJ hours with him : be was much the 
most popular character in Athens, as the great 
demagogue Cieoa experienced to his cost, not to 
mention Socrates himself; every honour that could 
be paid to a poet was publicly bestowed upon 
Anslophanes by the Athenian people ; nor did they 
coofiDe their rewards to honorary prizes only, but 
decreed him fines and pecuniary confiscations from 
those who ventured to attack him with suits and 
proseculions : Dionysius of Syracuse in vain made 
overtures to him of the most flatlBring sort, at the 
time when Xschines and Aristippus, Socratic phi- 
losophers, were retained in his court with so mtich 
infamy to their private characters, and when even 
Plato himself had solicited his notice by three 
several visits to Syracuse, where he had not the 
flood fortune to render himself very agreeable.— 
The fame of Aristophanes had reached to the court 
of Persia, and his praises were there sounded by 
the great iang himself, who considered him not 
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only as the lirst poet, bat as tiie most Gonsptcuous 
personage at Athens. I do not find him marked 
with any otiier immorality than that of intempe- 
rance vnth regard to nine, the fashionable excess 
of the time, and in some degree a kind of preroga- 
tive of his professsion, a luxntia poetica ; Atkenxua 
the DeJpDOsophist says he was drunk when be com- 
posed, but this is a charge that will not pass upon 
any man who is sober; and if we rejected it from 
Sophocles in the case of .^schylus, we shall not 
receive it but with contempt from such an accuser 
as Athenceus. He was not happy in his domestic 
connexions, for he naturally declares Chat " he was 
ashamed of hiswife"—— Tiji- yvvaiKa i' iliir^vvo/iai, 
and as for his two sons, Philippus and Ararotes, 
they did him as little credit, and he considered 
thero accordingly. He was blessed with a good 
constitolion, and lived to turn above seventy years, 
though the date of his death is not predsely laid 
down. 

Though be was resolute in opposing himself to 
the torrent of vice and corruption which overspread 
the niaoners of his country, yet he was far more 
temperate in his persohal invective than his contem- 
poraries. He was too sensitive in bis nature to 
undertake the performance of bis owu parts in per- 
son, which was general with all the comic poets of 
foia time: and be stood their raillery for not ven- 
turing to tread the stage as they did. Amipsias and 
Aristonymus, both rival authors, charged him with 
availing himself of the talents of olher people, from 
consciousness of his own insufficiency : their rail- 
lery could not draw him out, till his favourite actor 
Gallistratus declined undertaking the part of Cleon, 
in his personal comedy of " The Knights," dreading 
the resentment of that pOweifu) demagogue, who 
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waaaa nafoTpr'mg aa be was inpniouB. Id tbis 
dilemma AristophaaeB conc^uered bis repugnance, 
aod determined upon presenting himaelf on the stage 
for the firat time in bis life : he dressed himself in 
the character of this formidable tribune : and having 
coloured his face with vermilion up to the bue of 
the brutal person he was to resemble, be entered on 
the part in such a style of enei^, and with such 
natural expression, that the effect was irresistible ; 
and the proud factious Cleon was stripped of bis 
popularity, and sentenced in a fine of five talents by 
the knight's decree, as damages for the charge he 
bad preferred against the author touching his right 
of citizeaship, which was awarded and secured to 
him by the same instTunient. 

Such was Aristophanes in person, manners, and 
character : as a poet I might refer the learned reader 
to bis works, which speuc so ably for themselves ; 
they are not only valuable as his remains, but when 
ve consider them as the outy remains which give 
us any complete specimens of the Greek coa>edy, 
they become inestimable through the misfortunes of 
all the rest. We receive them as treasures thrown 
up from a wreck, or more properly as one passenger 
escaped out of a fleet, whose narrative we listen to 
with the more eagerness and curiosity, because it is 
from this alone we can gam intelligence of the na- 
ture of the expedition, the quality of the armament, 

' " e characters and talents of the commanders. 



uiRuaf 
eek it 



who have perished and gone down into die abyss 

together. 

The comedies of Aristophanes are universally 

esteemed to be the standard of Attic writing ia its 

Kreatest purity ; it' any man would wish to know the 
niage aa it was spoken by Pericles, he must 
t it in the scenes of Aristophanes, where he is 
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not uiing a forei^ or affected diction for the par- 
pose of accommodatiiig it to some parliculBT or 
estravBgant character. The ancient author*, both 
Greek and Roman, nho had all the praductionB of 
the Athenian stage before them, speak of him with 
such rapture and admiration as to give him a de- 
cided preference before all other comic poets, with 
sn exception, as I believe, of Plutarch only, who 
brings him into comparison with Menander, nod 
sAer diicuiung their difleient pretenstoQa, decides 
peremptorily for Menander: tlus criticism of Pla- 
tarch'a I shall rescrre forfuture consideration; and 
when I said that he is single in bis preference of 
Menander, perhaps I ought to recall the expression, 
as that poet has his admirers, but none that I know 
of who have deliberately given judgment in hit fa- 
vour upon a critical coinparison with Aristophanes, 
except Plutarch aboTementioned. 

The drama of Aristophanes is of a mixed spe- 
cies; sometimes personal, at other times incliniDg 
to parody, according to the character of the middle 
comedy: he varies and accommodates his style to 
his subject and the speakers on the scene; on some 
occasions it is elevated, grave, sublime, and polished 
to a wonderful degree of brilliancy and beauty; on 
otheni it sinks and descends into humble dialogue, 
provincial rusticity, coarse naked obscenity, and 
even puns and quibbles ; the versatility of his ge- 
nius is admirable; for he gives us every rank and 
description of men in his scenes, and in every oite 
is strictlv characteristic. In some passages, and 
frequently in his choruses, he starts out of the or- 
dinary province of comedy, into the loftiest flights 

of poetry, and in these I doubt if .^chylus or Pin- 
dar have surpassed him: in sentiment and good 

sense he is not inferior to Euripides, and in the 
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acutenesB of his criticisDis eaualed by none : in the 
general purport of hia moral he seldom, if ever, 
fails ; but he works occasionally with unclean tools, 
and, like Jurenal in the lower ages, chastises vice 
by an open exposure of its turpitude, offending the 
ear, whilst he aims to mead the heart. This habit 
of plain speaking was the fashion of the times he 
wrote in, and the audience demanded and would 
have it : that he may be studied by the purest rea- 
ders we sbould conclude, when we are told he was 
lite pillow companion of a Christian saint, as the 
well known anecdotes of Ghrysostom will testify. 
If we cannot entirely defend the indelicacy of his 
muse, we cannot deny but that a great share of the 
blame rests with the spectators : a dramatic poet 
cannot model his audience, but in a certain degree 
must of necessity conform to their taste and hu- 
mour: it can be proved that Aristophanes himself 
laments the hard task imposed upon him of gratify- 
ing the public at the expense of decency; but with 
the example of the poet Crasinus before his eyes, 
who was driven from the stage because he scrupled 
to amuse the public ear with tawdry jests, it is not 
to be wondered at, if an author, emulous of ap- 
plause, should fall in with the wishes of the theatre, 
unbecoming as they were : let me add, in farther 
palliation of this fault, that he never puts obscenity 
but in the mouths of obscene characters, and so 
supplies it as to give his bearers a disgust for such 
unseemly habits. Morality I confess deserves a 
purer vehicle, yet I contend that his purpose was 
honest, and I dare believe went farther towards re- 
forming the loose AlheniaJis, than all the indecisive 
positions of the philosophers, who being enlisted 
into sects and factions, scarce agreed in tuiy one 
point of common morality. 
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This part of his defence would have bees very 
easily handled a century or two ago ; Ben Jodsod, 
for ii^taDce, could have helped hia argument ont with 
his OWQ example, if occasiou had required ; but tfie 
task falls very heavy upon an advocate in this age, 
which is of purer years than to listen to obscenity ; 
and though my particular difficulties have thereby 
beeo increased, I ahall never repine uoder the weight 
of auy burthiiD, which the merit of my contemporS' 
ries lays upon me. / 

Hia wit is of various kinds ; much is of a general 
and permaneut stamp ; much is local, personal, and 
untransferable to posterity: no author still retains 
so many brilliant passageH, yet none has suffered 
such injury by the depredations of time: of his 
powers in ridicule and humour, whether of character 
or dialogue, there might be no end to instances : if 
Plautus gives us the model of Epicharmus, he 
does not equal him; and if Terence translates Me- 
naoder, his original does not approach him in these 

Earticulars: I doubt if the auni total of wit and 
umour in all their etage-lacqueya would together 
balance tiie single character of Cario in the Plutus. 
His satire, whether leveled against the vices and 
follies of the people at large, against the corruption 
of the demagogues, the turpitude and chicanery of 
the philosophers, or the arrogant self-sufficiency of 
the tragic poets, cuts with an edge that penetrates 
the character, and leaves no shelter for either igno- 
rance or criminality. 

Aristophanes was author of above sixty come- 
dies, though they are erroneously stated under that 
amount. The Plutus now in pur hands (which is, 
the second he wrote' of that title) has been twice 

(lublished in our language by two different trana- 
ators ; one of these I have seen, which was jointly 

VOL. Ill, z 
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and the 
I English translatioD, 
as I am told, of" The Clouds," but this has aever 
beea ia my hands, and also a very late one of " The 
Frogs," io metre, which I have perused. Much 
praise is due to the labours of leailied men, who 
thus endeavour to make bis wit current amongst 
us; and everv man, who knows the difficulties of 
their task, wilt find his candour strongly called upon 
to excuse any errors or inequalities that may appear 
in their perfmnauces. 



No. CXXXIX. 

I SAID in my former paper that Plutarch had made 
a comparison between Aristophanes ajid Meoander, 
and given his decided judgment for the latter. It 



might well be expected, that a Greek of the lower 
ages, liring in the time of Trajan, and in court 
favour with that emperor, should prefer a polished 

^i^^^^t _..il 1:1.- iti i__ . ' 1 s . 



elegant author like Menauder to one so bold, pei^ 
sonal, and sarcastic as the poet be compares with 
him. Horace even in the time of Augustus had 
begun to decry the Plautinoi Sales, and the man. 
ners were much more refined in Plutarch's time 
than io his. As we can take Uttle estimate of Me- 
nander from the fragments only of his comedies 
which now remain, we cannot see what general 
reasons Plutarch, or any other critic of bis time, 
might have for {>referriDg faim: but as far as he has 
entered into strictures and objections in bis exa- 
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Q of Aiislophuies, so f&r as we can follow 
faim ; this part at least of bis criticism is still open 
to be coDtrorerled, and if it shall appear that tie 
has condeoined one party without reason, it may 
be presumed he has preferred the other without 
justice- 
Plutarch aB^erts that AristophaneB is a punster, 
a quibbler upon words, and ndiculously given to 
parody. It is unfortunate for this charge that he 
follows it up with quotations, in every one of which 
Aristophanes is not only to be defended, but ap- 
plauded : be could not have selected passages less 
to the purpose; and the accusation has accordingly 
been turne'd against him by Frischlinus and other 
advocates of the poet. 

He arraigns the style of Aristophanes on account 
of its inequalities and variations, observing that it 
is sometimes high, tati sometimes low, now turgid 
and inflated, now groveliog and depressed — as if ' 
he had not been aware that the great variety of 
characters, which his comedy exhibits, naturally . 
demands as great a variety of style : he applaucis 
Menandei for the uniform and equal tenor of^his 
style, not seeming to recollect t)iat his comedy on 
the contrary had one uniform complexion, contained 
no choruses, and introduced no living characters; 
whereas Aristophanes, according to the spirit of 
the old comedy, makes use of choruses, many of 
which are of so fanciful and imaginary a nature 
that it is necessary to employ all the powers ^f 
poetry in their display, and in some cases even to 
create a new style (and almost language) for the 
occasion : he also introduces gods, heroes, poets, 
orators, philosophers, ambassadors, priests, on his 
scene ; some of these professedly demand a swelling 
tragic pomp of words, for instance ^scbylus, So- 
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pbocles, and Curipides : in short, the verr excelleace 
of Aristophaaes is discrimi nation of style and cha- 
racter. Should Socrates and a slave speak in the 
same phraael Should Lamachus (a mere mile* glo- 
riotiu) talk iu the tone of a be^ariy Megarensian 
pedlar? Certainly not; nor is there any need to 
dwell longeron this criticism of Plutarch's.'ia which 
the ingenious author has shown little of his usual 
candour or judgment. That he should be pre- 
possessed in favour of the new comedy is very na- 
tural ; elegant and moral fictions are both more 
pleasing and more proper subjects for the drama 
than bold and coarse truths and liring realities : 
Uie even suavity of Menander's style might be 
more to his taste than the irregular sablimity of 
Aiistopbanefi's ; but when I see him manage the 
ailment in a manner so much below his usual 
stgacity, I cannot help suspecting there might be 
some other besides general prejudice in his mind 
against Aristophanes, and I make no doubt be had 
fostered strong resentments against him fur his 
attacks upon Socrates; I also see some grounds 
for believing that he had been opposed by Pliny 
in hia partiahty for Menander, whom that author 
ca\h toMU Ivxttria interpret ; a charge which was 
resented by Plutarch, who nevertheless was com- 
pelled to admit it. It is not improbable therefore 
that this might have given some occasion to him 
for entering into a more formal comparison be- 
tween the two authors, and for publishing his 
strictures upon Aristophanes. Upon looking over 
the (ides of the comedies of the last-named au- 
thor, which are lost, I find one entitled Beeotia, 
which play was translated and brought upon the 
Roman stage by Plautus, as it is generally Uiought, 
though wa are told that M. Varro gave it to one 
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Aquiliw; be Ibis as it may, the comedy was pro- 
duced by one or the other; and there is a fragment 
of it in proof, wbicb would be found in Fareus's 
edition of Plautus : here is fresh reason for Plu- 
ttircb (who was a BtBotiau) to take up a reeent- 
ment agaiast Ariatophanes ; and, if it were a Bub~ 
ject worth following, I could show that Plutarch's 
national prejudices were uncommonly strong: the 
comedy indeed i» not in existence, both original 
and translation being perished; but we can easily 
believe timt Bteotia aid not escape out of Aris- 
tophuies's bands without a pfct^ smart flagella- 
tion ; and this was the more galliDg to Plutarch, 
because it was naturalized on the Roman stag«, 
and, if it was still in representatioa, might gire a 
handle to the wits of the time, for a run upon his 
natiTe country. But I perceive my zeal is carryins 
me into an unprofitable research, and I proceed with 
my subject. 

Aristophanes has sometimes been reproached for 
bis attacks upon Euripides ; but this author was- a 
fair subject for satire in his literary character, and, 
though he was the friend of Socrates, his private 
momU were no less open to reproof. The voice of 
the heathen world has been so loud in the praise of 
Socrates ; he is so decidedly the .hero of ail the Ci- 
ceros and declaimers upon morality, that even now, 
after so many centuries of Christianity, it is with a 
kind of superstitiDua reverence we approach his cha- 
racter. His contemporaries, who saw him in the 
nearest light, treat him with the least respect : Aris- 
tophanes (as Ben Jonaon expresses it) " hoisted him 
up wi^ a' pulley, and made him play the philosopher 
in a basket; measure how many foot a flea could 
skip geometrically by a just scale, and edify the 
people from the engine." — ^'llme and prejadice have 

Z2 
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Buce cut a veil before him, that it would be a hardy 
deed to attempt to withdraw. 

This attack of Aristophaoea hai doomed him to 
almost univereal deteBtatioD ; the praise we ^ve him 
is no more than his superior geniuH extorts, and it is 
paid grudgingly, like a tax, without cordiality or 
good will; we admire him for his bold attacks upon 
CleoD, and we can find some palliation for his sb'ic- 
tures upon Euripides ; the languid affectation of the 
poet, and the turbulent ferocity of the demagogue, 
justify the satirist; but when he assaults the sacred 
character of Socrates, when he arraigDa the unspot- 
ted purity of the great master of morality, it is no 
longer satire, it is sacrilege. But is all this to pass 
without one word for the poetl Was he given up 
by his vontemporaries for this atrocious act? was lie 

Sven up by the friends and disciples of Socrates? 
y none; not even by Plato himself, who, on the 
contrary, caressed, admired, and extolled him both 
in verse and prose; be adopted his Bentiments on 
the subject oi Loee, and engrafted them into his 
own S^ponum: he applauded him to Dionysius of 
Syracuse, and put bia comedies into his hands as tbe 
only pure and perfect model of atdc elegance ; the 

Srant read them, admired tbem, and even rehearsed 
em by heart; nay, be did more, he turned poet 
bimself, and wrote a play for the Athenian stage, 
which of course was honoured with a prize. And 
now why should we be more angry than Plato wax? 
What have we discovered,, which he did not know, 
that we should take the matter up >o high? We 
have discovered that Aristophanes took a bribe of 
Melitus and his faction to attack Socrates, and pave 
the way for their criminal charge, by which he suf- 
fered ; and this we take upon credit from Mian's 
insiiiuatioDq in an article of his Various Histury^ 
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which for ita authority in this cbm is about as ^od 
an evidence aa any story out of the iDcredibilia of 
Faltephatua Hetaclitus. ^i&n hoHever does not 
hardly advaace this as a feet, but hooks it in by 
way of questioD — " Where is the absurditv," be 
asks, " of BupposinB; that the poet who was Known 
to be needy bad tttken a bribe 1" — This is a mere 
hiainuatioD, by which be tries the credulity of his 
readers : if they will believe it, so much the better 
for his purpose ; if not, he has nothing else to offer; 
he has done his best to bldcken the character of 
* AristophaDes in this case, as be did in that of bfa 
iDtemperance : he has accused him of writing plays 
when be was dmnk, and now he accuses mm of 
taking a bribe for wriliag them: the man who be- 
lieves tiie one may take Uie other into the bargain; 
for his own part, the improbability stares him io 
fully in the face, that he immediately subjoins to his 
insinuation above quoted — " That, for Uie truth of 
this, it was best knowa to Aristophanes himself." — 
This can never pass with any candid reader. As 
for the success of the attack, that he confesses was 
beyond all eiainple ; the comedy was applauded to 
the skies ; never did any^ poet receive such honoura 
from the public, as Anstophanes for this play of 
Hie Clouds. 

As to the charge of the bribe, I need noto.bserve, 
that if it was not an easy thing for any advocate of 
ibe poet to prove the negative in Hadrian's days, 
when ^ian threw it out, it cannot'be less difficult 
now to do it, when more than two milenniums 
have interposed between tiie'tact and our examina- 
tion of it: and yet we koow that AristoD)ianes, in a 
short time af^er the representation of nis Clouds, 
brought this very Mebtus, who is supposed to have 
suborned him by a bribe, before the audience, and 
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exposed hit vicious cluncter with tiie most un- 
sparing severity. If tkia is not proving a negative, 
it is as near it as circaBiBtance and presumption 
can go. 

But there is another part of Elian's charge which 
can be more clearly disproved than the above, and 
Ais is the assertion he advances, that this attack 
upon Socrates from the stage was oontiived by 
AoytDs and Melitus as a m'elude to their crimiasl 
accusation of him: this ^an expressly asserts, 
adding that the faction were afraid of his popularity, 
and therefore set Aristophuies upon him to feel the 
pulse of the people before they ventured to bring 
their public charge against him. Here he flatly 
confutes himseK; for had this been the proving at- 
tack, what experiment could answer more com- 
pletely when, even by his own account, all Athens 
was in raptures with Uie poet, and the comedy went 
oS* with more general applause than any was ever 
known to receive? nay, more than this, Socrates 
himself, 'according to Elian's own account, was 
present in the theatre, and stood up in view of the 
people all the while; yet in spite of his presence, in 
oeAance of this bold appeal, the theatre rung with 
plaudits, and Ihe philosopher only stood np to foe a 
more conspicuous mark of raillery -and contempt. 
Why then did not the faction seize the opportunity 
and second tiie blow's Could any thing answer more 
fully to their wisheal or rather, could any event 
turn out more beyond their eipectatiott? From 
.£lian*s account we are left to conclude that this 
was the case, and that this attack was literally a 

Srelude to their charge ; but this infermce is alike 
isiogenuous with all the rest, for we know from ia- 
- dubilable dates, that The Clouds was acted at least 
eighteen years hefi>re the death of Socrates : it was 
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in tbe first year of Olymp. Ixxxix, when Isarchufe 
was archon, tbat Aristophanea acted his first co- 
medy of The Clouds, which was driven off the 
Btage by Alcibiades and his party : in the year im- 
inediately following, when Amiaias was archon, he 
braugbt out the second of that name, wbicb is the 
comedy id question, now in our bands : these are 
authentic records: take the earliest date for the 
death of Socrates, and it will not fall tiU the first 
year of Olymp. xcv, when Laches was archon ; the 
interval is asl state it; a pretty reasonable time for 
such a plot to be ripening : and who now will give 
credit to ^iao and his Various History. 

Having taken gome pains to prove what Aristo- 
phanes's motiTea were not, it now remains to show 
what they were ; but this will be tbe subject of ano- 
ther paper. 



■ No. CXL. 

The Clouds is a satirical and personal comedy, Uie 
moral of which is to show how the soplistry of tbe 
schools may be employed as an instrument of fraud 
and evasion in matters of right and propetty; this 
is its principal object; but it touches also upon 
other points by tbe way, and humorously exposes 
certain new and chimerical notions about the rela* 
tion of children to their parents, and of the influence 
of The Clouds, as superior to the superintending 
power of Jupiter. 

Of its moral, therefore, separately considered 
(comprehending the chief duties and relatiouB of 
men, whether to the gods, to their parents, or to 
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society at luge), there can be do doubt; its excel- 
lence and importaDce speak/or themselves. 

"Die comedy being written before the practice waa 
restruned of briagiDg living characters on the stage, 
a school is here. introduced, and the greatest philoso' 
pher of the time is represented in person on the 
stage : this philosopher is Socrates himself, and the 
school is the school of Socrates. 

Socrates is made to advance the hypothesis of 
The Clouds before mentioned ; but it should be con- 
stantly kept ia remembrance, that he lays down no 
doctrines as principles of fraud or injustice; it is not 
the teacher who recommends, but bis disciples who 
pervert bis instructions to the evil purpose of de- 
ffauding and eluding their creditors; the like re- 
mark holds Ecod in Sie case of the natural dut^ of 
children to their parents : the son in the play, jt is 
true, strikes and beats his father on the stage, and 
he quotes the maxims of Socrates in justification ; 
but he does not quote them as positive rules and in* 
junctions for an act so atrocious ; he only shows that 
■opbistry may be turned to defend that, or any other 
thing equally violent and outrageous. 

There are two lights in which Socrates is to be 
viewed: first, io his pubhc character as a teacher; 
secondly, in bis private one as a man. It is chiefiy 
in the former of these that Aristophanes has at- 
tacked him ; and (as I before observed) it is to ex- 
pose the evil uses rather than the evil nature of his 
doctrines, that he brings his school upon the stage: 
for when the disciple b questioned about the studies 
which his master is employed in, he makes report of, 
aome frivolous and minute researches, which are in- 
troduced only for the purpose of raising a harmless 
laugh, and so far there can be no o&ncs in this 
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After all, it- must be allowed, that these semioa- 
fies of sophistry, which the state of Athens thought 
it necessary to put down by public edict, could not 
bare been ImpToper subjects for dramatic ridicule ; 
for if the schools were found so detrimeDtal to the 
morals of youth that the archons and their council, 
after due deliberation, resolved upon a general ex- 
pulsion of aU masters and teachers thereunto belong- 
ing, and effectually did expel them, surely the poet 
may be acquitted, when he satirizes those obnoxious 
parties whom the laws of his country in a short time 
after cut off from the community. 

There can be little doubt but tiiis was a public 
measure founded in wisdom, if it were for no other 
reason than that the Lacedaemonians never suffered 
a master of philosophy to open school within their 
realm and jurbdiction, holding them in abfaonence, 
and proscribing their academies as seminaries of evit 
manners, and tending to the cOTruption of youth ; it 
is well known what peculiar care and attention 
were bestowed upon tne education of the Spartan 
youth, and how much more moral this people was, 
who admitted no philosophers to settle amongst 
them, than their Athenian neighbours, in whose dis- 
solute capital they swarmed. In fact, the enormity 
became too great to be redressed ; the whole com- 
munity was infected with the endiusiasm of these 
sectanes ; and tbe liberties of Athens, which de- 
pended on the pnblic virtue of her citizens, fell a sa- 
crifice to the convptions of false philosophy: tbe 
wiser lAcedsemonians saw the fatal error of their 
rivals, and availed themselves of its consequences'; 
diey rose upon the ruins of Athens, and it was the 
triumph of wisdom over wit: these philosophers 
were ingenious men, but execrable citizens; and 
when (he taillery of Uie stage was turned against 
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them, the weapons of ridicule could not be more 
laudably employed. 

As for the school of Socrates in particular, 
though it may be a fashion to extol it, there is no 
reason to believe it was ia better credit than any 
otlier; on the contrary, it. was in such public disro' 
pute on account of the infamous characters of many 
of his disciples, and of the disgraceful attachments 
he was koowa to have, that it was at one time de- 
serted by every body except ^schinea, the parasite 
of the tyrant Dionysius, and the most worthless man 
living : this .Xschmes, his sole and favouiite disci- 
ple, was arraigned by the pleader Lvsias, and con- 
victed of the vilest frauds, and branded as a public 
cheat : he was a wretch who employed the sophistry 
and cunning ai^umentation, which he learned of his 
master, to the purpose only of avoiding his debts, 
contracted by the most profligate extravagances : 
he afterwards went over to the school of Plato, and, 
when Socrates was dead, had influence enough with 
Xantippe to obtain of her some dialogues from her 
husband's papers, which he published as bis own, 
and set up lor an author and preceptor in philosophy. 
It is very probable Aristopnanes had in view the 
character of this very Machines, when he brings his 
old man on the.scene, consulting Socrates for sophis- 
tical evasions how to elude bis creditors. 

Another of the scholars of Socrates was Simon 
the sophist, a man whose rapacity became a proverb 
(S,{fiuvo( dfrraKTiKtlTcpoi, Simoni rapacioT,) Ulis 
Simon was such a plunderer of the public money 
that Aristophanes, in his strong manner say^ " The 
very wolves run off upon the sight of Simon.'' 

The despicable Cleonymus, whose cowardice was 
as proverbial as Simon's rapacity, and the profligate 
Tbeorus, who buried himself in the stews4t Corinth, 
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were also fellow atudeats under Socratea, and it is 
with just indigoatiOD against such execrable charac- 
ters that Aristophanea exclaims — "O Jupiter, if thy 
bolts are aimed at perjury, why do these wretches, 
of all most perjured, Simon, Cleoaymus, and Theo- 
rua, escape the stroke I" 

'Ovli KAiftvifio)', iit Btilipov ; ui t« afolfa y* lu/ in-i^pnit. 

AristippuB, the Cyreniac founder, was a distin- 
guished disciple of tne Socratic school, a parasite 
alao in the court of Sionysius, a bufibon end drunk- 
ard, the avowed oppoaer of every thing virtuous, a 
Boaster and professor of immorality, who laid down 
instilutca of sensuality, and reduced it to a system. 

Of Aicibiades I shall briefly speak, for the stories 
of Socrates' attachment to him are such as need 
not be enlarged upon ; tbey obtain so generally, 
that he was vnlgarlycE^led Alcibiadcg'a Sileuus; 
when I glance at ^ese reports in disfavour of a cha- 
racter, which probably stands so high iu tiie opinion 
of the learned reader, I must hope for a candid in- 
terpretation of mv motives for collecting tbese anec- 
dotes, which I no not wish to apply to any other 
purpose than merely to show that Aristophanes was 
not singular in his attack upon this celebraled phi- 
losopher; neither did this attack bear so hard against 
him as many stories, then in general circulation, 
otherwise did : .great authorities have ascribed hia 
attachment to Aicibiades to the most virtuous prin- 
ciple ; common fame, or perhaps (more properly 
speaking) common defamation, turned itinto a chaiige 
Of the impurest nature i in like manner we find him 
ridiculed for his devotion to Uw noted Aspasia, in 
whose company be is said to have passed much of 
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fais time ; and Atfaesseus quotes Bom« pasaages of 
his dialofues with her which he tells us were pub- 
lished by Herodicus, and which we must either 
totally reject, or allow him to have beea subject to 
such private weaknesses and trailties aa were very 
unsuitable to his public character : what were the 
real motives for his frequent visits to Aspaaia, as 
well aa for his seemiDe attachment to the strumpet 
Tbeodote, must be left to conjecture: of the fact 
there is no room to doubt. He is stigmatized for 
his guilty connexions in his youth with his preceptor 
Ardielaus, and yet this charge (however improbahle 
it may seem) rests upon the authority of Aristoxe- 
nuB, a man of the most candid character, and whose 
credit stands high with all tine critics. Herodicus 
the bistoiian, whom I hare before mentioned, and 
who lived about three hundred and fi% years before 
the Cbriatiau eta, seems to have treated Socrates 
with the greatest severity, charging him with aitting 
up all night dnnking and carousing with Agatho 
and others, whom when he had left drunk and 
asleep, be reeled into the Lyceum, more fit (in the 
words quoted from the relator) for the society of 
Homer's cannibals than of those he found there : in 
this debauch it is pretended, that although Pfaedrua, 
Eryximachus, and many other potent drinkers fled 
^e company, Socrates sat to tne last, swallowing 
drenches of wine out of enormous goblets of silver : 
he describes him sitting amongst lascivious revellers 
at a banquet, where dancing girls and boys were 
exhibiliug their indecent attitudes to the music of 
harpers and minstrels : be exposes this master of 
morality catering into a controversy wilh bis scholar 
Critobulus upon the subject of male beauty ; and 
because Crilobulus had ridiculed him for his ugliness, 
he asserts that Socrates challenged him to a naked 
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exUbilioii, and that he actaaliy exposed baa iHseemly 
person to a Fatbic and a dancuig girl, the appointed 
umpires of the dispute; the conqueror was.to be re- 
warded with BD embrace from each of these ampireg, 
as the prize of superior beanty, and the decision 
was of consequence given ex abturdo to tiie philoio- 
[dier, in preference to one of the handsoioest young 
men in Greece, and be enjoyed the prize annexed ta 
the decree. If we can believe this anecdote to have 
been gravely related by an historian, who lived so 
near to bim in point of time, we shall cease to won- 
dw.that Aristophanes had the whole theatre on hia 
wde, when such stories were in circulation against 
the character of Socrates. 

As I have no other ol^ect in view bat to ofier 
what occurs to me in defence of Aristophanes, who 
appears to have been most unjustly accused of tak- 
ing bribes for his attack upon Socrates, and.of baving 
paved the way for the cruel sentence by which be 
suffered death, 1 shall here conclude aa invidions 
task, which my subject, not tny choice, has laid 
upon tne. 

In our volume of Aristophanes, the comedies are 
not placed according to the order of time in which 
they were produced : Uiere is reason to think that 
The Acfaarnensians was the first of its author; it 
wu acted in the last year of Olymp. Uxxv, when 
the edict was reversed which prohibited the repra- 
sentation of comedies ; and it is said that Aristo- 
phanes brought it out in the name of Callistratus the 
comedian. 

In the last year of Olymp. Ixxxviii, he produced 
his comedy of The Knights, in which be personalty 
attacks the tribune Cleon. 

In the first year of Olymp. lAxix, he produced 
hU fint comedy of the Clouds, and m the year fol- 
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Waspi, in which I 

for fail cooduct io tbe unfortunate . expediUon to 

Sicily. 

In the fourth year of Olymp. xc, we may plac« his 
comedy entitled The Peace, In the first of Olymp. 
zci, The Lysistrata: and in the second of the iame 
OlymjHad that of The Birds. 

The ThesmopboriBKUBK or Cerealia Celebrantes 
and CoDcionatnces fall within the period of Olymp. 
xcii, before the death of Euripides, who is satniied 
in the former of these piecei. 

The Frogd were performed in the last year of 
Olymp. xciii, after the death of Euripides. 

The Plulus, which completes the eleren comedies 
still remaining, and the last, to which he prefixed 
his own name, was produced in the fourth year ti 
Olymp. xcvii. 

It 19 generally supposed that we owe these re* 
mains of Aristophanes to St. Chiysostom, who hap- 
pily rescued this valuable, though small portion of 
bis favourite author from Us more scmpnlous Chris- 
tian contemporaries, whose zeal was fatally too snc- 
cessful in destroying every other comic author, out 
of a very numerous collection, of which no one eii< 
tire scene now remuns. 
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I SHALL now proceed to mention sane other prin- 
cipal writers of ibe old comedy, of whose works, 
though once the favountes i^ the Athenian stage, 
few memorials survire, and these so small and im- 
peri'ecl, and withal so separated from each other 
(consisting only of short quotations in the scholiasts 
and Erammariaos} that it is a task to collect them, 
which nothing would compeusate but the hope of 
bdne in some de{p%e the iagtrument of saving from 
absolute extinction the names of authors once so 
illustrious. 

Amipsias was a contemporary of Aristophanes, 
and no mean rival ; we have the titles of ten come- 
dies of this author. In some of these his satire was 
personal, but all of them seem by their titles to hava 
been leveled against the reigning vices of his time, 
such as the Gamestera, the Glutton, (he Beard 
(in which he inveighed against the hypocrisy and 
affectation of the priests and philosopners). The 
Adulterers, The Sappho (wherein tlie morals of the 
fair sex were exposed). The Purse, a second attack 
npon the gamesters, and The Philosopher's Cloak', 
in which it is understood he glanced pretty severely 
at Socrates. 

Plato was a comic poet, high in time and charac- 
ter; a collection of no less than forty titles of his 
comedies has been made by the learned Meuraius, 
but very few fragments of these are remaining. Cle> 
mens asserts that Aristophanes and Plato were mu- 
tually charged of borrowing IVom each other, which 
in (me sense makes greatly to the reputation ot our 
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poet. He is quoted by Plutarch in his Alcibiadea, 
and very honourably mentioned by the fuDouB Ga- 
len, by Athenceus, Clemens, Julius Pollux and Sai- 
das. There is a fragment containing four lines and 
a half, upon a statue of Mercury cut by Daedalus, 
which has an epigrammatic neatness and poiut in it, 
that induced me to render it in rhyme : he addresses 
the statue, mistaking it for a living figure; — 

Roalberel nhaanihon? Anawer me — Artdnmb? 
— " Warm from llie band of Dcdolni I ciwie ; 
Hy name Hercurios, oud, at von may prove, 
Aitaluei but biiBlatan Bpeat and move." 

Plato wrote a comedy personally against the Ge- 
neral CleophoD, and callea it by his name ; there are 
others of tiie same description in his catalogue, and 
some of the middle sort : there are a few lines upon 
the tomb of Themistocles, which have a turn of ele- 
^ant and pathetic simplicity. in them that deserves 
a better translation than I can give. 

On the Tomb of Themutodet. 

By the sea'i margia, on lbe,walery alraad, 
Thj moDumrDt, ThemiEtoclet, shall Btand. 
By Ihiu direcled lo Ihy native abore. 
The merchaet shall coDvey bis frtlgbted store ; 
And when oar fleeu are aunimoD'd (o the figbt, 
Albeng ahall coaqner with thy tomb in aigbt. 

The following fragment of a dialogue between 
a father and a sophist, under whose tuition he had 
placed his son, probably belonged either to the 
comedy called Tlie Beard, or The Philosopher's 
Cloak : it is pretty much in the spirit of otir old 
English drama. 
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ThOD hut dntrov'd die morals of in; ton, 
Aod tm'ii'd b!i mind, not m diipoifd, la vice. 
Unholy pedap>;oc I Wilb morniiig dranu, 
A flilh; CBlam wkkh be can^t ftam tbe«. 
Clean fmn hhrMntcr practice, now be mm 
Hk jrontbrbl tlgOBT. !■ it thiu yon ibool him ? 



And If I did, wbat baran him I Wby cmnplalD 
He do« bat follow wbat tbe wiie prescribe. 
The great Tolnptaooi law of Eplcura, 
Pleatare, tbe beat of all good thing! on earth t 
And bow bnt thm can pleaiure be oblaio'd I 



Vlrtne will (hre it him. 



And wbat but * Irtne 
!• nor pbiloaopby 1 When have you met 
One ofoiir lect flinh'd and disguiied wilh nin 
Or one, but one of Ihose yon lax lo [oandly, 
On whom to fix a ^1t? 



Not one, hut all. 
All who march forth with luperaiKoua brow 
High arcli'd wfib pride, beating (be city rounds. 
Like conaCablea in quest of rogues and outlaws. 
To find Ibat prodigy in hunmn nalnre, 
A wiie and perfect man I Wbat Is jonr icieoce 
Bat kilcheniicience? Hisel; lo descant 
Upon (be cboice bits of a savoury carp. 
And proTC by logk (hat hii mnmum tenvm 
Lid in hU bud i there yon can leetnre well. 
And whilst yoor gray beards wag, the gaping goMt 
Sits wondering mtih afooUikfaa ofpraiic. 

Plato, Coh. 

Crates, by birth an Athenian, wai first an actor, 
u)d afterwards a writer of the old comedy ; he per- 
fonned tbe priadpal characters in Cratious's plays. 
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and WW the great riral of Aristophanes* favourite 
actors Callistratus and Pbilonides; we have the 
titles of more than twenty comedies, and but four 
small fragmeata of this author : I have scorched for 
his remaios sore diligently, from the GircumstaDce 
of his haviDg been so celebrated an actor; a profes- 
sion which centres ic itself more gifts of nature, edu- 
cation, art, and ^tudy than any other. His come- 
dies are said to have been of a veiy gay and fase- 
tious cast ; and the author of the ProIegomsDa to 
Aristophanes informs us, that he was the first who 
introduced a dronken character on the Athenian 
ati^ : to this anecdote I gire credit, because no 
one could better know how entirely such an attempt 
depends upon the discretion and ad^ss of Uie ac- 
tor^who has such a part in his keeping: it is plain 
the esperinpenl succeeded, because even the trage- 
dians exhibited such characters in- succeeding times. 
Modem espeneoce shows us bow subject such re* 
presentations are to be outraged ; the performer ge- 
nerally forgetting, or not knowing, that fais own 
sobriety should keep the drunkenness be counler- 
feits within its proper bounds. Aristotle ascribes 
to Crates another inuovatiou with respect to (he 
iambic metre of the old comedy, which he made 
more free and apposite to familiar dialogue; this 
also corresponds with the natural and facetious cha- 
raoter of his drama. I cannot say the four small 
fragments which I have collected bear that stamp; 
on the contrary, they are of a grave and sententious 
<»ist : one of them is an observation on the e0ects of 
poverty, which Horace has either literally translated, 
or struck upon the very same thoughts in the follow- 
ing passage : 
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I find a siioTt Btnctnre upan the gluttony of the - 
ThessaljaBs; a remark upon the indecorum ofioTit- 
ing women to wedding suppers, and making riotoui 
entertainments at a ceremony which modesty would 
recommend to pass in private, and within, the respec- 
tive iamily where it occars. 

The last fragment is a short but toacbing picture 
of old age, and the ranity of human wishes: I 
think the turn of thought and expression extremely 
beautiful. 



Tbese ihriiFl'd tiaent and thie beodlof fraiBe 
The workmanthip of Time's itrone band proclauD, 
BklU'd to re<«K whate'ir the gnit create. 
And ipake that crooked wtakta the; faabloo itraight. 
Hard choice for dud, to die — or ebe to be 
TfaoC lotlering, wretched, wrinkled thin^ joa tte. 
Age then ne all prefer; for age we pray. 
And tratel an to llfe'i last liiigeiing day g 
TheD liokln; ilowl; dowp frum waree la worse, 
Find heanD'a eitorted boon oui greatot corM. 

Phrynichus was a <»>atemporary of Eupolis, 
and a writer of the old comedy ; a dramatic poet of 
the first class in reputation as well as in time. He 
was an Athenian oy birth, and must not be con- 
founded with the tragic poet of that name. I find 
the titles of ten comedies of his writing; these are. 
The Ephialtes; The Beard (the same title with that 
of Plato); Saturn; The KAvellers; The Satyrs; 
The Tragedians; The Kecluse; The Muses; The 
I*rieet, and The Weeding Women. We ha»c no 
other guides but these tides to guess at the come- 
dies themselres : we see, however, by some <A them, 
what subjects his satire pointed out to the specta- 
tors, in which the philosophers had their share as 
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usual 1 and by certain fragmenU io appears that 
Alcibiades waa also treatM with some penoaal 
severity, 

Pherecretes is the next author I shall notice, a 
poet famous in his time, and whose character as 
well as genius descends to us wiUi the warmest tes- 
timonies of high authority. His style was of that 
sort which has heen proverbially dignified as Most 
Attic: he acquired snch reputation by his poeiu 
as well as plays that the metre he used was called 
by preeminence " the Pfaerecratian metre." He 
was no less esceUent in his private character than 
in his poetical one ; he was attached to Alexander 
of Macedon, and accompanied that great conqueror 
in bis expeditions ; he lived in intimacy with Plato 
at Athens, and in some of his comedies was en- 
gaged in wum competition with Crates, the actor 
and author, of whom I hare already spoken. — Sui- 
das says he wrote seTeateen comedies, and the 
titles CM these are still extant: one of them, viz. 
The Peasants, is mentioned by Plato in his Prota- 
goras : Clemens quotes a passage from his Deser- 
ters of great elegance, in which the gods are intro- 
duced makiiig their heavy complaints of the frauds 
put upon them by manlund in their sacrifices and 
oblations: this poet also has a peiaonal stroke at 
the immoral character of Alcibiades. 

Having quoted a passage from Crates on the sub- 
ject of old age, I shall now select one from this au- 
thor on the same ; and if the reader is curious to 
observe bow the celebrated rivals expressed them- 
selves on a similar sentiment, he has an opportunity 
of making the compaiison. 



le kcsTiMt barden in 
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For ifben (be mlnd'a experience comes at leoglh, 
II comei to numm the body's lov of tlrengih. 
Rmigii'd (o Ipnonuice all our better daji, 
Knowledge J nit ripens wben tlw man decays; 
One ray of light the cloBing eye receivei, 
And vlwlom only lakes wbal folly leaves. 

PhesecbITu. 

Pheraorates intitled one of bis comedies The Tv- 
raany : it does not appear what paiticuIaT object he 
bad in view under this title, but from the following 
fra^eot he seema to have lerded aome ahare -of hia 
satire against the fair aez— 

Remark hoir wisely ancienl art prorLdes 
The broad-brimin'd cap wilh flat expanded sides : 
A cup contrived for man's discreeler n»e. 
And sober potions of Ihe generuus Juice i 
But woman's more ambilious Itiirety soul 
Sean lonifd lo reiel In Ihe pleateoas bowl i 
Deep and capacious as the swelling hold 
Of some staul bark, she ^aped the hallow mould. 
Then turning out a vessel like a Inn, 
Simpering eiclaini'd — Observe 1 I drink ba( one I 

PBE>KCRATei. 

AthenseuB has preserved a considerable fragment 
from this author, extracted from bis comedy of The 
Miners, which I look upon to be as curious a speci- 
men of the old comedy as I have met wi(h. It is a 
very luxuriant description of the riches and abun- 
dance of some former times to which he alludes, 
strongly dashed with comic strokes of wild eztrava- 
gaoce and hyperbole. These Miners were probably 
the chorus of the drama, which no doubt was of a 
satirical sort, and pointed at the luxuries of the rich. 
By the mention made of Flutus in the first line, we 
may suppose tiiat these Mineg were of gold, aodpro' 
bably the deity of that precious metal was one of the 
persons of the drama. 
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From the Miner* of Phereerate*. 

The daji of Platot were the dnja of gold t 
Tht KMOD of high feeding Bud good cheer : 
Alven of goodly beef and brewla ran 
Balling and hnhbliog Ihrougb the HeamiDg rtreeti, 
With islBUdi of fat duoipliDgi, cut lo Mp> 
Aod slippery gobbets, moulded into moulhfuli, 
That dead men mighl have swallowed i floating tripci 
And fleet) of nnsaget In luscious moisela 
Stuck to the bankilike ojsteni here and tberr, 
For relisbers, a gall tigh scanned high 

The purlly gammon sailing in full sUle 
Upon his smoking plaller heaTca in sight, 
£ucompass'd with his bandoliers like gnards. 
And coaroy^d by huge bonis of fnvnentj. 
That with their geueions odoart scent the air. 

— ^Yoa staler me to (ell of these good dayf. 
And yet to live with ui on our hard fare, 
When death's a deed as easy ai to drink. 

If yoor moulb waters now, what had it dooe. 
Could yon have seen our delicate fine (brOEhes - 
Hot from the spit, with myrtle-berries craiam'd. 
And larded well with celandine and parsley. 
Bob at your hongry lips, crying— Come, eat me! 
Nor was this all| for pendent o<er head 
The fairest, choicest fruits in clusters hnngi 
Girls tiio, yonng girls, just budding into bloom, 
Clad in transparent vests, stood near at hand. 
To serve us with fre^ roses and full cups 
Of rich and fragrant nine, of which one giasK 
No sooner was dispalch'd, than straight behold 1 
Two goblets, fresh and sparkling as (he flrst, 
Provoked us to repeat (he increasing draught. 
Away then with your ploughs, we need them not. 
Your scythes, your sickles, and your pruning huoks I 
Away with all your trumpery at once I 
$eed-(iaie aai harves(-home and vintage wakes — 
Your holidays are nothing worth lo ua. 
Our rivers roll with luiary, oar vats 
O'erflow with uectnti which providing Jove 
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Sbnncn down by cataracli) the rery snlten 
From our boue-lflpt apoul wioe, tut fareaU witc 
Whose Tery lea?ea drop ratness, ivoking riands 
Like monntainE riie — All nalnre'B one gre»l feoit. 

Amphia, the aoa of Amphicratea, an Atheniwi, 
wa« a celebrated comic poet: we have the titles of 
one and twenty comedies, and he probably wrote 
many more : by these titles it appears that he wrot« 
ID the satirical vein of the old comedy, and I meet 
with a stroke at his contemporary Plato the philo- 
sopher. He has a play intitled. The Seveo Chiefa 
against Thebes, which it probably a parody upon 
-Kschylus, and proves that he wrote after the per- 
sonal drama nas prohibited : there is another called 
The Dicers ; and by several scattered paaaaEes he 
appears to have exposed the persons of drunkards, 
gamesters, courtesans, parasites, and other vicious 
characters of his time, with great moral severity : 
there are also two comedies, intitled Women's Love 
and Women's Tyranny. 

Hermippus was a writer of the old comedy, and 
an Athenian. No less than forty comedies are given 
■ to this author fay Suidas ; he attacks Pericles for his 
dissolute morals, and in one of his plays calls him 
King of the Satyrs, advising him to assume the pro- 
per attributes of his lascivious character : he was the 
son of Lysides, and the brother of Myrtilus, a comic 
writer also. 

Hipparchus, Pbilonides, and Theopompus com- 
plete the list of poets of the old comedy. Pbilo- 
nides, before he became a votary oC the muse, fol- 
lowed the trade 6( a fuller, and, if we are to take the 
word of Aristophanes, was a very sillv vulgar fellow, 
illiterate to a proverb. Atbenseus and StobKus have, 
however, given us some short quotations which by 
no means favour this account, and it is probable 
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there was more satire than truth in Ariatophaoes's 
character of him. Theopompus is described as a 
man of excellent morals, aad though he was long 
afflicted with a defluxion in his eyes, which put him 
from hi^ studies, time has preserved the title of 
twenty-four comedies of his composing: verj little 
remains upon record either of hira or his works. 

One short fragment of FhiloDides is all that re- 
mains of his works, and it is a specimen which con- 
vinces me that we must not always take the charac- 
ter of a poet from a contemporary wit, engaged in 
the same studies. 

Fragmenti of PhiloMidei. 

BecauK 1 iiald the laws in due rripcct. 
And fear to be uDJuet, am I a coward ! 
Meek let me be to all Ibe friends of (ruth. 
And onlj terrible amOngit iU foeii. 

SoU aqaia mrtuH atqua epu amida, 

I now take leave of what is property called The 
Old Comedy; in the farther prosecution of this- 
work (if Uiat shaJi be perioitted to me), it is my in- 
tention to review the writers of the Middle, and 
conclude with those Qf the New Comedy. 
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No. CXUI. 

I SHALL now resume the plan I have pursued in the 
foregoing numbers, aod proceed widi my review of 
the writers of the Greek stage. 

In No. cxLi, I took leave of what is properly 
called The Old Comedy; I am next to speak of that 
class of authors who ve generally styled writers of 
The Middle Comedy. 

The spirit of a free people will discover itself in 
the productionB of their stage ; the comic dramiii 
being-a professed represeDtatioo of living manners, 
will paint these likenesses in stronger or in fainter 
colours, according to the degree of license or re^ 
straint which may prevail in different places, or in 
the same place at different periods. We are now 
upon the particular era in the Athenian constitution, 
when it tegan to feel such a degree of control 
, under the rising power of the Macedonian princes, 
as put a stop to the personal licentiousness of the 
comic poets. If we are to consider Athens only as 
the capital seat of genius, we must bewail this de- 
clensioD from her former state of freedom, which 
bad produced so brilliant a period in the annals of 
her literature ; hut speak of her in apolitical sense, 
and it must be acknowledged that whatever re- 
straints were put upon her liberty, and however 
humblipg the disgraces were which she incurred, 
they could not well be more than she merited by 
her notorious abuse of public prosperity, and more 
ungrateful treatment of her best and most deserving 
citizens. When the thunder of oratory was silencea. 
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Uie flashes of «it were no longer displayed ; death 
stopped the impetuous toogue of Demosthenes, and 
the hand of power controled the acrimonious muse 
of Aristophanes ; obedient to the rein, the poet 
(decked his career of peTBOQality, and composed 
bis .£olosiam upon the plan of what we now deno- 
minate the MiddU Comedi). Cratinus also, though 
the bitterest of all the old writers, began to sweeten 
his gall, and, conforming to the necessity of the times, 
vondescended to take up with the resource of parody, 
and wrote his Vlyita upon the same system of re- 
form ; DO longer permitted to vent his satire upon 
living characters, be took post on the boldest ground 
that was left for bim to stand on, and opened bis 
attack upon tiie dead by ridiculiog the immortal 
Odyssey of Homer. The chorus was now with- 
drawn, and the poet no longer spoke his Own senti- 
ments or harangued his audience by proxy ; parody 
is satire of so inferior a species, thiat if comedy did 
Hot very sensibly decline in its middle era (which 
ttere is do reason to think was the case), it must 
have been upheld by a very strong exertion of ta- 
lents, or by collateral resources of a better stamp 
than this which we are speaking of. Some, who are 
ranked in the old class of comic writers, cootioned 
to compose for the stage, as we have already in- 
stanced ; it may well be presumefl that they at last 
drooped the wmg, and flagged under the pressure 
of unexperienced restraints ; but if I may form a 
conjecture of Ibe comparative spirit and excellence 
of die Middle Comedy from the samples and frag- 
ments of those dramatists who properly and ex- 
clusively lieloQg to it, I find nothing which disposes 
ne to suspect that it had in the least declined from 
the merit of the first writers, but, on the contrary, 
should conceive that it advanced in perfection no 
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less than it ^ in time by the rerolution which took 

1 shall iKiw produce some sp«c)niena of the come- 
dies which fall uodei this class, aQd such acconnts 
as I have been ahle to collect of tlieir authors, wbosi 
I have ranged alphabetically; the first, therefore, 
which I shul tpeak of will he the poet Alexis. 

ALEXIS. 

This poet was a nattre of Thurinm in Magna 
Gneda, a town celebrated for bemg the birthplace 
of Herodotus ; he was great ancle, by the father's 
side lo Meoander, and was (he first to discover and 
eoconrage the early genius i^ that ttdnured writer. 
Alexis lived to a great age, and we have the autho- 
rity of Plutarch for saviag, that the vigonr of his 
faculties was preserved^to the last: "The comic 
poets, Alexis and Philemon," a&ys ^at aullior, 
" contiDued to write for the stage to the latest period 
of (heir lives, and when death at length sttrpriaed 
them, he found them crowned with the trofriiies of 
success, and biumpbtng in the plaudits of the the- 
atre." The numerous productions of our poet con- 
firm this assertion of Plutarch, for Suidaa says be 
was author of no less than two hundi«d and forty- 
five dramas, and I find the dtlea of one hundred and 
thirteen of this collection even now upon record; 
(his prorea that he possessed a very copious vein of 
invention, and the fragments, which remain out of 
die general wreck of his works, indicate the richness 
as well as copiousness of that vein. The works of 
BUch a master were of Ibemaelves a study, and as 
Henander formed himself upon bis instructione, we 
cannot fail to conceive very highly of the preceptor 
firam the acknowledged excellence of Uie pupil. I 
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diseoTer a comedy of Alesis intitled Adelpfat ; it U 
generally supposed that Tereoce copied his comedy 
of that Dame from MenondcT, but unless bis cchd- 
meatators hare aireD some better reason than I 
bare yet met wim for the fact, it will bear a doubt 
at least whether that elegant copy may not have 
been as much iadebted to the uncle as to the ae- 
phew, for the charms of its diabgue and the delicacy 
of its character, 

Agellius informs us that Alexis formed the plot 
of one of his comedies upon the life and actions of 
Pythagoras; posterity will give him credit for his 
choice, aa we cannot conceive a happier fable for 
an ingenitius author to work upon, nor any that 
would a&rd a more fruitful field for facetious rail- 
lery than the extravagant and juggling tricks and 
contriraBces, which that impostor's story teems 
with. Amongst his fragments I discover one little 
scrap, which though a very small one, seems to 
hare been a splinter of the wreck, wherein he ridi- 
cules a certain gluttonous Pythagorean, named 
Epbicbarides, for evading the abstemious rule of bis 
sect of eating nothing that has life, by swearing that 
his meat is killed before it is cooked ; there can be 
flo doubt but the tenour of the piece was altogether 
satirical, for it cannot be supposed that the same 
man, who lampooned Plato, would spare Pythago- 
ras ; and that he did not treat Plato in this con- 
temptuous strain we have the word of Laertius, who 
refers to no less than four of his comedies, in which 
he ridicules him very severely : there is one short 
passage still remaining which conveys a sneer at 
liiis philosopher, and so far as it goes confirm* the 
anecdote, which Laertius gives us; but the bio- 
grapher does more than the admirers of the divine 
Plato will thank him fbr, when he informs as of the 
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gntx and comeliness of Alexis's person, and of 
Plato's partiality to bim on that accoont; and 
amongst many other gatlantries of the like nature, 
we find some verses addressed to Alexis, in praise 
of his beauty, % the enamoured philosopher, whose 
inase seems to have visited him pretty frec|ueDtly on 
tiiese occasions. There is no great point in his love 
epigram lo Alexis, but in that to a certain young - 
nan named Stella, who was his fellow student in 
astrology, he seems to have been as extravasant in 
imagination as Juliet's amcelto of cutting Romeo 
into little ttan, for I question if the whole school of 
l^icunis can furnish a more ridiculous start of rbap- 
stAlical bombast than the following: 



What a plunge is this for Pegasus to make with a 
grave philosopher on his back I Whether it was 
successful or not with the young star-gazer I am 
Dot curious to inquire; if he was in the humour (o 
be tickled with nonsense, I should think such an ad- 
dress must have been irresistibly charraiug; but we 
may be' very sure that Alexis was not so complying, 
and that, instead of being pleased with the flattery, 
he turned the flatterer into ridicule upon all occa- 
sions, first in his Meropis, again in his Ancytion, bis 
Olympiodorus, and most of all in bis celebrated 
comedy intitled The Parasite. Aristotle records 
an answer made by Alexis to an inquisitive fellow, 
who observed him in his latter years slowly crawl- 
ing along the streets of Athens, and demanded 
"what be was doing?" " Nothing i" replied the 
feeble veteran, " and of that very disease I am 
dying." Stobteus has the same anecdote, and I 
think it lulikely for a man who preserved so vigor 
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om ft miod, as Plutarch says he did, to eitreme old 
mge, to be what AthenieiiB calls him, 'Oyfio^yot, a 
glatton; I conclude therefore that the Deipnoso- 
pbist was in the mistake of Congreve'a Jeremy, who 
suspected Epictetus was a red cook, whereas he 
only wrote receipts. I have one of these nowbt^ore 
me from the pen of Alexis, which does not seem to 
speak of the Epicurean lumffituR bomim with tdi that 
respect and approbation which a glutton would na- 
tarally profess for it.— This it is — 

I ligh'd for else, and, wear; of my lot, 
WiBh'd to eichange i(| in (hij mood I itroH'iI 
Up to the cilBilel three tnenl dKyii 
jLod there I foDod a bery of preceplan 
For my new lyitem, thirty in & poMp t 
All with on; Toice prepared to tutor me — 
Eat, drink, and revel in the Joji of lore ! 
For pleasDre is the wise man'B soverei|7i good. 

I think it will also bear a doubt, whether a vdup- 
tuary could find in his heart to vent such irony as 
the following, against the great supporters of his 
system, harlots and procuresses ; I cenfesa it shows 
Alexia to have been deep in the secrets of their to- 
cation, but ft libertine in practice would be branded 
for a traitor, if he was to tell such tales of the aca- 
demy be belonged to — He is speaking of the com- 
modious sisterhood of procuresses— 

Thev fly st all, nnd, a» their fnndg lacreue, 
With fresh recruits ihej alill augment their iWcfc, 
Moulding the yopng DO.itate to her trade t 
Fono, feature, manners, every thing bo changed 
■Hat Dot a trace of former self la left. 

lithe wench short i a tr!)ile >Dleorcark 
&iatl9 the pigmy tn a proper size. 

'- -"le too fall of stature? a low chair 



lu the fault, a 






Lawen her to itandard pitch—If. 
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ling readily Mppllea 

What nalore Btints, and all beholden crj 

See what plomp liauncbei ! — Hulh the ayi 

A high rouDd puaDCta, slufl like oar comic diDlls, 

And itrutting oat foreright ? a good slout busk 

PuibiHE Bthnrart shall force (he inCnider back. 

Hath gEe red brows? a little toot will core them. 

Is Bhe (00 black? (he cenise'^makei her fain 

Too pale of hue? the opal comei id aid. 

Hath ihe a beauty out ofsightP diKloM i(l 

8(rip ilQtnre bare withonL a blush— Fine (eelhf 

L«t her affect one ererlailing grin. 

Laugh wKhoul s(int — but ah! if laugh she caunol. 

And her lipa wan'( obej, lake a flue (wig 

Of myrtle, shape it like a bntcheT*! ikewer. 

And prop them open, ie( her on (he bi(t 

Day after day, when out of tight, till ose 

Grows second natare,and the pearly row. 

Will she or will she not, perforce appean. 

This passage I have literally rcDtlered, and I sus- 
pect it describes the artifices of an impure toilet, 
with precision enough to show that these Grecian 
models dre not absolutely auliquated by the inter- 
vention of so many t^oturies. Our moderQ puffers 
in perfumery may have carried artificial Complezions 
and Circtusian bloom to a higher state of perfection : 
I dare say they hare more elaborate means of stain- 
ing canoty eyebrows than with simple soot, and 
cannot think of comparing a little harmlesa opal 
with their poisonous larraKo of pastes, pomatums, 
and f>earl powders : but I would have my fair and 
virtuous countrvwomen take notice, that the sub- 
stitution of studed hips origipated with the Athenian 
jvostitutes, with this advantage on the side of good 
sense, that the inventors of the fashion never ap- 
plied false bottoms to those whom nature bad pro- 
vided with true ones ; they seemed to have had a 
better eye for due pn^rtion than to add to a t»- 
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duodaocy, becauaa in some cases it was coBTenieiit 



nil up t 

As I addresB this friendty hint to the plamper 
part of the fair sez, I shall rely upoo the old pro- 
verb for theii good humour, and hope they nill 
kindly interpret it aa a proof that my eye io some- 
times directed to objects which theirs cannot super- 
intend; and as they generally agree to beep certain 
particulars out of sight, a real Friend to decency 
will wish they would consent to keep them a little 
more out of mind also. 



No. CXLIII. 

We are indebted to Vitruvius for a quotation in the 
beginning of his sixth book, taken from one of the 
dramas of Alexia, to the following effect : " Where- 
as all the other states of Greece compel the children 
of destitute parents, without exception, to provide 
for the support of those who beg;ot them, we of 
Atheus," says the poet, " make the law binding 
npoQ such cbildren only, who are beholden to their 
parents for the blessing of a liberal education." — 
The proviso was certainly a wise one, and it is with 
justice that the poet gives his countrymen credit for 
l>einK the authors of it. 

Alexis in one of his comedies very appositely 
remarks—" that the nature of man in some respecta 
resembles that of wine, for as fermentation is neces- 
sary to new wjne, so is it also to a youthful spirit; 
when that process is over, and itcomes to settle and 
subside, we may then and not till then expect to find 
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B permaneDt tranquil lily."- This alliHioii he ogaia 
takea up, probably in the same scene, though under 
& difFerent character, and cries out — " I am now fai 
advanced in the evening of life's day, aod what is 
then ID the nature of man, that I should liken it to 
that of wioe, seeing that old age, which recom- 
mends the latter, mare the former? Old wine W' 
deed eshilarates, but old men are miserable to 
themselves and others." Autiphanes the comic 
poet has struck upon the same comparison, but 
with a different turn, " Old age. and old wine," 
says he, " may well be compared ; let either of 
them exceed their date ever so little, and the whole 
turns sour." 

Julius Pollux says that Alexis named one of his 
comedies TwaiKoarparla, and there are some pas- 
sages which we may presume are reliques of this 
Jiiece, of a very bitter cast, for he makes oue of his 
emale characters roundly assert: 

" Ka animal in nature can coiDpare 

In impndeiwe with wonan i 1 mjwtr 

Am one, and from my own ftipericnce tpeak." 

I flatter myself an English audience would not 
bear such calumny ; the modem stage encourages 
more respectful sentimentB — 



Our poet must have been in an ill humour with 
the sex, when he wrote this comedy, or else the 
Alhenian wives must have been mere JXantippes to 
deserve what follows — 
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Ai ihc whom yon call Wife. Sad lot b ours, 
Wbo barter life and all iti tree detighti. 
To be Ibe Jbteb of womao, and are paid 
Her bridal porttDP in tlie lucUewcoin 
Of wrrow and veiatioij. A man'i wralb 
Ii milk and hoaey to a i»omaii'& rage I 
He caa be much offended and foi^ive) 
Sbe nerer paraona llioje ihc nHWt offeodi : 
Wbat ibe ihould do ihe iligtals, w&at she should nol 
HMlj pnrsnes: fabe to each lirtuoai point. 
And odI; in her wickedness UDcere." 

** Who but a Innatie would ned and be 
WilFollf wretched i belter lo eadnre 
The ibBine of poverty and all its taunli 
Bather Iban Ihia. The reprobate, on whom 
The Cenior iCI hit braod, ia jnitiy doomed 
Unfit to gaiem otbera, but the wretch. 
Who weds, no longer can command himself, 
Nor baa hia woe a. period biit in death." 

So niuch for matrimony, according to out author's 
picture of it! he has left us a description of lore, 
which be has sketched in looie pleasing colours — 

" The man, who holdi (me plesnire to coMbt 
Td pampering hia vile body, and defies 
Love's great dlTinily, raihly maintainB 
Weak iaipioua war with an Immortal God. 
The.graveit maalen that the acbool can boaiC 
Ne'er trained hiii putiiU lo anch discipline 
Aa Lore hia TOlariea, nnrival'd power. 
The first great Deity — and where is he. 
So stubborn and determinedly stiff 
But ahall at some time bend Ihe knee to love 
And make obedience to hia mighty ihrine {" 

" One day ai slowly aaualering from tbe port, 
A Ihouaand carei conflicting hi my breasl, 
Thua I began to commune with mjaelf— 
Melhinki Ibeae painters misapply their ait. 
And never knew the being nhlcb they draw ; 
For mark their many falie concelta of loie. 
Love ia nor male nor female, maa aor god. 
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A manly conraKe vith a iromui'i fear. 
The madmaa's frenzy in a rtaHMiiDf miadf 
The alrenglh of aUel, the fnrj of a beatt, 
TtaeambilioD of abem — HMnetbiag 'tb. 
But bj Minerva and the goit 1 ■wrarl 
I kaow not what thn namelen umclhiDg k." 

This riddling description of love I consider u a 
very curious fragraeot of the Greek comedy, u it 
has more play of words aod less simplicity of thooght 
and style than I can recollect in any writer of tbti 
age and country. In general I think I can diacoTer 
more antithesis in the authors of the Middle Comedy 
than in any others, and I take it to have been one 
of the consequences of parody. Phsdria's picture 
of love in the opening scene of Terence's Eunuch is 
something in the style of this fragment of Alexia, 
and the particular expression of tU cum ratiime ttua- 
niaa seems of a piece with 'H droai fiavia^ i Si 
\&yot ^povSvTDt ; which I have rendered — 

** A madman's frenzy in a reaHniDc mind." 

Our Shakspeare is still closer to it, wheo Romeo, 
describing love, calls it 



And aguD— ■ 

Why tbcD, O branliDg Lave I O lovlne Hate t 
Oh I any thing, of nothing fint crealeT 
Oh] heavy lighlnest! lerioDs vonlly t 
Hiobapen ciuioa nf nell-ieeming fonni t 
Still woiiiag bleep, that U not nhal It is. 

Before I take leave of Alexis, I shall subjoin one 
more passage firom his remains, which conveys the 
VOL. III. c c 
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Btrongeat marks of detestatioD that lang;uage can 
sspply of that very vice which Athenseus would 
persuade us he was addicted to : but I will never 
be persuaded that a glutton wrote the following lines 
in the face of his own example, nor would it be an 
easy matter to conviDce me tiiat, if any glutton had 
the will, he would possess the wit to write them. 

"Yon, Sir, a Cyrenian as I lake yon, 
Lvok at yoar sect of desperate voluplaarin : 
There's Diadoms — beggary is loo good for hira — 
A vast inherifance in two short years, 
Where is it ? Squander'*), Taniah'd, gone for ever : 

So rapid was bis disaipatJon, Stop ! 

Slop, my good friend, yon cry ! not quite so fait t 
This man went fnirly and softly to his ruia; 
What talk yon of two yeara > Aa many days. 
Two little days were long enough to fluisif 
Young Epicharides; be had some soul. 
And drove a merry pace to his undoing — 
Marryl if a kind surfeit would surprise us. 
Ere we eit down to earn it, such preieotiou 
Wonld come most opportune to save the trouble 
Of a sick stomach and an aching head ) 
But whilst the punishment is ont of sight. 
And the full chalice at our lips, we drink. 
Drink all to-day, to-morrow fast and movro. 
Sick, and nil o'er oppress'd with uanaeous fumes; 
Sncb is the dmnkard's curse, and hell itself 
Cannot deiise a greater. — Oh that nature 
Might quit us of this overbearing burthen. 
Tills tyrant god, the belly ! take that from us. 
With all its bestial appetites, and man, 
Exonerated man shall be all soul." 



ANTIPHAN^. 

Antiphanes of Smyrna, or, as some will have it, 
of Rhodes, was born in or about Olymp. xciii. 
His father's name was Demophanes, and his mo* 
ther's (£aae, people of servile degree : yet our poet. 
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thus ignoble in bis birth, lived U> signalize hinuelf 
by bis genius, and was held in such respect by his 
Athenian pBtrons tbat a public decree was raade 
for the removal of his remains from the isle of Chios, 
nbere he died at die t^ of Bevenly-fout, and for 
depositing them in the city of Athens, where his 
funeral honours were sumptuously performed at the 
charge of the state. 

Various accounts are given of the number of bis 
comedies, but of all the Greek dramatists be appears 
to have been the most proUfic, for the lowest list of 
his plays amounts to two hundred and ninety, and 
some contend that he actually composed three hun- 
dred and sisty'five, a number almost incredible if 
we had not the instances of Calderoa and De Vega, 
too well authenticated to admit of a doubt in modern 
times, to refer to. Antiphancs bore off the prize 
with thirty comedies ; and if these successes appear 
disproportioned to his attempts, yet they were bril- 
liant, inasmuch as be had to contend with such re- 
spectable rivals. We have now no other rule 
whereby to measure his merit but in the several 
fragmcDts selected from bis comedies by various 
authors of the lower ages, and these, though tolera- 
bly numerous, will scarce suffice to give such an in- 
sight into the original as may enable us to pronounce 
upon its comparative excellence with any critical 
precision. True it is, even these small relics have 
agitated the curiosity of the learned modems, to 
whom so many valuable authors are. lost, but we 
cannot contemplate them without a sensible regret 
to find how few amongst them comprise any such 
portion of the dialogue as to open the character, 
style, and manners of the writer, and not often 
enough to furnish a conjecture at the fable they ap- 
pertain to : they are like small crevices, letting m 
one feeble ray of light into a capacious building ; 
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they dart occnsionalljr opoD Bome rich and noble 
part, but they cannot convey to us a full and perfect 
idea of the symmetry and oonBtruodon of the mfyes- 
tic whole. 

I have the titles of one huadred and four poioediev 
under Ihs name of this author. 



No. CXLIV. 

When T find the Middle Comedy abouading with 
jdvectiTeB against women, I am tempted to think it 
was the era of bad wiveB. Antiphanes wrote two 
plays of a satirical cast, one entitled Matrinumy, and 
the other The NvptiaU : we may venture to guesB 
that the following passages have belonged to one (^ 
both of these plays : — 

'^ Yc fotriiab hnsbuidB, Ihck not out your wWeat 
T>rtm not theit penopi floe, but clothe tbeir mind*. 
Tell (kem jogr lecreU ?— Tell tbem to Ibe crier. 
And make Ibe marketplBce yoar confidame I — " 
" Nbj, bnt (bere'i proper peDBlHei for blabbiag." 
" What penaltiei I they'll drive joa oat of Ibem t 
Summoti jonr children Into court, codvcdc 
Relations, friendi, and neighbaats to confront 
Aad nonantt yoar complaint, till in the end 
Jtudce It hooted down, and gaUt preraila." 

The second is in a more animated straio of comedy, 

" For thii, and only this, I'll trast a woman. 
That if you lake life from ber ihe will die. 
And belni; dead ihell come in life no noret 
In all Utingi elK 1 am «D iii4del. 
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O mi^hl T never more brbold a iroiiian ! 
Rather than I abonld meet that object, godi ! 
Strike oat my tya — I'll Ihaiik yon for your mercy," 

We are indebted to Athenseus for part of a dia- 
logue, in which Antiphanes has intioduced a travel- 
ler to relate a whimsical contrivance, which die king 
of Cyrus had made use of for cooling the air of his 
banqueting' chamber, whilst he sat at supper. 

"ji. Yon lay you've passed mach of your lime in Cypriu. 

B. All; for the war preieated my denarlure. 

^. Id what place chlefiy,may 1 aakf 

B. laPaphoat 
Where I laiv elegance in auch pei^ectiaD 
Ak almoEt mocks belief. 

ji. Of what kiod, pray jau? 

B. Take this for une— The monarch, when he inpi, 
Is fanned by living doves. 

j1. You make me carious 
Hovr this is to be done ; all other questions 
1 will pnt by 10 be resolved in this. 

B- There is a juicedrawn from the carpi n tree. 
To which yonr dove instinctively is wedded 
Withamoat loving appetite ( with this 
The king anoints his temples, and the odour 
No BOaner captivates tbe silly birds 
Than elT^ght they flutter round bim, nay, would flj 
A bolder pitch, BO strong a love charm drana tbem. 
And perch.O horrorl on his sacred crown, 
If that such profanation were permitted 
Of the bystanders, who, with reverend care. 
Fright them away, till thus retreating now. 
And now advancing, keep up such a coil 
With their broad vans, and be^ the lazy air 
Into io quick a stir that, in the conflict. 
His royal lungs are comfortably cool'd. 
And thus he sups as Papbian monarchi dioald." 

An old man io the comedy, as it should Beem, of tin 
riipardSrtt, reasons thus — 
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" I grant yon that an old fellow like myself, if he 
be a vhe felTow withal, one that has seen much and 
learned a great deal, may be good for something^ 
and keep a shop open for all cuHtomers who want 
advice in points of difficulty. Age is as it were 
an aitar of refuge for human distresses to fly to. 
Ob longevity 1 coveted by all who are advancing 
t^watds thee, cursed by all who have attained thee ; 
r^ed at by the wise, betrayed by them who consult 
thee, and well spoken of by no one. — And yet what 
is it we old fellows can be charged nitfal We are 
no spendthrifts, do not consume our means in glut; 
tcmy, run mad for a wencb, or break locks to get at 
ber ; and why then may not old age, seeing such 
discretion belongs to it, be allowed its preteasions 
io happiness?" 

A seryant thus rallies his master upon a species 
pf bypocrfay natural to old age. 

" Ah good mj maeler, yaa may sigh for death. 
And call uDBin npoa him to reluue yaa, 
BdI win you bid liiin welcone when he cnmM? 
Nol you. Otd'Charoa bos a stubbam lack 
fo tug you 10 his wherry "ad dlelodEC you 
From your rich tat>leB, ffhen your hour is come : 
I muEe (he gods wad unt a plague amoagst you, 
A good brisk iweepin; epidettiia plague : 
There's (i<>lbiQg else can cdake you all immortal." 

Surety ib^re is gfiod comedy in this raillery of the 
servant. — The following short passages have a very 
neat turn of eipression iu the original. 



" The man who nrsc laid down tne pcaai 
Thajjove ip folly nushlmseirihe foph 
For if to life that transport yno deny, 
Wbat privilege Is left us — but to die) 
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"Cease, monrneiB, ceue com plaint, and weep no morel 
TToat Inw friends are not dead, bnt gone before | 
Adianced a it^e or two upoD that road 
Wlilcb you inaal travel id tbe steps tbey trod i 
In tbe UHie inn «e all shall meet U last. 
There take nen life and laugb at torrawa pBat." 

When I meet these and many other familiar senti- 
menta, which these designers after nature abound in, 
I ask myself where originality is to be sought for ; 
not with these poets, it is clear ; for their sickles are 
for ever in each other's corn : nor ovea with the 
founders of the Greek drama ; for they all leaned 
upon Homer, as he perhaps on others antecedent to 
his era. ^s for the earliest writers of our own stage, 
the little 1 have read of their rude beginnings seems 
to be a dull mass of secondhand pedantry, coarsely 
daubed with ribaldry. ' la ^hakspeare you meet 
originality of the purest tiast, a |)ew cteaUon, bright 
and beaming with unrivaled lustre j hia contemporary 
Jonson did not seem to aim at it. 

Though I have already giren a Parasite from 
Eupolis.and compared him with Junson's admirable 
Mosca, yet I cannot refuse admission to a very 
pleasant impudent fellow, who gives name to a co- 
medy of Antiphanes, and, in the following spirited 
apology for his life and actions, takes upon him the 
office ofl>eing bis own historian. 

" What art, vocation, trade, or mystery 
Can malcb wilb your fine Parasite ?~-The pdnferl 
He! a mere dauber: a vile drudge the Farmer : 
Their bosiaen ia to labour, oun 1o lao^. 
To jeer, to quibble, faith, onl and to drink. 
Ay, and to drink lustily. Is not this rare! 
'Tis life, my life at least : the first of pleosurei 
Were to be rich myself; hut neit to this 
I hold it best la be a Parasite, 
Am) feed upon tlie rich. Kow mark me right ) 
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8e( d»WD m; lirtucs ODe b; one : inprimia, 
Goodwill to All men— Would the; were all ricb 
So might I pill (bem ail : malice to iioDe{ 
I envy no man'i fortune, all I wi>b 
la hut to share it : noald Jon hare a friend, 
AgalUol atead; friend? I Hmyoar man: 
No itriker I, no swaggerer, no defsmer. 
But one to brar all Ihf se and sliil forbear : 
If you inault, J langh, nnrufflcd, merry, 
lovincibly good humour'd, atill 1 lau^ ; 
A atom good ioldler I, valoroua to a fault, 
When ooce my alomacb's U|i and wpper'a aerred : 
Yon know my humour, not one spark of pride. 
Such and the aame for eier to my friends : 
If cudgel'd, molten iron to (he hammer 
la DolHi malleable; but if I cudgel. 
Bold a> tbe thunder: is one to be blinded? 
1 am the lighlning'a flash : lo be paS'd np, 
I am the wind to blow hi m to the bursting : 
Choked, strangled 1 1 can do'C and save a halter : 
Woald yon break down hisdoon! Behold on earthquake; 
Open and enlerthemf A battering ram : 
Will you sit down to supper i I'm yoar gueat, 
Your very Flu, to enter without bidding : 
Would you moie off? Yon'll more a well as soon : 
I'm far all work, and though the job were stabbing. 
Betraying, false accusing, only lay 
Do this, and it ii done I I stick at nothiDgi 
They call me Thnaderbolt for uiy dispatch i 
Friend of my friends am I: let actions speak me; 
I'm much too modest to csmmend myself." 

I must coDHider this Iraement as a very striking 
BpecimeD of the author, and the only license I have 
used is to tack together two separate extracts from 
tb« same original, which meet io the break of the 
tenth line, and bo appositely that it is highly pro- 
bable they both belong to the same speech ; more 
than probable to the same comedy and character. 
Lucian's Fariuite seems much beholden to this of 
Antiphaoes. 
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Antipbanei wu on a certain occaaion commanded 
to read one of his comedies io the presence of Alex- 
ander the Great ; he had the mortification to find 
that the play did not please the royal critic ; the 
moment, was painful, but the poet, addressing the 
monarch as follows, ingeniously contrived to vindi- 
cate his own production, at die same time he was 
passing a courtly compliment to the prince at whote 
command he read it : — " I cannot wonder, O king I 
that you disapprove of my comedy ; for be who 
could be entertained by it must have been present at 
the scenes it represents ; he must be actjuainted with 
the vulgar humours of our public ordinaries, have 
been familiar with the impnre manners of our oour- 
tesans, a party in the beating up of many a brothel, 
and a sufferer as well as an actor in those unseemly 
frays and riots. Of all these things you. Great Sir I 
are not informed, and the fault lies more in my pre- 
sumption for intruding them upon your hearing tbaa 
in any want of fidelity with which I have described 
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ANAXANDRIDES. 

Anaxandridbs of Rhodes, son of Anasander, 
was author of sixty-five comediex, with ten of which 
heboreawaythe prizes from his competitors. Nature 
bestowed upon this poet not only a iine f^nius, but a 
most beautiful person ; his stature was of the ttJIest, 
his ail elegant and engaging, and whilst he affected 
aa efi'emiaate delicacy in his habit and appearance, 
he was a victim to the most violent and uncontrol- 
able passions, which, whenever he was disappointed 
of the prize he contended for, were vented upon every 
person and thing that fell in his way, not excepting 
even bis own unfortunate dramas, which be would 
tear in pieces and scatter amongst the mob, or at 
other times devote th«n) to the most ignominious 
uses be could devise : of these be would preserve no 
copy, and thus it came to pass that many admirable 
comedies were actually destroyed and lost to pos- 
terity. His dress was splendid and extravagant in 
the extreme, being of the finest purple, richly fringed 
with gold, and his hair was not coiled up in the 
Athenian fashion, but suffered to fall over his shoul- 
ders at its full length: his muse was no less wanton 
and voluptuous than bis manners, for it is recorded 
of him that he was the first comic poet who ven- 
tured to introduce upon the scene incidents of the 
gTMsest intrigue : he was not only severe upon Plato 
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and the Academy, but attacked the magistracy <rf 
AtiicDB, chargiDg them with the depravity of ueir 
lives, in so daring and contemptuous a sl^le that 
liiey brought him to trial, and by one of ~the moat 
cruel sentences upon record condemned the unhappy 
poet to be starred to death. 

Zarotlus and some other commentators upon Ovid 
interpret that distich in his Ibis to allude to Anax- 
andrides, nhere he says, vei. 625<6, 



I know this interpretation of Zarottus is contro- 
rerted upon the authority of Pausanias, and Ovid 
is supposed by some to point at Mxvius, by others 
at Uipponax; but as the name of the suHeter is 
not given, those who incline to tlie construcUon of 
Eustathius, as well as Zarottus, will apply it to our 
author. 

Of the titles of his comedies eight and twenty 
remiun, but for his fragments, which are few in 
number, I discover none which seem to merit a 
translation : had be spared those which his passion 
destroved, happy chance might perhaps have rescued 
sometning worth our notice. 

AaiSTOPHON. 

This poet has left us more and better remem- 
brancers of his muse, ^ough fewer of his history: 
that he was a writer of the Middle Comedy is all I 
can collect which personally concerns him : the 
titles of four of his comedies are in my hands, but 
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though Plutarch, AliieDieus, I^ertius, in hia Pjtfaa- 

Eoras, Stobnus &Dd Glyraldus all make mentioa of 
is naine, none of them have g^ven us any anecdotes 
of his histoiy. 

Love and matriioony. which, are subjects liUIe 
toDched upon by .^e writers of the Old Comedy, 
became important personagea in the Middle Drama; 
the former seems to have opened a very fiowery field . 
to fancy, the last appears generally to have been set 
up as tne butt of riaicule and inrective.— Our audior 
for iDstance tells us — 



But cureed u he hIid wed) a secoiid time." 

On the topic of lore he is more playful and inge- 



" LoTC, the distarber of the peoCF o( heaven, 
And Kiand fomcDler of Olympian feadi, 
Wu butiib'd rum the tynod or Ihe Godi : 
Thej droTe him dawn to earth at the eipeme 
OFiu poor mortali, and cnrtail'd bis wingi 
To ipoil bb loariDg and aecDre themselvci 
Prom hii annayaDce — SdtUh hard decreet 
For ever since he ronnu <be' unqniet world. 
The tyrant and despoiler of mankiad." 

There is a fragment of his comedy of the Fytha- 
giorista, in which he ridicules that philosopher's pre- 
tended visit to the r^ons of the dead — 

" IVe heard this arrogant Impostor tell. 
Amongst the nonders whicb he saw in bell. 
That Pluto with his tcholars sat nod fed, 
Singling them out from the inferior dead : 
Good faiihi the monarch was not over nice. 
Thai to take ap with beggar; and Ike." 
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In SDOther passage of the same satirical comedy he 
thus humorously describes the disciples of Pytha- 
goras— 

" So gauDl they seem, that ramine never made 
or lank PhilLppides Bo mere a Bhade; 
Of lallal tunny-SBh their tcaDtj dole. 
Their bCTerage, like the frofr's, a glaudiOK pool, 
Wi(h DOW and tbenra cabbage, at the but 
The leaving^ of thecalerpilJar's rroBt: 
Ha comb aiijiroacbeB Iheir disherel'd hatr 
To rout the long establiih'd myriads there; 
On (he bare gruoad their bed, nor do they Itraw. 
A warmer coverlid than serves the crow : 
Flumes the meridian lun wilhout a cloud I 
Tbey batk like grasshoiiperB and chirp aa load : 
With oil they never evan feast Ibeir eyes j 
The Iniury of Blockings they despise, 
Bui barefoot as tbe crane atili march along 
All Dighl in chorus with ihe screechowrt loDg.' 

Of AxioDicus the comic poet I have nothing to 
relate, but that be was a writer of reputation in the 
period we are describing, and that we have the 
titles of eis of his comedies, -with a small parcel of 
nnintereBtiog fragments chiefly to be found 10 Athe- 
nzeus. 

Batbou I must also pass over like the former, do 
records of his history, and only a few fragments of 
his comedies, mth three of tiieir titles remaining. 

Though I claaa ChEeremon amongst the writers 
of the Middle Comedy, I have some doubt if he 
should not have been in the hst of Old Dramatists, 
being said to have been the scholar of Socrates : he' 
is celebrated by Aristotle, Athenaeus, SuJdas, Sto- 
bieuB, Theophrastus and others, and the titles of 
nine of his comedies are preserved in those authors, 
with some scraps of his dialogue. Aristotle relates 
that in bis cometily of The Hippocentaur he intro- 
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duced a rfaapiody, in which he contrired to mix 
erery species of metre, ioTeDtiog as it should seem, 
a cbBTacteiistic measure for a corapoutid raoDster out 
of nature. 

Of Clearchus we have a few fragments, and tbe 
titles of three comedies preserved by Athenseus; the 
same author gives us the tide of one comedy by 
Criton, of four by Crobylua, and of tvo by Demox- 
enus, one of which is the Self-Tormentor, or Heau- 
tontimonimenos ; this poet was an Athenian born, 
and seems to have been a voluminous writer. Of 
Demetrius there remains only one fragment, yet we 
have testimony of his having been a comic poet of 
this period of great reputation. 

Diodorus was a native of Siaope, a city of Pontus 
and the birthplace of many eminent poets and philo- 
sophers; we have the titles of three of his comedies, 
and from the few fragments of his works now exist- 
ing, 1 have selected these which follow — 

" Thii 19 my role, and to this rule 1 'II hold. 
To cbooM my wife by merit, not by gold | 
For on that one election muit deptnd 
Whether I wed a fary or a friend," 

" When your foe diej, let all reEcnlment ceaae, 
Make peace with death, ond death shall give you peace." 

I meet with another fragment of this author, which 
is ao far curious, as it contains a bold blasphemy 
against the supreme of the heathen deities, and 
marks the very loose hold which the established 
religion had uoon the minds of the common people 
of Athens at this period, who must have been won- 
derfully changed by the new philosophy from tbe 
times of ^Bchylus and Aristophanes, who both in- 
curred their resentment in a very high degree for 
daring to affront the gods, though it is probable 
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neither went the length of Didonis's parasite, who 
asserts the superior dignity, authority, and even 
divinity of his vocation with the folloving hardy 
allusioQ to Jupiter himself — " All other arts," sava 
be, " have been of man's invention without the help 
of the gods, but Jupiter himself, who is our partner 
in the trade, first taught us how to play the parasite, 
and he without dispute is of all gods the greatest. 
Tis his custom to make himself welcome io every 
house he enters, rich or poor, no matter which, 
wherever he finds the dinner table neatly spread, the 
couches ready set, and all things in decent order, 
down sits he without ceremony, eats, drinks, and 
makes merry, and all at free cost, cajoling bis poor 
host ; and in the end when he has filled his belly and 
bilked. his club, coolly walks home at his leisure." 

Dionysius the comic poet was also a native of 
Sinope, the countryman as well as contemporary of 
Diodorus. I have nothing but a short sentence 
from this author, which conveys an excellent maxim 
so neatly turned, that I shall set it down in die 
original — 



Either lay somelhiDg belter tban nothing, or saj nolhiugl 

The noted tyrant of Sicily of the above name wai 
also a writer both of tragedy and comedy. 

Epfaippus, a writer of comedy in this period, was 
a native of Athens, and one of the most celebrated 
pi>ets of his age : we have the titles of twelve of his 
comedies, of all which that entitled Philyra was the 
most admired ; this Philyra was the mother of Chi- 
ron the Centaur. 
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EPICRATES. 

Eficrates was a native of the city of Ambrosia, 
the capital of Epirus ; hia reputation is high amcHigst 
the writers of the class under our. present teview; 
he was somewhat junioT in point of time to Anti- 
phaoes before mentioned, and, if we are to give cre- 
dit to Athenaeus, was an imitator of that poet's man' 
ner ; it is said that he went so far as to copy certain 
passages out of his comedies and introduce them into 
his own. Five of bis comedies are named, and the 
following remnant of a dialogue ridicules the frivo- 
lous disquisitions of the Academy in so pleasant a 
style of comic irony that I think myself happy in 
the discovery of it. The learned reader will acknow- 
ledge a striking similitude in the mauaer to Aristo- 
phanes's remarks upon the occupations of Socrates's 
scholars in the comedy of The Clouds. 

A. 1 pmj f oa, air (for I perceive joa leam'd 
In thcK ^BTC matters), let tn j igoarance luok 
Some profit from jour courteiy, aod tell me 
What are you wise philoaophen engaged In, 
Tour Plato, Menedemus, and Speuiippus! 
fFbst mightjr mysteries have Itaey in projectioD ? 
What new diacoveries ma; tbe world expect 
From (heir profound roeari^hei i f coi^ure you, 
B; Eartb, onr common molber, lo Impart tkem t 
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S. Sir, yan shall kaow at oar great fcaliT^ 

I was myielf their hearer, and ao much 
Ab f there heard will pregenlly discloie, 
So jiou nil! gijc it ean, for I must ipe&k 
or (hinge perchaoce inrpassing your belier. 

So slrange they will appeari bul so it happened. 
That (hoe most BBf;R AcademiciaDg Bat 
Ib solemn comaltalion — on a cabbage. 

-rf. A cabbase I what did ihey discover there ? 

B- Oh, Sir, yoiir cabbage hath its sex and gender. 
Its provinces, prerogBtivea, and ranks, 
And, nicely handled, breeds as many questions 
As il does maggots. All the yonnger fry 
Stood dumb with expectation and respect, 
Wond'ring vhat this same cabbage should bring forth: 
T^e Lecturer eyed them rouad, whereat a youth 
Took heart, and breaking first the awFul silence. 
Humbly erared leave to think — that il wa« round; 
The cauie wns now at issue, and a second 
Opined i( was an herb — A.third conceiTed 
With due submisiton it might be a plant— 
The diUerence melhought was such that each 
Might keep his own opinian and be right ; 
Bnt soon a bolder voice broke up the council, 
And,9leppiuf fiirward,a Sicilian quack 
Told them their question was abuse of lime, 

II was a cabbage, neither more nor lets, 

And they were fouls lo prate so much about it- 
Insolent wretch 1 amazement seized the troop, 
Clnmour and wrath and tumult raged amain. 
Till Flalo, Iremhiing for his own philosophy. 

Took up the cabbage and adjoutn'd the canae," 



!Eriphu9 was also a writer of the Middle Co- 
medy, and like the poet last reviewed is charged 
by AtbenKus with beiog a copyist of Aatiohanea. 
1 hree small . fragments, and the titles ot three 
plays, are every thing which now remains of thii 
author. 
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EUBULUS. 



Eubulus, the BOD of Euphraaor, and a Dadre of 
Atania id Lesbus, ranks nith the most celebrated 
po«ts of this era, and though Suidas enumerates only 
four and twenty of his comedies, Atbenxus contends 
that he was the author of fifty, and the oames of all 
these are still upon the list. lie flourished id Olymp. 
ci. which is so nigh in the period now under review 
aa to m^e it matter of doubt whether the old Co- 
medy has not a joint claim to his productions with 
the Middle. Ammonius, however, expressly classes 
Eubulus amongst the latter, and quotes his comedy 
of the Cup-bearers : it is from this very comedy, as 
it should seem, that the famous passage was taken, 
in which he introduced £acchus in person laying 
down to mankind these temperate and moral rules 
agunst the abuse of his blessings — 

Three cap* of wine a prudent man may take, 
Tbe tint of tbese for conBlitulion sake | 
The MCDDd la the girl he loves the bcali 
The third and last to IdU him to his re9t,~ 
Tbeo home to bed ! bnt if a fourth be poun, 
Thnt'ii the cuu of foil]' and not ours ( 
Loud noisy talking an the tifth attend! ) 
Theiiilh breeds fends and falling ant offrieudst 
Seven begets blows, and faces staia'd with ^re) 
Eight, BDd the watch patrole breaks ope tbe door t 
Mad with the ninth, another cup goes round, 
And the swill'd aot drops senseless to the ground. 

When such maxims of moderation proceed from the 
mouth of Bacchus, it argues great impie^ in his vo- 
taries not to obey them. 
The niost elegant epigrammatist might be proud 
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to father the fgllowing ingenious tnm upon the em- 
blem of Lore, addressed to a punter — 

Why, fooliib painter, give tbose wings to laje ? 
Lore ii qoI light, aa m; lad beart can prove : 
I<»re halb no niop, or none that T can leel 
If he can can flj I oh I bid him fly from me I 

EUPHRON. 

Euphron is another poet of our middle h'st, and 
one whose fame has outlived the works on which it 
was founded. Six of his comedies only have be- 
c|ueathed their names to ns, and a very scanty por- 
tion of their contents. One of these was entitled 
Adelphi, another claimant perhaps upon Terence. 
Athenaeus and Stob»us (thanks to their passion for 

Quotations and fragments 1) hare favoared ns with a 
!w small relics. There is something in the fol- 
lowiog distich of a melancholy and touching sim- 
plicity— 



What next ensues I recommend to the gentlemen 
who amuse themselves with cutting out work for 
Doctor's Commons ; 



The ancients had a notion that a man, who took 
no care of bis own atfairs, was not the fittest peraon 
in the world to be entrusted with those of others; 
writers for the stage must make the most of vulgar 
errors, whilst they are in fashion, and this may have 
betrayed our poet into a sentiment which modem 
wits will not give him much credit for^ 
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Let Ditt bia Sngen touch the pablic cheat, 
Who hy his ana prDfusion b dialresa'd ) 

ForlonglDDgjeaniof care il Deeds most take , 

To heal those (cougdi which ooe short hour will maks. 

I think the reader will acknowledge a very spirited 
and striktDg turn of thought in this short apos- 
trophe. 



HENIOCHFS. 

Heoiochus, the author of a nuinerous collection 
of comedies, was born at AtheDS, a writer of a grave 
sententious cast, and one who scrupled not to give 
a personal name to one of his comedies, written pro- 
fessedly against the character of Thorucion, a certain 
military prefect in those times, and a notorious trai- 
tor to his country. The titles of fifteen comedies 
are upon the list of this poet's works : from one of 
these a curious fragment has been saved, and though 
it seems rather of a political than a dramatic comt 
plexion, I think its good sense is sufficient to recom- 
mend it to a place in tliis collection, 

" I will enumerate to you several cities which, in 
the course of time, have fallen into egregious folly 
and declension : You may demand why I instance 
them at this time and in this place — I answer, that 
we are now present in the city of Olyrapia, and you 
may figure to yourself a kind of Pythian solemnity 
in the scene before us — Granted I you'll say, and 
what then? — Why then I may conceive these seve- 
ral cities here assembled by their representatives for 
the purpose of celebrating their redemption from 
slavery by solemn sacrifices to the Genius of U- 
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berty. This performed, they deliver tbemielvet 
over to be governed at the discretion of two certaii 
fiemftle personages whom I shall name to you — the 
one Democracy, Aristocracy the other — From thia 
fatal moment universal anarchy and misrule inerita- 
biy fall ui>on those cities, and they are lost." 

MNESIMACHUS. 

This poet is recorded by ^iaa and Athenseus, 
and by the samples we have of his comedy, few aa 
tbey are, we may see that he was a minute describer 
of the familiar manner and characters of the age be 
lived io : I take bim to have been a writer of a pe- 
enliar cast, a dealer in low and loquacious dialogue, 
a strong coarse colourist, and one who, if time nad 
spared his works, would probably have imparted to 
us more of the Cottuma, as it is called, than any of 
bis contemporaries. [ persuade myself that the 
samples I am about to produce will justify these 
surmises wilb respect to Mnesimacbus. 

Jonson could not describe, nor Mortimer deli- 
neate, a company of banditti or bravos at their meal 
in bolder caricature than what the following skelcti 
displays : 

Doet kaawwboin tbcm'rt lamp nitb, Mead I~-1'U tell Ibtei 
Witta glad^ston, not with pracefal ganbi 
, iDBtead of kniva we're mmi'd with naked iwordi. 
And iwallov flrebT«nd( in the place of food i 
Daggers of Crete ar^ Krved oi for coofectioni, 
A nd for & plate of peas a fricassee 
Of dialter'd ipears : Ihe cmbioni we repoK on 
Axe ihieldi aod breutpUtei, al oar feet a pile 
Of sliags and arrows, and oar foreheads wreath'd 
With mililar; eosigos, not with mjrtle. 

Theis remains a f ery curious fragment of a dialogue 
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between a master and his slave, which lays open to 
the reader the whole catalo^e of aa Athenian fish- 
market, and after all the pains it has occasioned me 
in the deciphering, leavcB me under the necessity of 
setting down a few of the articles in their original 
names, not being able to Had any lexicon or gram- 
marian in the humour to help me out of my difii- 

" Master. Hark ye, fellow, make tbe best of your 
way to Phidon's ridmg school (your road lies through 
the cypress grove burying-place to the forum by the 
public baths, where our tribunes hold their meetings), 
and tell those pretty gentlemen, who are there at 
their exercises of vaulting on their horses and off 
their horses (you know well enough whom I mean), 
tell 'em, I say, that their supper is grown cold, their 
liquor hot, their pastry dry, their bread stale, their 
roast done to powder, their salt meat stripped from 
the very bones, their tripes, chitterlings, sausages, 
and stuifed puddings mangled and devoured by 
guests who are beforehand with 'em : the glass has 
gone round, and the wine is nearly out; the com- 
pany are at their frolics, and the house thrown out 
of windows. — Now mark and remember every syl- 
lable 1 have said to you — Dost yawn, rascal? — Let 
me bear if you can repeat the message I have given 
you. 

" Servant. From the 6rst word to the last, as you 
shall witness. — I am to bid those sparks come home, 
and not loiter till the cook makes plunder of tbe 
broken victuals ; I ara to say the boiled and the 
roast are ready : I am to reckon up their bill of fare, 
their onions, olives, garlick, coleworts, gourds, 
beans, lettuce, knot grass : their salted tunny lisb, 
their shad, sturgeon, soais, conger, purple fish, and 
black fish (both whole ones), their anchovy, macka- 
reli fresh tunney, gudgeons, rock fish, dog fish tails, 
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cramp fish, frog fish, perch, baccalao, sardin, sea- 
weed fish, sea urchin, surmullet, cuckovv fish, pas- 
tmaca, lamprey, barbel, gray mullet, Lebius ^3a- 
rus, char, ^lian fish, Thraciaa fish, swallow fish, 
prawDS, calamary, fio under, shrimps, polypody. 
Guttle fish, Orpkiu, lobster, crab, bleak, needle fish, 
sprats, sea scorpion and grigg — I am to put them in 
mind of their roasts without number, of their goose, 
pork, beef, lamb, mutton, goat, kid, pullet, duck, 
swan, partridge, bergander, and a thousand more — 
I am to warn them that their messmates are already 
fast by the teeth, chewing, knawing, cutting, carv- 
\a%, boiling, roasting, laughing, playing, dancing, 
junketing, dnnkiog, mobbing, scutfling, boxing, 
battUng, — that the pipers are at their sport; every 
body singing, chorusing, clamouring, whilst the 
bouse smokes with the odours of cinnamon, frankin- 
cense, myrrh, sweet cane, storax, aloes, ambergris, 
mack, camphire, cassia, and a flood of all other ex- 



quisite 



campt 
perfui 
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MOSCHION. 

MoscsioN stands upon the autbority of Clemens 
AlezaDdrinua and Stobgeus, as a writer of the mid- 
dle comedy, and a dramatist of a very moral and 
pathetic turn: bis fragments fully rerify that cha- 
racter. A person in one of bis dramas relates the 
foitowiDg melancholy circumstance : 

" I met a lamenlAble example of fortune's insta- 
bility — A prince of Argoa begging his bread — The 
man, awhile ago so celebrated for bis great talents, 
high birth, and exalted rank, was bow reduced to 
the lowest state of human wretchedness, an object 
of comniiseratioa to every body who beheld him. 
Such of us as reached out the hand to him, or con- 
soled bim with the words of pity for his miserable 
condition, could not leave him without abundance 
of tears: surely such a dismal revolution of worldly 
fortune cau never be contemplated but with sympa- 
thy and condolence." 

The tender and religious sentiments conveyed ia 
the next fragment, which we owe to Clemens, cer- 
tainly demand a place of honour (was such honour 
in my power to bestow) in this collection. 

Lft the eartli corer and prolecl its dead ! 
And let man's brealb thiiher return in peace 
From whence it cone j bis spirit to the sklea, 
Hia tiodj to tbe clay of wbtcb 'twaa form'd. 
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ImpBrtnl to bim u % loan for life, 
Wtaich be BDil all mutt reader bacli Hgaia 
To eonh, (he comnioD molber of maakind. 

Again, in & straia yet more elevated — 

WoDad Dot the Mul of a departed mnD I 
Til Impiom craelt; ) let JDilice itrike 
The living, but ID mercj' spare the dead. 
And why punoe a ihadan that is past ■'. 
Why slander the de&F earth (bat caonot hear. 
The dumb that CBnaot utter ) When the soul 
No toDger takes accoDUt of haman wroDig, 
Mor joys Dor lorrows touch the moulderiag heart, 
Ab well jon ma; giro feeling to the tomb, 
Ai what it corera — both alike defy you. 

Nicostratua comes next under our review, a poet 
in his class of great reputation, as Athenseus, Sui- 
das, Laertius, and others testify. His comedies 
were found after his death in a chest, where they had 
been long missing, and much regretted; we have to 
the amount of fourteen of their titles, and are fur- 
ther informed that he was so excellent an actor, that 
it became a proverb of honour to pronounce upon 
any capital performer, that He played i* the ttyk of 
Nieottratot. It is with regret I discover nothing in 
the few small fragment* of this author and actor 
worth translating; however, that I may not pass 
over bis remains without the grateful ceremony of 
bestowing one small trihute to bis memory, I have 
rendered this short epigrammatic distich into our 
language — 



The talents of the greatest actor at best can sur- 
vive him by tradition only, but when Nature to 
those rare attributes adds the gift of a poetic genias, 

VOL. 111. B E 
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it gives a double poignancy to our regret, that time 
sfaoulii not bare left a relic even of these more con- 
siderable than the above. 

Of PbilippuB tbe comic poet I have no anecdotes 
to record, and nothing but tbe names of three come- 
dies to refer to, 

PH<ENICIDES. 

We are beholden to this poet for a very pleasant 
narTetive made by a lady of easy virtue, ia which be 
describes certain of her keepers with a great deal of 
comic humour, and it ia humour of a sort, that has 
not evaporated by the intervention of twenty centu- 
ries; shewas tired of her trade, and therefore, though 
the theme be a loose one, the moral of it is good : 
the lady is in conversation with a man named Py- 
thias, but whether the friend of Damon the Pytha- 
gorean or some other does not appear: the Doble 
profession of arms, physic, and philosophy had 
taken their turns in her good graces, but for the cre- 
dit they gained by the account, I think it is pretty 
equally divided amongst them — 

So help me, Tenus I as I'm fairly sick, 
Sick (0 the soul, my Pylhias, of Ihia trade : 
Vo more oo't I I'll be do maa'a miatress, I : 
Don't talk to me of Deetiay; I've dnae witb't) 
I'll hear no propbecies — for mark me well — 

No sooner did 1 buckle Co this bugioess 
Than Uraigtat behold r man of war aasail'd me~ 
He lold me at hie battles o'er and o'er, 
Bhon'd me good itock of scan, bnl none of cash, 
Mo, not a doit — but still he vapour'd much 
Of what a certain prince would do, and lalk'd 
Of this and that commission—in tbe clondi, 

e pill'd me of a twelvemonth's hope. 
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And a grsve (on of Phjiic fill'd hia place ( 
My home now teem'd an hospilol of Luzon, 
And tbe vile brggar mangled without mercy, 
A very haogmaD bathed id buman gore. 
My soldier waa a prince compared to thii 
For hi9 ffcre merry fiba i (bia sod of death 
Tura'd every thing he toocb'd into a corpse. 

When fortune, wbo had yet good store of spite, 
Noir coupled me toamost learu'd philoiopber ) 
Plenty of beard he bad, a cloak wilbsi, 
Enough to spare of each, and moral mazima 
Mbre than I could digest, bnt money — none; 
His sect abhorr'd it; 'twas a thing proscribed 
By his philosophy, an eril root, 
And when 1 asfc'd taim for a taste, 'twas poinon ; 
Slill I demanded it, and for (he reason 
That he ed slightly prized it,— all in vain— 
1 could not wiing a drachma rrom his clutchei — 
Defeod me. Heaven I from all philosophere f 



SOTADES. 

Sotades was a native Athenian, an elegant vriter, 
and in great favour with the theatre. I ahall present 
tbe reader with one of his fragments, which will be 
a strong contrast to the foregoing one, and which 
seems to prove, among many other iDstanses, how 
much the grave and sentimental comedy now began 
to be in fashion with the Athenians. 



Is (here a mao just, bonesl, nobly born ! — 
Maliceabonld hunt him down. Does wealth attend him i 
Trouble ia bard behind — Conscience direct I — 
B^gary Is at hia heeU: is he an Artiati — 
Farewell, repose I An equal upright Judge f — 
Keport ahall blast faia virlnes : b he alrong ?— 
Sickness shall sap hia BlrFD|;lh. Account that day. 
Which brings no new mischance, a day of resti 
For what is man ? what matter ia he made of? 
Haw born 1 what is he, and what ahall he be 1 
Vtuti an anaatural parent n this norld, 
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To fotler Dane bat TlllBia*, aod dealroy 
All, wbo are benEraclora la muikindl 
What wai the fate of SocrateB ^-A prima, 
A doK of poison i tried, condemn'^, and kill'd ; 
How died Diofenea) Ai a dog drei, 
With a raw monel in bii hungr; Ibroatf 
Atu for ^achylual nvBJDg he iralk'd. 
The •oaring eagle dropp'd a tnrtsiie dovn, 
And cinah'd thai brain where Tragedjr had birtb : 
A pallrf grape^lone choked the Athenian Beet 
Maitiffa o( Thrace derour'd Eurtpidea : 
And godlike Homer, woe the while I was Uarred— * 
Thus life, blind life, teemi nitb jierpetual woes- 
There is a melancboly grandeur io these senti- 
ments, with a simplicity of expression, which prove 
to US that these authors occasioaally di^essed fiom 
die gay s|»rit of comedy into passages not only of 
the most seriojs, but sublimest cast ; and I am per- 
suaded this specimen of the noet Sotades, notwith- 
standing the' disadvantages ot translation, will strike 
the reader as an instance in point. Where hut one 
fragment is to be found of a writer s works, and that 
one of BO elevated a character, must it not impress 
the mind with a deep regret tu think how many 
noble strains of poetry, how many elegant and bril- 
liant turns of wit these compositions would have fur- 
tiished, had they come down to ua entire "i and may 
I not flatter myself that as many as feel this regret 
will look with candour upon these attempts! 



STRATON. 

This poet supplies us with the names of two co- 
medies, and the smalt bequest of one fragment ; it is 
however an acceptable one, being interesting as 
recounting part of a dialogue, which, to a certain 
degree, gives some display of character, and also as 
being of a tseetious, comic cut in the character of 
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familiar life. The speaker is some master of a fa- 
mily, who is complaining to his companion in the 
scene of the whimsical, conceited humour of his 
cook— 

I've barbonr'd a He Sphinx and not a Cook, 
For by Ihe gads be tolk'd to me in riddles. 
And coin'd new words thai pose me to interpret. 
No sooaer hod he ratcr'd oo his office 
Than, ejeiag me from head to foot, he criea — 
" Hon many mortals haet thou bid to aopper!" 
Mortals! qiiolh I, what tell you me of mortals? 
Let Joie decide on their mortn.lilj' ; 
Yoa're crazy, Eore I none by that name are bidden. 
" No Table Uiheri no one to officiate 
Ai Master of the Coursea ?" — No SDch perwn | 
Muschion and Niceratus and PhiliDus, 
These are my guests and friends, aad amoogst these 
You'll find no table-decker as 1 take it. 

"Gnds! iait po^'ible?" crird he : Most certain, 
I pslienlly replied. He sweli'd and buff'd. 
As if forsoolh I bad done him heiniius wrong, 
And robb'd him of hjs proper dignity ; 
Ridiculous conceit '.—" What oSering makegt thou 
To Erysichlhon?" he demanded : None — 
" Shall not the wideJiorn'd oi be filled ?" cries he, 
I sacrifice no ox — " Nor yet n wether:" 
Not I, by Jove; a simple sheep perhaps. 
'■And what's a wether but a sheep?" cries he : 
I'm a plain man, my friend, and therefore speak 
Plain langna^e. — " What I I speak as Homer does t 
And sure a cook mayuse like privilege. 
And more than a blind poet." — Not with me ; 
I'll have no kitchen Homers in my house! 
So pray discharge your^f! — Thus said, we parted> 
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THEOPHILOS. 

The fraginieats of this poet supply me with & pas- 
sage upoD the fertile subject of love, which is of a 
reiy lively cast, and in a misceliaaeous collection 
like this, certaiolv deserves to be iecei?ed as one 
of the beauties of the Greek stage — 

If love be foil; ai the Echools would proTC, 
The mBD miul line bi> wlU wbo lUk in lovei 
Denj him love, joa doom the nretcfa to dpotli, ' 

And ibea it follows bo mmt Imc his brealh. 
Good Booth I there a a. young and daiDty maJd | 

I dearly love, a mioitrel she by trade | 
What (hen ) mittt I defer to pedsot rale, I 

And awn that lore traniformi me to a foal t 
' Not I, to help me ! B; the godi I nrear, i 

Tba n]iaiph I loie lifaireitof the fair I I 

Wiie, witty, dearer to ber poet'* light 

Than pilea of money on an autbor*! night i I 

Miut J not lore her tiieni Let the dull bdI, 
' Whomade tbelaw,«bcy ilt I will not. 

We hare the Domes of nren comedies ascribed I 
to this author, ' 

TIMOCLES. 

Of this name we have two comic poets upon re- 
cord, one of whom was an Athenian born, and to 
faim Saidas ascribes aix comedies ; of the other's 
birthplace we faaye no account, but ot bis plays we | 
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have elevea titles, and the fragmcntB of both are 
quoted indiscriminately ; amongst these I have se- 
lected one, which is ao far matter of curiosity, as it 
gives some deacription of the illustrious orator De- 
mosthenes — 

Bid me say any Iking ralber tbsa thUt 
But on tbiB theme Denmstbenes himself 
Shall sooner cheek the torrent of his speech 

Than I Demagthcnesf that anj^r^ orator. 

Thai bold Briareus, whose tremendous throai, 
Cbai^ed to the teeth nith batlerins .raina and ipeari, 
Beats do»n opposers ; brief in speech nas he, 
Bnl, cron'd in argnmeat, bis Cbrealeniog eyes 
Fla^'d Are, while tbnnder voilied from his lips. 

To one of the poets of the name of Timocles, but 
to which I know not, we are also indebted for a 
complimentary allusion to the powers of Tragedy ; 
it is the only instance of the sort which the Greek 
comedy now furnishes, and I am gradtied by the 
discovery, not only for the intrinsic merit of the pas- 
sage, but for the handsome tribute which it pays to 
the moral uses of the tragic drama. 

Nay, my good friend, but bear me. I confen 
Han II the child of sorrow, and this world. 
In which »e breathe, halb cares enough to plagae m, 
But it bath means withal to sooth Ibeite cares, 

Bhall in thai meditation lose hii own : 

Call, then, the tragic poet to your aid, 

Hear bim, and take instruction from ibe singe t 

Let Telephus appear i heboid a prince, 

A spectacle of poverty and pain, 

Wretched in both.— And what if jou are poor! 

Are you a demigod ? are yoo the son 

Of Hercules? begone! complain no more. 

Doth your mind struggle with dialracting thougbtsl 

Do your wits wander? are yon mad > Alasl 

So was Alcmson, nhilsl the world adored 

Hi) falher ■■ their God. YouT.eycs are dimt 
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What then i Ibe eyea of (Edipua were dark. 
Totally dark. You moam a son } he's dead -. 
Turn to the tale of Niobe for comfart. 
And match yonr loss with hen. Yoa're lame of foot t 
Compare it with the foot of Fhiloctetes, 
And make do mare comiilainl. Bot yOD are old, 
Old and anfortuoate; consult Oeneus: 
Hear what a king endured, and learo conteaL 
Som up yonr miseries, number up yonr sighs. 
The trojic stage shall give jon tear for tear, 
Aod wjub out all afflictions but its onn. 



With the poet Xeoarchus, author of eight dramas, 
I conclude roy catalogue of the writers of the Mid- 
dle Comedy ; one short but spirited apostrophe I 
collect from this poet, aod offer it in its oaturaltsed 
state as a small remembrance of my zeal to catch at 
every relic of his shipwrecked muse. 



I have now produced a list of comic poets, thirtv- 
two in number, who were celebrated writers for the 
Athenian stage within the period we have been re- 
viewiag, and in these translalions the reader has 
before him every thing that time has spared of their 
productions, except a few short and insignificant 
sentences, which had nothing to recommend them : 
the imperfect anecdotes here given of the several 
authors may be thought to contain very little inte- 
resting matter, but it has been no slight task to col- 
lect even these, and I am persuaded tJiat my aearch 
has left nothing behind which can give any farther 
elucidation to the subject ; if I were as secure of not 
having trespassed upon the public patience, through 
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too much diligence and minutencBB,! shoiJd dismiM 
my anxiety. 

The period of the Middle Comedy waa of short 
duration, -and thirty-two comic authors are no in- 
considerable nnmber to have flourished within that 
era; yet we may well suppose others, and probably 
many others did exist within the time, of whom no 
memorial whatever now mrrives: most of these 
names, which i have now for the first time brought 
tt^ether, will, I dare say, be new even to my 
learned readers ; for not many men of a studious 
turn, and fewer still of classical taste, will dedicate 
their time to those dry and deterring books in which 
these scattered relics were deposited, and on which 
they have hitherto depended for their almost des- 
perate chance of being rescued from extincdoa. I 
mention this not ostentatiously, as taking credit on 
the score of industry and discovery, but hoping that 
the labour of the task will be some apology on my 
behalf to such of my readers (if any such to my 
sorrow shall be found) who, having purchased these 
volumes with an eye to amusement only, may have 
been tired by the perusal of these papers, or, not 
caring to peruse ibeoi, have been cashiered of the 
just pnnxirtions of a volume. 

To the candour of those monthly publications 
irtiich are concerned in the review of new books, I 

Erofess myself to be very highly indebted ; that they 
ave adnutted and commended the sincere and mo- 
ral motives of my undertaking is above measnre 
gratifying to me ; in this particular I know I have a 
just claim to their good report, because they cannot 
credit me for more real love to mankind and mora 
cordial zeal for their social interests than I truly 
have at heart; but for my success as an author 
(which has bo much exceeded my expectatioDs), I 
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cannot deceive myself bo far as to ascribe tt wholly 
to my own merits, whea I must know bow great a 
sbare of it was the natural result of tbeir recom- 
mending me to tbe world. 

As I have not found any hints in these reviews, 
oor in the reports which Imve come home to me, 
that have tenaed to discourse me Id Ibe prosecution 
of these researches into the characters and remains 
of tbe Greek dramatists, I have gone on witb ar- 
dour, and shall go on, if life is granted me, to tbe 
end; the writers, therefore, of The New Comedy 
will come next under my review, and as we descend 
in time we shall increase in matter; the celebrated 
names of Menander, Philemon, Diphilus, Apollodo- 
nia, and some few besides, are not wholly left without 
record ; every fragment that bears their stamp has 
been accounted so venerable that some of the great- 
est scholars of modem times have thought it an office 
of honour to be employed in the collection of them ; 
none of these, however, have found their way into 
oar language, and as I flatter myself these of the 
Middle Comedy have risen upon their predecessors, 
I hope what is next to follow will not baulk tbe 
climax: my best care and fidelity shall be applied 
to the translations of such as I shall select for the 
purpose, and aa I have generally found the simpli- 
city of their style and sentiment accord best to the 
easy metre of our old English dramatists, I shall 
mostly endeavour to clothe them in the dress of 
those days, when Jonsoa, Fletcher, and Massinger 
supported the stage. To these I shall probably i^d 
some selections from Aristophanes, which I would 
not insert in their places, being aware that extracts 
upon a large scale would comparatively have exdn- 
guished their contemporaries, when act beside them 
upon a very contracted one. 
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UpoD die whole, it will be my ambition to give 
to the world what has nerer yet been attempted, a 
complete collectioa of the beauties of the Greek 
stage in our onn language from the remains of more 
than fifty comic poets. 



No. CXLIX. 



NoTHiNO now remains for completing the literaiy 
annals of Greece, according to the plan I have pro- 
ceeded upon, but to give some account of the drama 
within (hat period of time which commences with 
(he death of Alexander of Macedon, and couctudes 
with that of Menander, or at most extends to a very 
few years beyond it, when the curtain may figura- 
tively be said lo have dropped upon all the glories 
of the Athenian stage. 

This, though the last, is yet a brilliant era, for 
now flourished Menander, Philemon, Diphilus, 
ApolIodoras,Philippides,Posidippus; poets no less 
celebrated for the luxuriancy than for the elegance 
of their genius, all writers of the New Comedy, 
which, if it had not all the wit and fire of the old 
■atirical drama, produced in times of greater public 
freedom, is generally reputed to have been far supe- 
rior to it in delicacy, regularity, and decorum. All 
attacks upon living characters ceased with what is 
properly denominated the Old Comedy ; the writers 
of the Middle Class contented themselves wiUi 
Tenting their raillery upon the works of their drama- 
tic predecessors; the persons and politics of theit 
contemporaries were safe; whereas neither the 
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highest statjon dot ths brightest tnteats were any 
sure proteclioD fTom Uie uBrestrained iavectives of 
dw comic muse in her earliest sallies. 

The poets under Mir present review were not, 
htmerer. lo closely circumscribed as to be afraid c^ 
indulging their talent for ridicule and satire upon 
topics of & general nature ; without a latitude like 
ifais comedy coald hardly have existed ; but this 
was not all, for avongst their fragments some are to 
be found, which advance sentiments and opinions 
so directly in the teeth of the popular religion that 
we cannot but admire at the extraordinary toleratioa 
of iheir pagan audiences. Justin quotes a passage 
from Menauder's comedy of The Chariots, ia 
which an old mendicant is introduced carrying about 
a painted figure of the Great Mother of the Gods, 
after the manner of the present Popish Kosaries, 
and be^ng a boon as usual on those occasions ; 
the person addressed for his subscriptioD contemp- 
tuously replies, "I have no relish for such deities as 
stroll about with an old beggar woman from door to 
door, nor for that painted cloth you have the impu- 
dence to thrust into my presence: let me tell you, 
woman, if your Mother c^ the Gods was good for 
any thing, she would keep to her own station, and 
take charge of none but those who merit her protec- 
tion by their piety and devotion." This rebuff is of 
a- piece with the surly answer of the cynic Antistbe- 
nes, reoorded by Clemens Atesandrinus, when, be- 
ing teased by these mendicants, the philosopher re- 
plied — " Let the Gods provide for their own mother; 
I am not bound to maintain her," In another frag- 
meat, quoted both by Clemens and Eusebius, Me- 
nander brsaks forth into a bolder rhapsody, which 
breathes Uie spirit, and nearly the very words of the 
Hebrew prophets : a person (in what drama does 
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uot appear) addresses his companion in the scene to 
this effect: — "If any man, O Paraph il us ! thinks 
Uiat God will be well pleased with tlie sacrifice of 
multitudes of osen or of goats, or of any other vJc- 
tima ; or by robing his images in cloth of gold and 
purple, and decking them out with ivory aud eine- 
ralas ; that man decetveth himself, and his imagina- 
tions are vain : let him rather study to conciliate 
God's favour by cluing good to all men ; let him 
abstun from violation and adultery; let him not 
commit Uieft or murder through the lust of money ; 
nay, covet not, O Pamphjlusf so much even as the 
thread of another's needle, for God is ever present, 
and his eye is upon thee." This will serve in the 
place of many more passages which might be ad- 
duced to prove that the comic poets of this period 
were not only bold declaimera against the vice and 
immorality of the age they lived in, but that thejr 
Toitured upon truths and doctrines in religion totally 
irreconcilable to the popular superstition and idol^ 
tries of the heathen world. 

It was on the new comedy of the Greeks that die 
Roman writers in general founded theirs, and tiiis 
they seem to have accomplished by the servile vehi- 
cle of translation: it is said that Terence alone trans- 
lated all Menander's playa, and UieBe,by the lowest 
account, amounted to eighty ; some authorities more 
than double them, an improbable number to have 
been composed by a poet who died at the age of 
fifty, or veiy little after. 

QttiH el JoBga dies deltbit acripla MtRandti, 



Menander was born at Athens, the son of Dio- 
pethes and Hegesistrala ; he waa educated in the 
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Mhool ofTheophrMtns the peripatetic, Aristotle's 
successor: at the early age of twenty be began to 
write for tbe stage, and his passions seem to have 
been no less forward and impetuous than his genias; 
his attachment to the fair sex, and especially to his 
mistress Glycera, is upoa record, and was vehement 
in Uie extreme : several of hi> epistles to that cele- 
brated courtesan, written in a very ardent style, 
were collected and made public after his decease : 
the celebrity of hb muse and the brilliancy of his 
wit were probably his chief recommendations to that 
lady's favour, for it should seem that nature had not 
been very partial to his external, besides which he 
squinted mest egregiously, and was of a temper ex- 
tremely irascible. If we were to take his character 
as a writer from no other auUiortties but of die frag- 
ments, we should form a very different idea from 
HMt of Plinjr, who says he was omnis Uotutue inter- 
preg, and this even Plutarch, his avowed panegyrist, 
is candid enough to admit. Ovid also says — 

Tbe gay Heoaader charuK each yauthful bcart. 
Add love ia every fable claims a part. 

However this may be, the remains which have 
come down to na bear the stamp of an austere and 
gloomy muse rather than of a wanton and voluptuous 
one ; but these, it must be owned, prove little : Te- 
' rence is supposed to have copied all his comedies 
from Me nan der, except the Phormio and the Hecyra, 
and he gives us the oest insight into the character 
of bis elegant original. 

All Greece seems to have joined in lamenting die 
premature loss of this celebrated poet, who unfor- 
tunatety perished as he was bathing in the Pirtean 
harbour, to wliich Ovid alludes in his Ibis — 

Cimtieaa at Hfuidii ptriil dum luhlf ■'■ unUt, 
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This happened in Olymp. cxxii : faU first comedy, 
entitled Orge, was performed in Olymp. xc¥, which 
gives bin something less Ihan thirty years for the 
productioD of more than oae hundred plays, and if 
we take the former account of his beginaiDg to write 
for the stage at the age of twenty, it will agree with 
what we have before said respecting the age at 
which he died. 

Fatal as was the Pirseati sea to the person of this 
lamented poet, posterity has more cause to execrate 
that barbarous gulf which has swallowed up his 
works ; nor his alone, but those of above two huu- 
dred other eminent dramatic poets, whose labours 
are totally lost and extinguished. We have some 
lines of Calimachus upon the death of AfMiander, 
who was one amongst many of his poetical survivors 
that paid the tribute of their ingenuous sorrow to his 
memory: nor poets' only, but princes bewailed his 
loss, particularly Ptolemy the son of Lagus, who 
loved and favoured him very greatly, and maintained 
a friendly correspondence with him till his death ; 
some of Menander's letters to this prince were pub- 
lished with those addressed to his beloved Glycera. 
Though many great authorities concur in placing 
Menander decidedly at the head of all the comi« 
writers of his time, yet his contemporaries must 
have beeD of a different opinion, or else his rivals 
were more popular wiA theni judges, for out of one 
hundred and five comedies, which Apollodorua 
ascribes to lum, he tells us that be obtained onlv 
eight prizes, and that Philemon in particular tn- , 
nmpbed over him in the suffrages of the theatre very 
frequently. If these decisions were so glaringly 
unjust and partial as we are taught to believe thi^ 
were, we have some sort of apology for the sarcastic ^ 
(]uestion pat to bis successful competitor, when upon 
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meeting him be said — " Do you not blutfa, Pbile- 
mon, wfaeD you prevail over me t" This anecdote, 
hoiveTer, at best only proves that Menaader rated 
his owD merits very highly, and that, if they were 
unjustly treated by those who decided for Philemon, 
he laid the blame upon the wrong person, and be* 
Inyed a very irritable temper upon the occaMMt. 

We have a collection of MenandeT*s frag;ments, 
and the tides of seventy-three comedies; the frag- 
ineDts consist only of short sentences, and do not 
give DS the s^urit and character of the dialogue, 
much less of any one entire scene ; for though Her- 
teliuB has gone farther than Grtdius and Le Clerc 
in arranging them under distinct topics, and has 
brought into one view every passage of a corres- 
pondent sort, still it is a mere disjointed medley, 
interesting only to the curious, but affording litue 
edification to the generality of readers. Many of 
them however are to be respected for their moral 
seDtiments, some are of a very elevated cast, and 
others (more in number thtm I could wish) of a 
gloomy, aurimonious, and morose quali^. 

Aacient authorities are nevertheless so loud in 
the praise of Menander, that we cannot doubt of his 
excellence. Quintillian, after applauding him for his 
peculiar address in preserving the manners and dis- 
tinctions proper to every character he introduces on 
his scene, adds in general terms, " that he eclipses 
every writer of his class, and by the superior brilli- 
ancy of his genius throws them all into shade." He 
condemns the perverted judgment of his contempo- 
raries for affecting to prefer Philemon on so many 
occasions ; and C. J. Cffisar, whilst be is [>aasing a 
compliment upon Terence, styles him onlydimidia- 
tum Menandrvm. DitntCJayiostomiecoiataendBhiia 
as a model fur all who study to excel in oratory. 
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" and let Done of our wise men reprehend me," he 
adds, "for preferring Menander to the old comic - 
poets, inasmuch as his art in delineating the various 
manners and graces is more to be esteemed than all 
the force and vehemence of the ancient drama." — 
There is so much classical elegance in the lines, 
which T. Faber has prefixed to his edition of Te- 
rence, particularly in the introductory stanza, and 
this is withal so apposite to the subject in hand, that 
I shall conclude this paper by transciibing it : 

Sacrunt Menaadri petius 
Aura jam reSqaerat, 
yagulaque animula 
£ljr«iai ptnitraral oral : 
3Vni dotore perata, 
rirgineasque 
Suffuim lacrymis genai. 
Hut el illuc curiitarunt 



Qveteala sibi 
Queia nova udiiai 
Teiapla piMere poaienli 
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The various autbpra, wbo havq pontributed to thfl 
collection of Menander's remains, seem to have ex- 
tracted from him, as if by general agreement, little 
else but the most unfavourable deliaeations of the 
human character: so far from finding those face- 
tioDS and sprighdy sallies to be expected from a 
comic writer, those voluptuous descriptions, which 
Pliny alludes to, or any fragmeatsof the love scenes 
Qvid tells us he so abounded in, we meet a melan' 
choly display of tbe miseries, the enormities, the le- 
{HuinKS of maDkiod. 

What can be more gloomy and misanthropic than 
the following strain of discontent, extracted by 
Enstathius ! — 

" Suppose some God (hould nay, — ' Die when thou will. 

Mortal, cipect another life on earth j 

And for that life make choice of all creatioD 

What thou wilt be ; dog, Uiccp, goat, man, or horse t 

For liie again thou must I it is tbf ^te: 

Phooee only in what form; there ihou art free — ' 

6a help me, Crafo, I would fairly ausner— 

Lei me be all tbingE, any thing but mau [ — 

He only of all creatures feela affliction: ' 

The gcnernn! horse is valued for hia north. 

And dog by merit is preferr'd to do;; ; 

The warrior cock is jiiimper'd for liis courage. 

And awes the baser brood— But what Is man t 

^tatbf Tirtue, yaloor, bow do ibey avail him i 
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Of tbii world') good llie fine and greatrst ihara 
Is flatlery'i prize; the inrornier Ukei the neit. 
And barefaced knaver; garble) what is left. 
I'd rather be an ais than nhat I am, 
And see these villiaDB lord It o'er their betlen." 

j^Dother friffment piesenti itself of the same cast, 
but coloured a little nearer to the hue of comedy- 
All creatures are more blcss'd in iheir coaditian, 
And ia their natures worthier thaji man. 
Look at yon us I — a aorr; beast, you'll sny. 
And SDch in (mtb he is — poor, hapless thing 1 
Yet these his suBeriogg spring not from himself, 
For all that Nature gave him he enjoys. 
Whilst we, bciidei our necenarj ilia. 
Make outwiTes sorrows of onr own begetting ; 
If a man snecxe, we're sad— for that's ill Inck; 
If he traduce us, we run mad wllhrage; 
A'dream, a vapour throws us into tcrrari, 
And let (he night-owl hoot, we melt with feari 

All iheie ore torments we may thankiHindTeB for. 

The reader will observe that these are specimens 
of a geperal disgust against maakiiid, and pf discon- 
tent with the common lot of human life; as such 
they can class with the humour of no other charac' 
ter but that of an absolute misanthrope, a kind of 
Hmon : for general inTcctive differs widely from that 
which is ppinted against any particular vice or folly, 
and in fact can hardly be coasidered as falling withia 
the province of comedy in any case. 

li Menander has been justly celebrated for hia 
futhful pictures of the living manners of the age he 
wrote in, we cannot but receive a gloomy impres- 
sion from the dark and dismal tints in which thew 
sketches are cast : and though the age we live ia 
tialh follies and failings enough still to feed thie comic 
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poet's appetite for satire, we may console ourselves 
la the oomparison of our own time with his, pro- 
vided the stage is to be regarded as a faithful mirror 
in both instaDces. It is not, however, improbable, 
but the writers of the New Comedy might fall with 
more severity upon general vices, to revenge theni- 
selves for the restrictions they were subjected to 
with respect to personalities : add lo this, that as 
far as the early Christian writers were concerned in 
selecting these passages, it may well be supposed 
they would naturally take the most moral and sen- 
tentious from amongst the comedies they quoted, 
and such as afforded grave and useful remarks upon 
life, harmonizing with their own doctrines and in- 
structions. More especially, it is to be supposed, 
that they would eagerly catcii at any of those pas- 
sages which exhibit purer and more worthy notions 
of the being and providence of God than the vulgar 
herd of Heathens were known to entertain : of this 
cast is the following contemptuous ridicule upon the 
Pagan ceremony of lustration : 

If your conplainu were •eriooi it wonld be well 
You (ought a •erioDi cnre, bnt for weak miDds 
Weak medicioea aay goffice — Oo, call arouDit yon 
Tha women willi their purifyiai; water t 
Dnig it wilfa salt and l«Dtils, and then take 
A treble tprinkling from the holy mns: 
Now learcb yoar heart t if that teproaxh yao oat, 
Thea and Ibtai only you are truly pure. 

Ex Famulo Matbu IdkX. 

I am sorry to remark, that sniongst all the (rBg- 
menta of this poet not one has been preserved that is 
stamped with even the slightest commendation of die 
fair sex ; on the contrary, I find abundance f£ invec- 
tive, chiefly against maniage and married women, 
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oflen coarse and always bitter : I may venture to 
say, if tbere wB-s a single woman in all Athens, who 
merited one good word, it is one more than the 
strictest scrutiny can discover in his remains. — 
Mark how he rails : — 



If inch the lei, waa nol tbe sentence jusi. 

That riveted FromeUiedt (o his rock I— 

■Why, for what crime f— A tpark, a lillle ipark i 

Bn(, ob ye Godsl bon infiDJIe tbe miscbief— 
Tbat little ipark gave bein^ Id a womaD, 

Wbere is the man thnt weds > thow me the wretch i 

TFoe to hig lot!— Insatiable desires, 

His nuptial bed defiled, pniionings and plot! 

And maladiea iintnld— those are the fmila 

Of marriaje, Ittese the blessiDgs ofa wife. 

The poet, who can thus lend his wit to libel the 
greatest blessing of life, may well be ingenious in 
depreciating life itself — 

Tbe lot of all most fortnnate ii bis, 

Who having staid just long enough on earth 

To feast his sight with this fair face of nature, 

SuD, sea, and clonds,aDd Heavea'a bright stairj fires, 

Dropa without pain Into an eariy graTe. 

For what is life, the longest life of man. 

But the same scene repeated o'er and o'er} 

A few more lingering days to be consum'd 

In throngs and crowds, with sharpers, knaves, and Ihierelt 

Fioio iDch the speediest riddance is the best. 

Having given some passages from this poet, where 
he speaks in the character of a misanthropist, it is ' 
but justice to exhibit him as a moralist: if the fol- 
lowing fragment suggests no new ideas upon the 
subject of Envif, it will at least serve to convince us 
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that despicable pasaioo — 

noil Kem'it to me, jobdc man. Dot to perceiifl 
That every thing cantBiDS within itaelf 
Tbe leeda and wnrcei of its own corniplioa: 
The cankerrag nul corrodes tbe brigbtest sleet : 
Tile moth IretB out jour gitrmeot, and Ihe wsnn 
Eats it! slow wa; iato Ihe solid oak i 
But Envy, of all evil thiap the vaitt, 
Tbe Bune lo-day, lo-morrott', aad for eter. 
Saps aod coDsuioes tiie heart Id nbich il lurkc 

In the fragment next ensuing an old man is reproved 
for the Tice of cavetousness ; there is a delicacy in 
the maaner of it, that well becomes both ttie age and 
condition of the speaker, for he is a youth and son 
to the character whom he addresses : this fragment 
is extracted from the comedy entitled Dyscolus (the 
Churl) which Plautus is said to have translated and 
performed under its original title ; but of this only a 
few fragments remain in our volume of that poet; 
probably the father herein addressed is the person 
who gives the name to the comedy — 



Weak is the vanitj thai boosli of riches. 
For they are fleeting things ; were thej not such, 
CoDld Ihey lie yoars lo all Bucceediog lime, 
'Twere wise to let none share Id the poeeesaioD ; 
But if whatever you have ii held of fortune. 
And Dot of right inherent, why, my father. 
Why with sUcb niggard jealoosy engross 
What the next hour may ravish from yonr grasp. 
And cast into some watthlesi fovaurite^ lapF 
Snatch then the swift occasion while 'tis yourj) 
Put Ibis uDEtable boon to noble uaes ; 
Foster tie wants of men, imparl your wealth, 
And purchase friends; 'twill be more lasting trposi 
Aod, when misfaitDDe ironieB, jonr bett rMOurce. 
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Tliere is another fra^ent of a more comic sort, 
which is a relic of the The Miastrel, pointed at the 
same vice — 

Ne'er Imsl me, Phaniu, bnt I (hoogbt (III now. 
That yoD ricb fellows bad the knack of sleepiDg 
A good soaad nap, tbat held fOD for the night i 
And not like us poor roguei, who ton aod tarn. 
Sighing, Jih mc! and gmmbling U our dnni: 
But now I find in spile of all yoorateocy, 
Yoa reit no belt^ Iban yonr needy neighboiin, 
^d sorrow k the common lot of alL 

We are indebteil to Plutarch for a very respectable 
fragment of his favourite poet; he quotes it for the 
consolatory advice it contuns, and addresses it to 
Apolloaius; I give it to my readers as one of the 
most valuable specimens of its author. 

IF yoD, O Trophintn, and yon alone 

Of all yonr motber'i iDiit ha** Nslare's charter. 

For privilege of pteasurea uncaatrol'd. 

With full eiemptioa from the strukes of Fortune, 

And that tome god hatb rati6ed the grant. 

Tod then wllb cause may vent your loud reproach. 

For he hath broke your charier and betray d yon ) 

Bat if yon live and breatfae Ifae common air 

On the ume ternu aa we do, Ihea I tell yon, 

And tell it in t be tragic poel'i wordi — 

0/ your pUloaBphji gou mate lu'tiu, 

Ifymi give place to accidental evili — 
The lum of which philosophy ia this — 
You art a man, aud therefore Fortune's sport, 
This hour exalted and the next abased : 
You are a man, and, though by Natnre weak, 
By natnre arrogant, climbing to heights 
Thai mock your reach and crush you in (be fell 
Nor was the blessing you have lost the best 
Of all life's bleisiogi, nor is your miiforluoe 
The wont of its affiicdonB ; (hereFore, Trophimui, 
Hake it no( sueh by overstrained complaiots. 
Bat to your disappidntmeiit lult your sortow- 
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The littes in italics quoted froai Shakspeare'a Jnlius 
Cssar, not only correspond with the exact meaning 
of the original, but are also apposite as a quotalioa 
from a tragic poet, Menander himself haTing applied 
the words of some one of the writers of tragedy, 
probably Euripides. 

Amongst the smaller fragments there are several 
good apothegms, some brief moral maxims well ex- 
pressed, and though not many of those witty points, 
which are so frequent in Aristophanes, yet there are 
some specimens of the mscomica, which have a very 
ingenious turn of words in their own tongue ; but 
generally such passages elude translation.-~This 
quaint confession from the mouti) of an old miser is 
of that sort. — " I own I am rich, abominably rich ; 
all the world accuses me of being a very warm old 
fellow, but not a soul alive can slander me so far as 
to say I am a happy one." — The following scrap 
once belonged to the Thrasyleon : 



ness strikes me in this pointed remark— 



phe quoted nrom the comedy of the Olynthian— 

What pilj 'tto, nhen hkpp; Nature rears 

A Doble pile, that Fortune ihould o'ertbrow ill 

I shall conclude with a fragment of the declamatory 
sort, not as offering any novelty either in the senti- 
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ment or espression, but simply for the sake of con- 
trasting it with other specimeoB — 

If fOD would know of what frail aluffjou'ie made. 
Go 10 (he lombs of Ihe ilJuatrloua dnuJ ; 
Tbere rest \he bones of kings, lliere lyritDU roI| 
Tlure sleep the ricb, tbe aable,Bnd Ihe nisei 
There pride, ambilioo, beaotj'a fairest form : 
All dust alike, compouad one coiudiqo mass : 
Reflect an these, sod [n Ibem see jounelf. 

1 DOW take leave of Menaqder, the moat renowDetl 
of the writers of the latter comedy, and if my rea- 
ders shall remark, that these fragments of a poet ao 
eminent in his time offer nothing; which has not beetl 
said over and over again by poets of our own, I 
hope it will serve to strengthen their conviction, 
that frequendy there shall be a coincidence of sen- 
timent and expression between authora without com- 
munication ; for it will hardly be supposed that pla- 
giarisms have been committed upon these fragmeots, 
and much less upon others of more obscurity, which 
I have in former papers introduced into our lan- 
guage. 

In short I should be happy if any thing I have now 
done, or may hereafter do, shall serve to mitigate 
the zeal of critics for detecdog their contemporaries 
in pretended pilferinga and misdemeanors, where the 
letter of the law mav perhaps appear against them, 
but the mnrttof it, if interpretea with candour, con- 
demns them not. I would call upon them, as Te- 
rence did upon his audience, to reSect that men in 
all ages will think and speak alike — 

f/allum at jam didum, quod not dictum sil prm>: 
Qaare t^qtsam est vot cognoacere atque ignosceref 
(/ua vittrei /mlUanmt ai/adtiHi nmii. 
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fiatent tamai ei oMi jnnqve cimiid, H cim wnia hganlur, 
putdam, fvc peitit dcctrptn, <t priedput PbilcBKia ; ful, 
ml prabii rat ttmpcrit ja^dit Maumdro lape firefalM tit, 
ita centauu lanun oninjuni msndt taie (ecuiutiii. 

Qdintil. ub. X. 



Thbrb is Dot ani(mg;st all the Ore^ dramatic poets 
X nore ^miable character than Philemon ; he vns a 
Syracaeaa by Suidaa's account, bnt Strabo says he 
was bom in SoIk, a city of Ctlicia : he waa some 
yean older than Menaader, and no onwoi^y rival 
of that poet, though more frequently aucoes^ol ii 
bis competitioDB with him than the critici in genertd 
seem to think he deserved to be: of this we can 
form little or no indgment ; they who had access to 
the works of both authors had the beat materials to 
decide upon. Apuleius however ^leaks ratlier 
donbtii^ly ia the comparison, for be says of Phile- 
mon that be was' Jhrlasse impar; to wntcb be sub- 
joins, Uiat " though his frequent triumphs over Mo- 
nandcT are not r^nitable to insist upon, yet there 
are to be found in him many witty strokes, plots 
ingeniously disposed, discoreries strikingly brought 
to light, characters well adapted to their puis, sen- 
timents that accord with human life: — JooatioK infra 
socctim, ieria Tton laque cotkvmam, viz. " Jests Uiat 
do not degrade the sock, gravity that does not in- 
trench upon the buskin." 

Philemon lived to the extraordinary age of one 
hundred and one years, in which time he composed 
ninety comedies : a competent collection it must be 
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owDAd, though Dot to be compaied to the bulk of 
Henftuder's praductiana, who in half the time wrote 
BMve ia number, and with « rapidity, for which w« 
have his own wwd; " for when I have once deter- 
mined upon the plot," says be, " I consider the work 
as finished." The longevity of Philemon was the 
result of great temperance and a placid frame of 
mind: firugal to a d^ee that subjected him to the . 
^ai^ of avarice, he never weakened his faculties 
and congtituticui by excess, and as he summed up all 
his wishes in one rational and moderate petitioo to 
Heaven, which throws a most favourable light upon 
his character, it is with pleasure I record it. " I 
pray for health in the first place ; in the next for 
success in niy undertakings ; thirdly, for a cheerful 
heart; and lastly, to be out of debt to all mankind." 
This temperate petition seems to have been granted 
in all particulars. He was blessed with a Ions ^nd 
healthful life; he was succesafu) in his undertftkings 
to a degree which posterity seems to think above 
his merits, and he triumphed over all bis competi- 
tors, more perhaps through the suavity of his man- 
ners than from any actual superiority of his talents ; 
that he was of a gay and happy spirit there is every 
reason to believ^, and his economy secured to him 
that indenendent competency, which put him in pos- 
session of the final object of his wishes. As he lived 
in constant serenity of mind, so he died without pain 
of body; for having called together a number of hit 
friends to the reading of a play, whi9h he had newly 
finished, and sitting, as was the custom in that serene 
climate, under the open canopy of Heaven, an un- 
foreseen fall of rain broke up the company just when 
the old man had got into bis third act in the very 
warmest interests of his fable : his hearers, disap- 
pointed by this Dnluoky check to their entertaiu- 
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meot, interceded with him for the remainder on the 
day following, to which he readily assented ; and a 
great company being then assembled, whom the 
fame of the rehearsal had brought together, they sat 
a considerable time in eager expectation of the poet, 
till wearied out with waiting, and unable to account 
for his impunctuality, some of his intimates were 
dispatched in quest of him, who, having entered hii 
house, and made their way to his chamber, found 
the old man dead on his couch, in his usual medli 
tating posture, his features placid and composed, 
and with every symptom that indicated a death 
without pain or struggle. 

This is Apuleius's account, but Q^lian embellishes 
the story with a vision, in which he pretends that 
nine ffur damsels appeared to Philemon, and upon 
his accosting them as they were going out of the 
door, demanding why they would leave him, they 
told him it was because it was not oermitted to man 
to hold converse with the immoTtals : upon waking 
from his trance or vision, Philemon related it to his 
page, and then getting up, returned to his studies, 
and put the last hand to the comedy he was em- 
ployed upon : — " That done," says (Elian, " he 
stretched himself on his couch and quietly expired." 
From this silly anecdote he draws an inference, 
which without his help the world had probably dis- 
covered, viz. " that Philemon truly was in favour 
with tita Muses.'' 

Valerius Maximus varies from both these authors 
in bis account of the death of this aged poet ; he 
tells us Philemon was sufiocated by a sudden fit of 
langhter upon seeing an ass, who had found his way 
into the house, devour a plate of tigs, which his page 
had provided for him ; that he called out to the boy 
to drive away the ass, but wheit this order waa uol 
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executed, before the animal had emptied the platB, 
he bade his pa^ pour out a goblet of wine and pre- 
sent it to the plunderer to coinplBte his entertain- 
tnent ; tickled with the pleasantry of this conceit, 
aad no less with the erotesque attitude and adven- 
ture of the animal, Philemon was seized with a fit 
of laughing, and in that lit expired. 

The fragments of Philemon are in general of a 
sentimental, tender cast, and though they enforce 
sound and ataict morality, yet no one instance oc- 
curs of tiiat gloomy misaDtbriray, that harsh and dog- 
matising spirit, which too often marks the masims 
of his more illustrioos rival : the following specimen 
will illustrate what I assert — It is clear that our 
poet has £schylus in his eye. 

Alt are not jmt, hecaow Ike; do no wroDg, 
Bnl be whn will not wnog me nheD he maj. 
He ig Ibe truly just. 1 ptaise not thetn, 
Wbo in (heir petty daalingn iiilfer not ; 
But him ithose coniclence apurni a secret ftaad, 
Wbea he might plunder and defy aorprlie: 
His be the praise, who laokiiig down n ith bcotd 
On the fnJse judgmcDt of the partial herd, 
Cansolti his own clear heart, and baldly dar^a 
To be, not to be ihnu^t, an honest man. 

I flatter myself the reader will be pleased widi the 
following animated apostrophe, which is a fragment 
of The fgnifer, 

Now by the Godi, it is not in (he power 
or painting or of sculpture id eipress 
Aught so divine as the fair form of Truth I 
The ereatnici of their art may catch the eye, 
Bnt her iweet uatare capli«aleB the soul. 

I shall next produce a pass^e from The Pyrrhus, 
which breathes so soft and placid a spirit, and so 
Q G 2 
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perfecdy haimonizes with the amiable character of 
the poet I am Teriewing, that it is with pleasure I 
present it to my readers — 

Ptailowpben couDme mnch tiiae and puni, 
To Kck tbe Boiereign good, nor u Ifaere our, 
Wbo f ct balb struck upon it : Virtac tome. 
And PnideDC« some coDtend for, nbilst the knot 
GroHi harder b; tbejr Mroj^le to antie il. 
I, a mere clown, in turning up the soil 
Haie dag tbe necrel forth — All-grseioin Jofel 
Th Peace, moel lovely, and of all beloi'd ; 
Peace li the bounteous Coddcst, wbo bestows 
Weddings and faolidajs and joyouE feasts. 
Relation!, friends, beallb, plenty, mcial comforts. 
And pleunm which alone make life a bleaaing. 

Stoba;u!i has presefred a tragment of The Epfaebos, 
which is of a mild and plain^ve character; though it 
speaks the language of the deepest sorrow, it speaks 
at the same time the language of humanity : there is 
no turbulence, no iarective : it is calculated to move 
Qur pity, not excite our hprrpr. 

Til not on tbem alone wbo tempt the sea. 

That the storm breaks, it nbelias even as, O Laches, 

Whether we pace tbe open colonnade. 

Or to the inmost shelter of onr house 

Shrink from its rage. Tbe sailor for a day. 

And night perhaps, ii bandied Dp and down. 

And then anon reposes, when the wind 

Veers to the wish'd-for point, and wafts him home : 

But I bnow no repose | not one day only,. 

Bnt every day to the last hour of life 

Deeper and deeper I am plunged in woe. 

In all the remains of this engaging author there 
seems a characteristic gentleuess of manners; where 
he gives advice, it is recommended rather than im- 
posed i bis reproofs an softened with such an air of 
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good humour, as gires a grace to instruction, and 
smiles white it correcia : can experience Intor indis- 
cretion iD milder terms than these ? 



Otaa, rttM lo trifle thai nitb life: 
A mind, to barren of eiperience, 

Can hcMird up oonghl hul mispry, believe me. 

Tbe sbipwreck'd mariner most aink oulrigtat. 

Who makes no effort lo reguin the riiore t 

The needy wretch who never leam'd a Irode, 

And will not work, mmt stone — fVhtU lk»n? — you cry — 

Ms rieSot^-Fraii security — My farms, 

My hinatt, my ettaie — Alas ! my frieod, 

Forlane loakeg quick diapatcb, and in a day 

Can atrip you bare aa beggary itielf. 

Grant thai yon now had piloled yonr bark 

Into good forliioe'a haven, aochor'd there. 

And moor'd her safe as caution could deviaet 

Yel if tbe headatrong passions seizt the helm 

And turn her ont lo tea, the Etormy |^U 

Shall riw and blow yoii out of lighl of port, 

Never lo reach prosperity again — 

What leU you me f hatie I not friends lofiy to t 

1 haoei aaditiU notlhou kind frienda protect nu t 
Betler tt were you ahall not need Iheir service, 
Andso not make the Iri^: much I fear 

Yonr linking band would only graa^ a shade. 



Many of his maxims and remarks are neatly ex- 
pressed and ingenioDsly conceiTed ; they have all a 
tincture of pleasantry, which, without impairing the 
morality or good sense they convey, takes off the 
gloom and solemnity which the same thoughts, 
otherwise expressed, might hare. 



Two worda of nauensc are two words too mnch t 
Whole volumea of good acnse will never tire. 
What multilndes nf lines halb Homer wrote I 
Whoever bought be wrote one line too much .■ 
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Again, 



If what we haie we me not, and still covet 
What we have not, we are cooled by fonane 
Of prewDt bliM, of future by ounelTca. 



Still to be rich ii alill to be nahappy; 

Still to be eavied, bated, and abused ; 

Slill to cmaBieace new law wititDew veialioMi 

Still to be earking, itill to be collecliDf, 

Only to make your funeial a ffaat. 

And board ap riches for a tbrifllna heir. 

Let me be light in paise and light in heart ; 

Give me >mul meana, tiDl give content withal. 

Only preserve toe from the law, kind Gods, 

And 1 will tbauk yoa for my poYerty. 
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The poet Diphilus was a native of Siaope, a city 
of PoDtus, and contemporary with Menander. — 
Clemens Alexandrinus applauds liim for his comic 
wit and humour ; Eusebius says the aame, and adds 
a farther encomium in respect of the sententious and ' 
morar character of his drama. The poet Flautus 
speaks of him in his prologue to The Casina, and 
acknowledges the excellence of the orJKinal upon 
which he nad formed his comedy. He died at 
Smyrna, a city of Ionia, and was author of one 
hundred comedies, of which we have a Hat of two 
and thirty titles, and no inconsiderable collection of 
fragments ; Out of these I have collected the follow- 
ing example ; — 



We have a nolKble good law at Corinth, 
y/bert, if an idle ff llnw oulnuu reaaon, 
Feaating and junketing at farioaa cosl. 
The uiDptnary praclor calls upon him, 
And (hna brgiu lo sift him— You li«e well, 
But haie yon well to live! Yon sqaander treelf, 
Have yoD the wherewitlul ! Have yaa the fund 
Fur these oulgotDgs? ICyoD have, go onl 
If jou have iiol, well slop you in good time, 
Before yon outran honesty ; for he 
Who lifea we know not how amsl live by plunder) 
Either he piclu a pune, or robi ■ bo me. 
Or ii accomplice with H>me linaiiah gang, 
Or Ibrusli bimielf iu crowds lo play the' informer, 
And put) hii pegured erideoce to lale. 
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Ttah a well ordcr'd cltj will do! luffer: 
Sucb vermin we expel. — ^nd JIOH do leiiebi : 
But vAol U this to me »— Wbj, tKii il is ; 
Here we behold jna everj daj at work, 
LWing fonooth 1 Dot at jour Deigtabaari liie, 
BhI richlj, rojQll;, je gods 1— Why, maD, 
We caiiDOl f^l a fiih for love or money. 
Toll bwbIIow the whole prodnce of Ibe aea i 
You've dritea our citiEcni lo bronze on cabbage 1 
A sprig of parsley sets them all n-figfaling. 
At at the lilhiniaD games; if bare, or parlHdgr, 
Or but a simple Ihnbh cnmei lo the market, 
Quick, at a word you map him. By the goidil 
I{uut Athens thraugh, you shall not Snd a featbcr 
But in your kitchen t and for wine, 'lis gnld^ 
Not lo be purduued — We may drink the ditches. 



Apollodorus Gielous, in the same period nttb the 
poets aborementioned, was a writer high m faine, 
and author of many comedies, of all which the 
titles of eight only and some few fragments now re* 
main : it is generally understood that the Phormio ' 
and Hecyra of Terence are copied from this poet. 
Veiy little has been preserved from the wreck of 
this author's writingB, that cau tempt me to a trans- 
lation ; a few short specimens, however, according 
to custom, are submitted — 



How sweet were life, how placid and wreiie. 
Were othert but as geotle as ourwives : 
But If we mutt consort with apes and monkeys. 
We must be brules like (hem— O life of sorrow ! 



What do yon trat to, father i To your moneji 
Fortune indeed (o ihute who have' it not 
Will tomeliioes give it t but 'lis done in malice, 
Merely that she may take it luick again. 
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Athenieus has rescued a little fltroku of raillery, 
which is ludicroua enough — 

Go (o! nakc faM yoai gata with ban mad bolti t 

Bsl DFTer cbamber door wat ifaiit an cIom 

BbI csla and cuckold«iaken would creep Ihrongb It. 

Hie foUowiDg has Boine point in it, but cornea ill 
into tranalatioa, or, more properly speakiog, is ill 
trtMsEoted — 

Yonlh and old age have their mpectlie hUBonni 
And nn by priiilege can fBy to fotber, 
Were jon not once at j^ouDg ai I am Dow } 
Not M (be falber t be canool demand. 
Were jon not once ai old ai I am now ) 

Hiere is something pleasing in the following natural 
description of a friendly welcome — 

There b a certaia hospitable air 
la a friend's home, that tella me I am welcome: 
llie pmler opent to me with a smile i 
Tbe jard dog w^i Ua (ail, tbe lervant runs, 
Beats np tbe cnriilon, spreadt tbe coucb, and says — 
Sit down, pMd Sirl ere 1 can uy I'm wearj. 



Philipptdaa, the sob of Philocles, was another of 
this iUuBtrious band of contemporary and rival au- 
thors : bis extreme sensibili^ was tbe cause of his 
death, for the sudtlen transport, occasioiied by tbe 
uMxpected snccess of one of his comedies, put a 
period to bis life ; tbe poet however was at this time 
rery aged. Donatus isforms us that Pbilippidas 
was in the highest favour with Lysimacfaus, to 
whom be recommended hiaself not by the commos 
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modes of fl&tterji but by bis amiable and virtuous 
qualities; the interest be had with Lysimachus, be 
erer employed to the most honourable purposes, 
and thereby disposed bim to coofer many great and 
useful favours upon the people of Athena ; so highly 
did his piiucely patron esteem this venerable man 
that, wbencTer he set out upon any expedition, and 
chanced upon Philippidas in his way, he accounted 
it as the happiest prognostic of good fortune, — 
" What is there," said Lysimachus to him upon a 
certain occasion, " which Philippidas would wish 
I sbonld impart to him 1" — " Anything," replied the 
poet, " but your secrets." 

Pondippns, with whom I shall conclude, was a 
Macedontan, born at Cassandria, and the son of 
Cf niscus. Abundant teatimooies are to be found in 
the old grammarians of the celebrity of this poet; 
few fragments of his comedies have descended to 
us, and the titles only of twelve. He may be reck- 
oned the last of the comic poets, as it was not till 
three years afiter the death of Menander that he 
began to write for the Athenian stage, and posterior 
to nim I know of no author who has bequeathed 
even his name to posterity. Here then concludes 
the history of the Greek stage; below this period 
it is in vain to search for genius worth recording; 
Grecian literature and Grecian liberty expired to- 
gether ; a succession of sophists, pedagogues, and 
grammarians filled the place of those illustrious wits, 
whose spirit, fostered oy freedom, soared to such 
heights as left the Roman poets little else except 
the secondary tiune of imitation. 

I have now fulfilled what I may be allowed to 
call my literary angagements ; in the course of 
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wbich I bave expended no small pains and atten- 
tioB in dragging worn obscurity relica buried in the 
rubbish of Sxe darker ages, when the whole woild 
seemed to conspire against Genius ; when learning 
had degeneratea into sophism, and religion was 
made a theme of metaphysicat subtil^, serying, as 
it should seem, no other purpose but to puzzle and 
confound, to inflame the passions, add to perplex 
the head. Then it was, llie fathers of the church, 
in whose hands these authors were, held it a point 
of conscience to destroy the idols of the stage, as 
th^ had already destroyed (he idols of the tenqile, 
and to bury heathen wit in the same grave with 
heathen superstitton ; their poets and their gods 
were to be exterminated alike. To the more en- 
ligjitened taste, or rather perhaps to the lucky par- 
tiality of CbrysoBlom alone, we owe the preserva- 
tion of Aristophanes. Continually engaged in ta- 
gnmentative and controversial writings, there were 
some, who occasionally condescended to quote a 
passage, as it served their purpose, from these pro- 
scribed comedies, either to help out their wits or 
illustrate their meaning; and thsse scraps and 
splinters being swept together by some few fiatient 
collectors, who bad charity enough to work upon 
the wreck, posterity hath been put into possession 
of these gleanings of the comic stage of Athens, 
in addition to the more entire and inestimable re- 
mains of Aristophanes. It has been my task (and 
I believe it b the first of the sort attempted in our 
language) to avail myself of these friendly guides 
for making something like a regular detail of the 
names, characters, and productions c^ those lost, 
but once illustrious poets, and to give to the public 
such as I conceive to be the best of their fragments 
in an £agUsh trandalioD. This part of my gener^ 
VOL. ill, H H 
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oniiertikiDg; being heavier than all (he rest to my- 
•elf, I wu much afiiud it would fa&re proved so to 
my readers also ; but their candid leceptioa of the>e 
papers in particahtr, and the encoaraving voice of 
my professed reviewers, have banished that anxiety 
from ray mind, and enaUed me to proceed with 
cbeerfulaess to the end. 

l^ere is one part, however, of these papers, in 
which I conceive I have been misunderstood as hav- 
ing carried my attack SLgainst the moral doctrmes 
of Socrates, aad of this 1 am interested to exculpate 
myself; my subject led me to refer to certain anecr 
dotes unfavourable to his private character, but I 
studiously marked those passages by observing that 
there was do design to glance at his moral doctrines, 
and at the same time quoted the authorities npon 
which those anecdotes rest. When any scholar will 
convince me that these were futile and malicious 
tales, I will retract all credit in them and thank 
bim for the conviction: as for the purity of So* 
crates's doctrines I never attempted to impeach it; 
of the purity of his character I must continue to 
think there is much cause to doubt. The learned 
Bishop Sherlock, in his fourth discourse, may be 
referred to upon this subject : he there says, " that 
the corrupt example of Socrates was a dead weight 
upon the purity of bis doctrine, and tended to per- 
petuate superstition in the world." — Though I aoi 
aware that the corrupt example here alluded to re- 
spects his religious practice, yet, surely, if the 
preacher of Christianity was interested to show the 
corrupt example of Socrates in this light, the friend 
of Christianity may be allowed to represent it in 
another point of view, and by fair authorities to ex- 
hibit what the heathen* themselves have reported 
o( this famous philosopheri whose moral purity is 
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by some takeu merely upon trust, by others de- 
B^edly extolled to the skies for the sake of oppos- ' 
ing character to character, and by aa audacious 
comparisoD with ChriBt disparacitig the Divinity of 
the World's Redeemer. I should expect then, that 
as far aa truth and good authorities warrant, I am 
as free to discuss the private vices and inipuritiet 
of Socrates as those of Mahomet, which the learned 
prelate aboTemenlioned most eloquently displays 
in his parallel between Christ and that Impostor: 
the Deist will perhaps be much interested to sup- 
port his farourite philosopher, and will care little 
for the prophet: the modern Platonist, who is in^- 
Dious to erect a new system of natural re1ig;ioii out 
of ^e ruins of heathen idolatry, may be zealous to 
defend the founder of his faith, and his anger I must 
submit to incur ; but it is not quite so easy to bear 
the reproof of friends from whom I have not de- 
servea it, and in whose service I have drawn that 
anger npon myself. 

As for my defeuce of Aristophanes against the 
groundless charge of having taken bribes from the 
' !S of Socrates, to attack him for the purpose 



facts and dates on which it turns cannot be con- 
tosted; they are decisive for his exculpation. 

Easy as it has been to clear Aristophanes from the 
charge of conspiring against the life of Socrates, bfi 
would be a hardy advocate, who should attempt to 
defend his personal attack upon that philosopher in 
his comedy of The Clouds. The outcry has been 
kept np for so many ages that now to combat it 
would be a task indeed; there are so many, who 
join in it, without having examined into the merits 
of the cBB«, that an appettl to the practice of the 
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stage Id those times, as likewise to the comedy itself, 
would affect so few amoagat tiie many, who pretead 
to pronounce apon the offence, that the man who 
uadertook to soften general prejudices, must under- 
tftke to translate Hie Clouds ; and to traasfuse the 
origiaal spirit of auch a compuidon uito a modem 
laD|;o^[e would be no easy work. 



I 
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